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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The legal systems of the continent owe to their 
common derivation from the law of Rome, not only 
a uniform legal nomenclature, but also a generally 
accepted method which at once assigns any newly 
developed principle to its proper place, and has greatly 
facilitated the orderly exposition of those systems in 
the form of codes. 

In England, - on the other hand, legal nomenclature 
is a mosaic of many languages, and Hie law itself, as 
expounded by Coke and Blackstone, except so far as 
it has been deduced with much lo^cal punctiliousness 
from the theory of feudal tenure, is little more than 
a collection of isolated rules, strung together, if at 
all, only by some slender thread of analogy. The 
practitioner has been content to find his way through 
it, as best he might, by the help of the indices of text- 
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books, or of * Abridgments,’ or so-called * Digests,’ 
arranged under alphabetical titles. 

It was a step' in advance when it occurred to Mr. 
J. W. Smith to publish a series of ‘Leading Gases,’ 
selected almost at random, and to group round each 
a collection of subordinate decisions, in which the 
rule recognised in the principal case is deviously 
tracked in its various apjtlications. Of a somewhat 
similar nature is Dr. Broom’s * Selection of Legal 
Maxims,’ which exj^Iains the workings in different 
departments of law of a string of principles, such as 
those which are collected in the title of the Digest 

* de Begulis luris.’ It may be remarked that the 
principles to which reference is made, alike in the 

* Leading Gases,’ and in the ‘ Maxims,’ are but what 
Bacon would call ‘ media axiomata,’ which neither work 
attempts to exhibit in tlieir mutual relations, or to 
deduce from the higher principles of which they are 
corollaries ; also that the search for these principles is 
an enquiry into the ethical reasons by which English 
law ought to be moulded, not an analysis and classifica- 
tion of legal cat^ories. 

There have been of late years signs of a change 
in the mental habit of English lawyers. Distaste for 
comprehensive views, and indifference to foreign modes 
of thought, can no longer be said to be national 
characteristics. The change is due partly to a revival 
of the study of Boman law, partly to a growing famili- 
arity with continental life and literature, partly to such 
investigations as those of Sir H. Maine into the origin of 
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legal ideas, but chiefly to the writings of Bentham 
and Austin. To the latter especially most Englishmen 
are indebted for such ideas as they possess of legal 
method. The ‘ Province of J urisprudence Deter- 
mined/ is indeed a book which no one can read 
without improvement. It presents the spectacle of a 
powerful and conscientious mind struggling with an 
intractable and rarely handled material, while those 
distinctions upon wliich Austin after his somewhat 
superfluously careful manner bestows most labour are 
put in so clear a light that they can hardly again be 
lost sight of. 

The defects of the work are even more widely 
recognised than its merits. It is avowedly frag- 
mentary. The writer is apt to recur with painful 
iteration to certain topics; and he leaves large tracts 
of his subject wholly unexplored, while devoting much 
space to digressions upon questions, such as the psy- 
chology of the will, codification, and utilitariani^m, 
which have no necessary connection with his main 
argument. It may be asserted, without injustice either 
to Bentham or ,to Austin, that works upon legal i^stem 
by English writers have hitherto been singularly un- 
systematic. 

It is long since the author formed the hope of 
attempting to write a treatise upon legal ideas which 
should at least be free from this particular fault, and 
the objects which he proposed to himself differed so con- 
siderably from those aimed at in Mr. J ustice Markby’s 
‘ Elements of Law ’ that the appearance of that ve^. 
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valuable work did not dissuade him from the prosecu- 
tion of his design. In carrying it out he has not gained 
so much assistance as he expected from the legal litera- 
ture of the continent. He soon discovered not only that 
the name of Austin was unknown in Gormany, but that 
very little had been written in that country with a 
direct bearing upon analytical jurisprudence. The latter 
fact is not so surprising as it may appear, if it be 
remembered that the continental jurists find in Roman 
law a ready-made terminology and a typical method, 
upon which they are little inclined to innovate. From 
treatises upon ‘ Naturrecht,' which may be described as 
‘Jurisprudence in the air,’ he has derived next to 
nothing ; and works upon * Encyclopadie ’ and ‘ Method- 
ologie ’ are generally too brief, and too much infected 
with a priori conceptions, to have been consulted with 
much profit. More help has been found, where it might 
not at first be looked for, in the numerous works, 
usually entitled ‘Pandekten,’ in which the Germans 
have set forth the Roman law as it has been modified 
with a view to modem convenience. Foremost among 
these must be mentioned von Savigny’s ‘ System des 
heutigen Rdmischen Rechts.’ 

Still less has been derived from the other modern 
literatures ; and after a general survey of the subject 
the author set to work to think it out for himself, 
resolving to traverse the whole of it, and to hold a 
straight course through it, turning neither to the right 
hand nor to the left into any digression however tempt- 
ing. He now offers the result of his labours, which has 
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hefsh. much delayed by other and more pressing engage^ 
..i'l^nts, to the indulgence of those who best know the 
extent and difficulty of the topic of which he has 
attempted to give a complete and consistent view. 


• OxFOBD, March 20, 1880. 


T. E. H. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

This edition has been carefully revised, and contains 
a good deal of new matter. The author has to thank 
several of his reviewers, whose articles form in them- 
selves valuable contributions to the literature of the 
subject, especially Mr. A. V. Dicey and Mr. F. Pollock. 
He is also indebted to previously unknown corre- 
spondents, such as Mr. R. Foster of the New York Bar, 
who have been good enough to favour him with private 
communications upon points suggested by their reading 
of the book. He takes this opportunity of explaining, 
with particular reference to an able article by Mr. A. 
Tilley, that the method which he has followed, as best 
exhibiting the scientific order of legal ideas, is not, in 
his opinion, necessarily that which would be found 
most convenient for the arrangement of a Code. He 
has elsewhere pointed out that logical division should 
be to the codifier what anatomy is to the painter. 
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Without obtruding itself upon the surface, it should 

underlie and determine the main features of every 

systematic exposition of law. 

^ T. E. H. 

OxFOKD, AvgvM 25, 1882. 


PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

In preparing this edition for the press, the author 
has throughout taken account of the development both 
of positive law and of legal theory, in this and other 
countries, during the last three years, so far as he has 
been able to follow it. He has also worked out in greater 
detail than before, though it is hoped without detriment 
to the general proportions of the book, the difficult 
topics dealt with in Chapter VIII, and what he ventures 
to think the important question, raised in Chapter XI f, 
Sts to the necessity of agreement in contract. 

Upon many points he lists found help in the elaborate 
reports upon foreign law which some of the governments 
of the continent are careful to Lave drawn up before 
proposing serious legislative changes. No one can con- 
sult these reports without wishing that something of 
the kind were more usual in this countrv, where a 
legal principle which has elsewhere long been discussed 
from every point of view, is not unfrequently treated in 
Parliament, and even by the Courts, as a novelty. 

T. E. H. 


Oxford, January 31, 1886. 
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ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE 


CHAPTEB I. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The present treatise is an attempt to set forth and explain 
those comparatively few and simple ideas which underlie the 
infinite variety of legal rulea 

The search for these ideas is not merely a matter of 
scientific curiosity. The ever-renewed complexity of human 
relations calls for an increasing complexity of legal detail, 
till a merely empirical knowledge of law becomes impossible. 
The evil has been partially remedied by the formation of 
Codes, by means of which legislators, more or less imbued 
with legal principles, have grouped the legal chaos under 
genera and species. But an uncodified system of law can 
be mastered only by the student whose scientific equipment 
enables him to cut a path for himself through the tangled 
growth of enactment and precedent, and so to codify for his 
own purposes. In this, as in other departments of knowledge, 
the difiScnlty of the subject is due less to the multiplicity 
of its details than to the absence of general principles under 
which those details may be grouped. In other words, while 


The need 
of a science 
of Law. 
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OHAF. I. 

Its name. 


legal science is capable of being intelligently leamt, isolated 
legal facts are capable only of being committed to memory. 

For the beginnings of the science which reduces legal 
phenomena to order and coherence the world is indebted to 
the Romans. It is also from their language that the science 
derives its name. 

‘ Inrisprudentia,* in its original use, was merely one among 
several phrases signifying a knowledge of the law, just as 

* rei militaris prudcntia’ signified a knowledge of the conduct 
of warfere The sort of knowledge which the term denoted 
may be gathered from Cicero’s description of a jurisconsult 
as one who must be ^ skilled in the laws, and in the usages 
current among private citizens, and in giving opinions and 
bringing actions and guiding his clients aright 

From this thoroughly practical conception of legal know- 
ledge the Roman jurists subsequently rose to a far higher 
one. The rudiments of this may already be traced in the 
writings of Cicero, who enumerates the civil law, along 
with astronomy, geometry, and dialectic, among the arts 
which have to do with the pursuit of truth He tells us 
that the study of law must be derived from the depths of 
philosophy, and that, by an examination of the human mind 
and of human society, principles may be discovered in com- 
parison with which the rules of positive law are of but trivial 
importance \ 

* ‘ Habebat enim magnam pmdentiam, turn iuris civilis turn rei militaiiB.* 
Nep. Cim. 2, The foUowing termB are used synonymously with * iuris pru- 
dentia’ : * legum prudential Cic. Hep. ii. 36 ; * legum scientia/ Inst. Prooem. 3 ; 

* legitima scientia,’ ib. 2 ; * iuris notitia,’ Tac. Orat. 31 ; ‘cognitio iuris,’ Cic. de 
Orat. i. 44; ‘iuris scientia,’ ib. 55, Pompon. Dig. i, 2, 2. 40; *oivilis scientia,’ 
Cio. de Orat. i. 43 ; * iuris peritia,’ Ulp. Dig. i. 1. 1. Knowledge of a particular 
department of law is described by such phrasee as ‘iuris civilis* (Cic. de Orat. 
i. 44), ‘ iuris public! ’ (ib. 60), ‘ prudentia.’ 

Cio. de Orat. i. 48. The same persons who were called ‘ iurisconsulti ’ or 

* iure periti’ were also described as ‘ prudentes in iure civili,’ Cic. Amio. 2 ; 
more briefly as ‘prudentes,’ Gai. i. 7. The phrase ‘iuris prudens’ is employed 
by Pomponius (Dig, xzxviii. 1 5. 2). * Legum prud^is * occurs in Ennius (G^. 
ni. 4) and ‘ imprudens iuris’ in lust. Inst. iv. 2. 

’ Cio. de Oft i. 6. 


* Id. de Leg. i. 5. 
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Thus the way was prepared for Ulpian’s well-known 
definition of jurisprudence as ‘the knowledge of things 
human and divine, the science of the just and unjust^.’ 
Jurisprudence was conceived of as a branch of philosophy; 
and such an elevation of the idea of legal study was natuj> 
ally accompanied by a^ corresponding elevation of its pro- 
fessors. Ulpian claims for himself and his learned brethren 
that they are ‘ the priests of J ustice, engaged in the pursuit 
of a philosophy that is truly such and no counterfeit^.’ 
The Romans had, in fact, attained by this time to the 
idea of a science of those legal principles which exist inde- 
pendently of the institutions of any particular country. No 
technical term could be borrowed from the Greek language 
to denote what was of purely indigenous growth and thus 
it happened that a phrase which at first had been but one 
among several signifying, in a homely and Cjuito unscientific 
sense, a ‘ knowledge of law,* came at length by an accident 
of Latin philology to express the new idea of a legal science. 

The nations of modem Europe are fortunately in the 
habit of calling the various branches of knowledge by non- 
vemacular names, adopted by common consent &om the 
classical languages ; so that a science is generally known by 
the same Greek or Latin term wherever Western civil- 
isation extends. It is therefore natural and convenient 
that most of the European nations should express the idea 
of a science of law by a word which they have borrowed 

^ * larisprudentia est divinarum atque buzuMiarum reram notitia, iusti atqae 
iniuati acientia.' Dig. i. i. lo. This is nearly a translation of the Stoic defini- 
tion of aoipla as being $€i<uv tc ical 6v0peoitivwv kmar^firf (Plut. Plac. Phil. i. pr. ; 
cf. Cic. de Off. i. 43), modified by the addition of a clause specifying the par- 
ticular kind of wisdom intended. The first clause of Ulpian’s definition has 
been, with little reason, thought by some to have reference to the distinction 
between ius sacrum and the other branches of law ; see Gliiek, Fandekten, i. 
p. 198. 

* Dig. i. 1. 1. 1. 

* lurisprudentia is represented in the Basilika, iL I. i, and in Harmen* 
opulos, Prompt. L i. 18, by awpia ¥ 6 tiou, 

B 2 


CHAP, I. 
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JURISPEUDBNCB. 


from the langtiage of those by whom the idea was first 
conceived^. 

But the term is unfortunately also borrowed by the 
modem languag‘es to express other ideas, which might be 
much l^etter expressed in the vernacular. Thus, upon the 
analogy of certain loose expressions of the Boman writers, 
who sometimes use ‘iurisprudentia* to denote a current view 
of the law^, there has sprung up in French the use of 
such phrases as ‘jurisprudence constante,* ‘jurisprudence des 
arrets de la Cour de Cassation ’ ; in the sense of the view 
which the courts are in the habit of taking of certain 
questions ^ 

Still less justifiable is the use, so frequent both in French 
and in English, of ‘Jurisprudence* as the equivalent of 
‘Law.* Tlie imposing quadrisyllable is constantly introduced 
into a phrase on grounds of euphony alone. Thus we have 
books upon ‘ Equily Jurisprudence,’ which are nothing more 
nor less than treatises upon the law administered by Courts 
of E([uity ; and we hear of the Jurisprudence of France or 
Russia, when nothing else is meant than the law which is in 
force in those countries respectively This sacrifice of sense 
to sound might more readily be pardoned, had it not misled 
serious and accurate thinkers. 

Bcntham, for instance, dirides Jurisprudence into ‘exposi- 
tory,* which ascertains what the law is, and ‘censorial,* 
which ascertains what it ought to be®. Now an exposition 
of existing law is obviously quite another thing from a 
science of law, and criticisms upon the law with a view to 

' Even tlie Germans, 'who have vernacular names for so many of the sciences, 
recognise * Jurisprudenz’ as well as * Bechtswissenschaft.* 

* * Media iuris prudentia,’ lust. Inst. iii. 3 . 3. 

’ * Ita mani^re dont un IMbunal juge habituellement telle ou t^e ques- 
tion.* Diet, de TAcad^mie. 

* Perhaps the least pardonable application of the term is when a treatise 

upon such medical &ctB as may incidentally become important in legal pro- 
ceedings is described as a book upon * Medical Jurisprudence.’ Such a work 
is more prt^aerly described as dealing with 'forensic Medicine,* or ' M^edne 
legale * » Works, i. p. 148. 
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its amendment are the subject, not of Jurisprudence, but, as ohap.i. 
Bentham himself states in the next paragraph, of the art of 
Legislation. Bentham carries the confusion further by pro- 
ceeding to sub-divide expository Jurisprudence into ‘authori- 
tative’ and ‘imauthoritative^/ By ‘authoritative exix)sitory 
jurisprudence* he means nothing more nor less than law 
emanating from the legislative power; under ‘unauthori- 
tative* he would apparently include both text-books upon 
the laws of any one country, or, as he would say, upon 
‘local jurisprudence,’ and works upon law without special 
reference to any one country, or, to use his own phrase, upon 
‘universal jurisprudence.* If we are right in considering it » the 
that ‘ censorial jurispmdence * should be called ‘ the art of ^ 

legislation,’ that ‘authoritative jurisprudence’ is nothing 
more nor less than a body of law, and that ‘ unauthoritative 
local jurisprudence ’ is mere commentary ; it is obvious that 
what Bentham makes the sub-department of ‘unauthori- 
tative universal jurisprudence * is alone entitled to bear the 
name of the science ; and should bear the name simply, 
without the addition of epithets intended to distinguish it 
from departments of the subject which are non-existent. 
‘Jurisprudence’ ought therefore to be used, and used with- 
out any qualifying epithet, as the name of a science. 

We have next to inquire what kind of a science it is ; and Tliis 
we shall find that it is a formal, or analytical, as opposed to 
a material one ; that is to say, that it deals rather with the 
various relations which are regulated by legal rules than with 
the rules themselves which regulate those relations. 

This was not indeed the whole scope of the science as 
conceived of by its founders^. There floated also always 

^ Works, i. p. X48. 

’ Although we find in Cicero the clearest possible description of an analytical 
science of law. * Sunt notanda genera et ad oertum numerum paucitatemqne 
revocanda ... si autem aut mihi facere Ucuerit quod iam diu cogito, aut alius 
qui^iam aut me impedito occuparit, aut mortuo effecerit, ut primnm omne 
ins drile in genera digerat, quae perpauca sunt, deinde eonun generum quasi 
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CHAP. 1. before the eyes of the later Roman jurists a vision of a ‘ins 
naturale * ; a universal code, from which all particular systems 
are derived, or to which they all tend, at least, to approxi- 
mate : a set of rules, the matter, or contents, of which is of 
universal application. 

But in point of fact, and in the very pursuit of this 
material unity, they were led to elaborate a system of 
formal unity; to catalogue the topics with which every 
system of law has to deal, however each may differ from the 
rest in its mode of dealing with them. They performed for 
Law a service similar to that which was rendered to Language 
by the Greeks of Alexandria, when by observing and tabu- 
lating the parts of speech, the inflections, moods and syntax, 
they invented a grammar, under the formulae of which all 
the phenomena of any language find appropriate places'. 
Whether the possessive case of a noun substantive is expressed 
by a specific modification of its termination, or by prefixing 
to it a specific preposition, is a question of the matter of 
language ; but that the possessive idea, however variously 
expressed, yet finds some expression or other in every family 
of human speech, is a proposition which relates to linguistic 
form. 

The assertion that Jurisprudence is a formal science may 
perhaps be made clearer by an example. If any indi- 
vidual should accumulate a knowledge of every European 
system of law, holding each apart from the rest in the 
chambers of his mind, his achievement would be best de- 
scribed as an accurate acquaintance with the legal systems 
of Europe. If each of these systems were entirely unlike 
the rest, except when laws had been transferred in the 
course of history from one to the other, such a distin- 
guished jurist could do no more than endeavour to hold 

qnMdam membra dispertiat, turn propriam ouinsqne vim definitione dedaret, 
perfeotam artem iurlB civilis habebitis, magis Tn ngn«.Tn atque uberem qnftm 
difficilem atque obsouram.’ De Orat. i. 42. 

* Cf. Max Mailer, Science of Language, edit. ^ p. 90. 
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best, and to avoid ccmfuging, the heterogeneoos information 
of which he had become possessed. Suppose however, as is 
the case, that the laws of every country contain a common 
element; that they have been constructed in order to effect 
similar objects, and involve the assumption of similar moral 
phenomena as everywhere existing ; then such a person might 
proceed to frame out of his accumulated materials a scheme 
of the purposes, methods, and ideas common to every system 
of law. Such a scheme would be a formal science of law; 
presenting many analogies to Grammar, the science of those 
ideas of relation which, in greater or less perfection, and often 
in the most dissimilar ways, are expressed in ail the languages 
of mankind. 

To each of these formal sciences there ministers a 
science which supplies it with materials. Just as simi- 
larities and differences in the growth of different languages 
are collected and arranged by Comparative Philology, and 
the facts thus collected are the foundation of abstract 
Grammar^ ; so Comparative Law collects and tabulates the 
legal institutions of various countries, and from the re- 
sults thus prepared, the abstract science of Jurisprudence is 
enabled to set forth an orderly view of the ideas and methods 
which have been variously realised in actual systems. It is, 
for instance, the office of Comparative Law to ascertain what 
have been at different times and places the periods of pre- 
scription, or the requisites of a good marriage. It is for 
Jurisprudence to ducidate the meaning of prescription, in 
its relation to ownership and to actions ; or to explain the 
legal aspect of marriage, and its connection with property 

^ It ia of course true, as is pointed out by Professor PoUook in commenting 
upon this passage (Essays in J urispmdence and Ethics, p. 4), tha^ as a matter 
of £sct, abstract grammar is not taught separately, but 'is given by implication 
in every systematic grammar of a particular language.* This is probably 
a subject of regret to most persons who, after mastering one language, find 
many pages in the grammars of every other language devoted to a reitera- 
tion of the now f a m i li a r distinctions between a substantive an#! an adjective, 
a present and a future tense, direct and oblique narration. 


CHAP. I. 
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CHAP. 1. and the fiEunily. We are not indeed to suppose that JunS'^ 
prudence is impossible unless it is preceded by Compara- 
tive Law. A system of Jurisprudence might conceivably 
be constructed from the observation of one system of law 
only, at one epoch of its growth. Such, however, has not 
been in point of fact the mode of its evolution, which must 
have been extremely tardy but for the possibility of separating 
the essential elements of the science from its historical acci- 
dents, by comparing together laws enforced in the same 
countiy at different epochs, and indigenous laws with the 
differing, though resembling, laws of foreigners. 

Jurisprudence is therefore not the material science of those 
[>oriions of the law which various nations have in common^, 
but the formal science of those relations of mankind which 
^ are generaUy recognised as having legal consequences \ 


It In a 
Noietice of 

law. 


and id 
therefore 
progres- 
elve. 


Ih the next place, it must bo sufficient at present merely 
to state, without further explanation, that Jurisprudence is 
not a science of legal relations a priori, as they might have 
been, or should have been, but is abstracted h posteriori 
from such relations as have been clothed with a legal 
character in actual systems, that is to say from law which 
has actually been imi)osed, or positive law. It follows that 
Jurisprudence is a progressive science. Its generalisations 
must keep pace with the movement of systems of actual 
law. Its broader distinctions, corresponding to deep-seated 
human characteristics, will no doubt be permanent, but, as 
time goes on, new distinctions must be constantly developed, 
with a view to the co-ordination of the ever-increasing variety 
of legal phenomena®. 


^ A subject which, under the description of the ' ius gentium,’ laigely occu- 
pied the attention of the Boman jurists. 

* Dr. Grueber, in his review of this work, prefers to describe the object of 
Jurisprudence as being *die Gesammtheit der auf die verschiedenen Ver- 
hkltnisse anwendbaren Beohtsvorschriften.* Elrit. Vierteljahrschrift ffir 
Bechtswissenschaft, 1884, p. 180. But see Windsheid Band. i. § 13, n. a. 

* So liord Hale : * It cannot be supposed that humane laws can be wholly 
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We have lastly to consider whether the science is rightly chap. i. 
divided into several species^ and especially to inquire into the 
justness of the distinction drawn between ‘general^ and ‘general’ 
'particular* Jurisprudence, ‘Particular Jurisprudence/ saysuoular^v 
Austin, ‘is the science of any actual system of law or of 
any portion of it. The only practical Jurisprudence is par- 
ticular. . . The proper subject of general, or universal, 
Jurisprudence is a description of such subjects and ends of 
laws as are common to all systems, and of those resemblances 
between different systems which are bottomed in the common 
nature of man, or correspond to the resembling points in these 
several portions 

Now ‘particular* Jurisprudence may mean cither of two 
things. 

It may mean: a science derived from an observation of 
the laws of one country only. If so, the particularity 
attaches, not to the science itself, which is the same science 
whencesoever derived, but to the source whence the materials 
for it are gained. A science of Law might undoubtedly be 
constructed from a knowledge of the law of England alone, as 
a science of Geology might be, and in great part was, con- 


exempt from the common fate of humane things. Parliaments have taken 
off and abridged many of the titles about which the law was concerned: 
usage and diausage hath antiquated others, . . . and it shall not be altogether 
impertinent to give some instances herein of severed great titles in the Law, 
which upon those occasions are at this day in a great measure antiquated, 
and some that are much abridged and reduced into a very narrow compass 
and use ’ (he mentions, inter alia^ • tenures by knight-service, descents to take 
away entry, attumment), ‘and as time and experience and use, and some 
Acts of Parliament, have abridged some and antiquated other titles, so they 
have substituted or enlarged other titles: as for instance, action upon the 
case, devises, e^ectione firmae^ election, and divers others.’ Preface to 
Bolle’s Abridgment, 1668. Cf. the interesting remarks of Sir Henry Maine 
on the probability that a general adoption of a system of Registration of title 
would render comparatively unimportant such topics as Possession, Bonitarian 
ownership, and XJsucapio; ' although these have always been recognised as 
belonging to what may be called the osseous structure of Jurisprudence.’ 
Early Law and Custom, p. 360. 

^ Lectures on Jurisprudence, vol. iii. p. 356. Cf. Bentham, Works, i. 
p. 149. 
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CHAP. X. stnicted from an observation of the strata in England only : 
yet as there is no particular science of Geology, so neither 
is there a particular science of Law. For a science is a 
system of generalisations which, though they may be derived 
from observations extending over a limited area, wiU never- 
theless hold good everywhere ; assuming the object-matter of 
the science to possess everywhere the same characteristics. 
Principles of Geology elaborated from the observation of 

« England alone hold good all over the globe, in so far as 

the same substances and forces are everywhere present; and 
the principles of Jurisprudence, if arrived at entirely from 
English data, would be true if applied to the particular laws 
of any other community of human beings ; assuming them 
to resemble in essentials the human beings who inhabit 
England. The wider the field of observation, the greater, 
of # >urse, will be the chance of the principles of a science 
l)eing rightly and completely enunciated ; but, so far as they 
are scientific truths at all, they are always general and of 
universal application. The i)hrase may however, and pro- 
bably does, mean: an acquaintance with the laws of a 
particular people; and the impropriety of describing such 
merely empirical and practical knowledge by a term which 
should be used only as the name of a science has been already 
pointed out. In either sense therefore the term is a mis- 
nomer ; and it follow^s that, the existence of a ‘ particular 
Jurispmdence* not being admitted, the employment of the 
opposed term * general Jurisprudence* becomes unnecessary. 
Both expressions should be discarded, and the science should 
be treated as incapable of being divided into these two 
branches. 

or into A distinction may also be suggested between ‘historical’ 

* hiatninojkl * . 

and ‘phUo- ‘ philosophical ’ Jurisprudence. It may be said that the 

BophioalM unity which makes Jurisprudence a science exists only in 
idea ; that while it has a side upon which it is closely allied 
to Ethics and to Metaphysics, it is, on the other hand, no less 
intimately connected with Archaeology and History ; that its 
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phenomena grow &om many independent roots, and are chap. i. 
formed and coloured according to the character of the various 
soils from which they have sprang. But to say this is only 
to say that the facts from which Jurisprudence generalises 
are furnished by History, the record of human actions. 
Identical human needs have been satisfied by various means, 
and all the means of satisfying each of these needs have not 
been in simultaneous use in every part of the world and in 
every age. In the satisfaction of their needs mankind have 
seldom seen clearly the ends at which they were aiming, and 
have therefore in reaching after those ends invented a vast 
variety of jierverse complications. The unity, in short, which 
it is the business of Jurisprudence to exhibit as underlying all 
the phenomena which it investigates, is the late discovery of 
an advanced civilisation, and was unperceived during much of 
the time during which those phenomena were accumulating. 

The facts can only be presented by History, and History may 
be studied with the sole view of discovering this class of facts. 

But this is not the task of J urisprudcnce, which only begins 
when these facts begin to fall into an order other than the 
historical, and arrange themselves in groups which have no 
relation to the varieties of the human race. The province 
of Jurisprudence is to observe the wants for the supply of 
which laws have been invented, and the manner in which 
those wants have been satisfied. It then digests those actual 
wants, and the modes in which they have actually been satis- 
fied, irrespectively of their historical or geograj)hical distri- 
bution, according to a logical method. One work on Jurispru- 
dence may contain more of historical disquisition, while in 
another philosophical argument may predominate ; but such 
differences are incidental to the mode of treatment, and afford 
no ground for a division of the science itself. 

But though the science is one, it may have as many heads 
or departments as there are departments of law. It would 
therefore be unobjectionable to talk of ‘ criminal ’ and ' civil,* 

‘ public * and ‘ private ’ Jurisprudence. 
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12 JUBlSPfiUDENCE. 

To sum up. The term Jurisprudence is wrongly applied to 
actual systems of law, or to current views of law, or to 
suggestions for its amendment, but is the name of a 
science. This science is a formal, or analytical, rather than 
a material one. It is the science of actual, or positive, law. 
It is wrongly divided into ‘ general * and ‘ particular,' or 
into ‘ philosophical ' and ‘ historical.* It may therefore be 
defined provisionally as ‘ the formal science of positive law.* 
The full import of this definition will not be apparent till 
the completion of an analysis of the all-important term 
‘ Law.* 



CHAPTEE IL 

LAW. 


‘ Law, or the law,’ says Bcntham, ^ taken indefinitely, is an Meaniug of 
abstract or collective term, which, when it means an}rthing, 
can mean neither more nor less than the sum total of a 
number of individual laws taken together 

This simple statement is in striking contrast with a multi- 
tude of assertions upon the subject; which however are less 
frequently made w ith reference to the English term Law than 
to its equivalents in other languages. The terms lus, Recht, Ambiguity 
Droit, cannot, in fact, be said to express nothing more than K^ht’ 

‘ the sum total of a number of individual laws taken together.’ 

It so happens that all these terms denote not only the sum 
total of Law^s, but also the sum total of Rights (lura, 

Bechte, Droits), and the suin total of all that is just (iustum 
recht, droit). When therefore we say that Jurisprudence is 
the science of lus, Recht, or Droit, we may mean in each case 
that it is the science of any one of three things, viz. 

(i) of Law, 

(a) of Rights, 

( 3 ) of Justice ; 

' Workfi, i. p. 148. Cf., amoDg the meanings of 'Ins' enumerated by Po^en* 
dorf, i. i. § 20 , ' oomplezus sen systema l^um bomogeneamm.* 
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CHAP. II. and, unless this ambig^ty be borne in mind, many expressions 
having apparent reference to law will be quite unintelligible 
But a coherent science cannot be constructed upon an idea 
which has complex or shifting meanings. One or other 
meaning must be chosen, and when chosen must be made 
the sole foundation of the edifice. It is therefore a piece 
of good fortune that when we say in English that Jurispru- 
• dence is the science of law, we are spared the ambiguities 
which beset the expression of that proposition in Latin, 
German, and French, and have greatly obscured its expo- 
sition in those languages. 

Meauintftif But if the English abstract term ‘Law’ is free from any 
suggestion of the aggregate of Rights, or of the aggregate 
of just things, it is of course suggestive of all the meanings 
in which the concrete term ‘ a law ’ is employed in our 
language ; and these have unfortunately been so numerous 
as to involve the abstract idea in considerable obscurity. 
Hence it is that so many of the definitions which have 
been given of that mysterious non-entity strike us as being 
vague or merely eulogistic. Many of them have reference 
to that divine order which pervades the inanimate universe 
even more than the actions of rational beings ; and those 
of them wdiieh have reference to human action deal quite as 
often with the voluntarily observed maxims of society as with 
rules which are supported by the authority of the State. 

Heterogeneous however as the senses of the term ‘ a law * 
may at first sight appear, the connection between them is 
not hard to trace ; nor is the earliest use widely different 
from the latest and most accurate. 

Its earliest Tho shepherd who guides his flock, or, on a larger scale, 
the head of a family vrho regulates its encampments and 
employments, seems to have been the earliest ' lawgiver,’ 

' So Lord Westburj was at the pains to explain that the word itts, in 
the maxim iffavrantia tvris haud excuiat^ is used in the sense of 'general 
law, the ordinary law of the country,* not in the sense of * a private right.’ 
Cooper r. Fhibbs, L. K. a. H. L. 170. 
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and his directions, as orders given by one who has power obap. n. 
to enforce their observance, are the earliest Maws^.’ The 
original, and still the popular, conception of a ‘law,* is 
a command prescribing a course of action, disobedience to 
which will be punished. In this conception there is of 
course implied that of a lawgiver, who has power to enforce 
his commands From this vague original use of the term 
has arisen that large development of uses, some proper, some 
merely metaphorical, out of which the jurist has to select 
that which he admits into his science. 

The strongest intellectual tendency of mankind is the Derivative 
anthropomorphic. If man is a mystery to himself, external 
nature is a still greater mystery to him, and he explains 
the more by the less obscure. As he governs his fiock 
and his family, so he supposes that unseen beings govern 
the waters and the winds. The greater the regularity 
which he observes in nature, the fewer such beings does 
he suppose to be at work in her ; till at length he rises to 
the conception of one great being whose laws are obeyed 
by the whole universe ; or it may be that, having thus 
arrived at the notion of a universe moving according to 
law, he holds fast to it, even while he loses his hold on the 
idea of the existence of a supreme lawgiver. 

^ So Homer says of the Cyclopes, ecfuorci/cf %Kaaros naidafy < 

OdysB. iz. 114; and Plato, O 2 n*oi &pa rSjv waXcuStv dptaroi vofioOircu y€y 6 vaat, 
yofutt rt Mai voifiivts Minos, p. 320 B. It may be worth while to 

notice that y 6 fios (as distinguished from yofi 6 s) does not occur in Homer. 

Hesiod uses it twice, both times in the singular number, in the Op. et Dies, 

276, 388; and it occurs in the Theogonia. The Homeric word most nearly 
expressive of laws is Bi/uarfs, which however reaUy signifies rather decrees 
made for special cases. Grote, Hist. ii. p. iii ; Maine, Ancient Law, ch. i. 

Cicero derives v 6 /Aot * a suum unique tribuendo,* De Legg. i. 6. It is surely 
reversing the order of ideas to suppose that the use of v 6 pL 09 in the sense 
of ' a chant * is the original one, as does, e.g., Fustel de Coulanges, La Citd 
Antique, p. 227. 

^ Max Miiller appears to think that, among the Hindoos at idl events, the 
order of ideas was the converse, showing that in the Vedic Hymns, JZtta, from 
meaning the order of the heavenly movements, became in time the name for 
moral order and righteousness. Hibbeit Lectures, 1878, p. 235. 



CHAP. n. Men have also almost always believed themselves to be 
acquainted with certiain rules intended for the guidance of 
their actions, and either directly revealed to them by a 
superhuman power, or gathered by themselves from such 
indications of the will of that power as are accessible. They 
have supposed that they have discovered by self-analysis 
a master part of themselves, to the dictates of which they 
owe allegiance. They have observed that, in order that 
their senses may receive certain impressions from external 
objects, those objects must be arranged in certain ways, and 
no other. 

It is easy enough, upon considemtion of these facts, to 
accoiint for the existence of such phrases as laws of Nature, 
laws of God, laws of Morality, laws of Beauty, and others 
which will at once suggest themselves. 

TJie The employment of the same name to denote things so 

different may appear to us to imply an extraordinary con- 

Msiencea. fusion of the topics appropriate to Theology, to Physics, to 
Ethics, to ^Esthetics, and to Jurisprudence ; but the wonder 
will be less if we remember that the separation of the sciences 
to which we are accustomed, and which we take for granted, 
w^as unknown to remote antiquity. The world with all its 
varied phenomena was originally studied as a whole. The 
facts of nature and the doings of man were alike conceived 
of as onlained by the gods. The constitutions of states and 
the customs and laws of all the peoples of the earth were 
as much of divine contrivance as the paths of the planets. 
The great problem thus presented for the study of man- 
kind was gradually broken up into a number of minor 
problems. There occurred a division of the sciences. A 
line was drawn between those which deal with external 
nature, including Theology and Metaphysics, and those 
which deal with the actions of men. These latter, the 
practical, were thus severed from the theoretical sciences ^ ; 

^ They are henceforth connected only by means of religion, and by specula- 
tions concerning the faculties of the human mind. 
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and the term law, which had been used ambignouBlj in the ohap. it. 
discnssion of both sets of topics before their severance, has 
henceforth two distinct histories. In the theoretical sciences, 
it is used as the abstract idea of the observed relations of 
phenomena, be those relations instances of causation or of 
mere succession and co-existence. In the practical sciences 
the term is used to express the abstract idea of the rules 
which regulate human action. 

In the theoretical, or as we should rather say in modem Une of the 
phrase, in the physical sciences, Law is used to denote the 
method of the phenomena of the universe; a use which 
would imply, in accordance with the primitive meaning of 
the term, that this method is imposed upon the phenomena 
either by the will of God, or by an abstraction called 
Nature. 

This use of the term may certainly lead to misconceptions. 

It has long ago been agreed that all we can know of natural 
phenomena is that they co-exist with, or succeed, one another 
in a certain order, but whether this order be imposed im- 
mediately by a divine will, or mediately through an abstraction 
called Nature, or through minor abstractions called Gravitation, 
Electricity, and the like, the phenomena themselves are unable 
to inform us. It is therefore necessary to realise that when 
we talk of the laws of Gravity or of Befraction, we mean 
merely that objects do gravitate and that rays are refracted. 

We are using the term law merely to convey to our minds the 
idea of order and method, and we must beware of importing 
into this idea any of the associations called up by the term 
when it is employed in the practical sciences. 

Its use in these sciences is, speaking very generally, to the 

prsioticftl 

express a rule of human action ; and the sciences of human scienoeB. 
action being those in which the term is most used, and indeed 
is most needed, it is reasonable to say that this is its proper 
meaning, and that its use in the theoretical sciences is 
improper, or metaphorical merely. 

But just as its metaphorical use, as meaning * order,’ is 

c 
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CHAP, n, sometimes obscured by assoeiatioiis derived from its proper 
use as sigpoifying^ ' a rule,’ so is its proper use as ‘ a rule ’ 
occasio&ally confused by an imagfined parity between a rule 
and the invariable order of nature. 

The first step therefore towards clearing the term Law of 
ambiguity for the purposes of Jurisprudence is to discard the 
meaning in which it is employed in the physical sciences, 
where it is used, by a mere metaphor, to express the method 
or order of phenomena, and to adopt as its proper meaning 
that which it bears in the practical sciences, where it is 
employed as the abstract of rules of human action. 

The two The opposition between these two meanings will be best seen 
uieAimits. grouping together, under the heads of Order and Buie 
respectively, a few characteristic specimens of the vagfue 
employment of the term Law 


I. Law as the order of the Universe, 

Order. * Law is the King of Kings, far more powerful and rigid than 

they : nothing can be mightier than law, by whose aid as by 
that of the highest monarch, even the weak may prevail over 
the strong.’“The Vedas ^ 

Nrffxos, 6 •nivToav jSaa-tXevy 
©i^arwj; rc #cal aOavdrcDV , — Pindar 

'Eircl Koi Tov Skov Koa-fiov, Kai rd 0eia Kai fas KaXovfjiipas 
&pa9, vSfios Kol cl XPI 6p(afiivois marreveip, hioiK^ip 

il>atp€Tai . — Demosthenes 

*0 i;ofxo 9 6 Koipos, Senrep corti; 6 6p$bs Xrfyoy bia Trairroap 
ipx6p.€POSf 6 avrhs ibp Ail KaBrj-yefiSpi TOVT<p ttjs t&p okoap 
bioiKtjtrem oyri.— Chrysippus 

‘ Lex vera atque princeps, apta ad iubendum et ad vetandum, 
ratio est recta summi lovis.’ — CScero®. 

* ^t. Br. 14. 4, a. 23 ; Br. Ar. Up. i, 4, 14/cited Tagore Lect. 1880, p. 136. 

* Apud Plat. Gorg. 484 B. * Adv. Aristog. B. p. 808. 

* Apud D. Laert. vii. 88. ® De Leg. ii. 4. 
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‘ Lex aeterna nihil aliud est qoam snmma ratio divinae ohap. it. 
sapientiae, secandum quod est directiva omnium actuum et 
motionum.’— S. Thomas^. 

‘ Of Law there can be no lesse acknowledged, than that her 
seate is the bosome of God, her voyce the harmony of the 
world, all things in Heaven and Earth doe her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power ; both angels and men and creatures of what 
condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniforme consent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy.’ — Hooker 

II. Law as a rule cf Action, 

‘ Lex est recta ratio imperandi atque prohibendi.’ — Cicero Rule. 

‘ Lex nihil aliud nisi recta et a numine deorum tracta ratio, 
iubens honesta prohibens contraria.’ — Cicero 

‘ lus est ars boni et aequi.’ — Celsus 

‘ That which reason in such sort defines to be good that it 
must be done.’ — Hooker ®. 

‘Der Inbegriff der Bedingungen unter dencn die Willkiihr 
des Einen mit der Willkiihr des Anderen nach einem allge- 
meinen Gesetze der Freiheit vereinigt werden kann.’ — Kant 

‘ Der abstracts Ausdruck des allgcmeinen, an und fiir sich 
seienden, Willens.’ — Hegel 

‘ Das organische Ganze der ausseren Bedingungen des ver- 
nunfbgem^sen Lebens.’ — Krause 

‘ Die Kegel wodurch die unsichtbare Grwze bestimmt wird 
innerhalb welcher das Daseyn und die Wirksamkeit jedes 
Einzelnen einen sichem freyen Kaum gewinnt.’ — Savigny 

^ I. a. qu. 93. art. i. ’ Ecd. Pol. i. c. 18. * De Leg. i. 15. 

* PhiL xi. 13 . ‘ Dig. i. i. i. * Eocl. Pol. i. c. 8. 

^ BechtsleliTe, Werke, vii. p. 37. ' Propadentik, Cnnas i. § 26. 

* Abrlss des Systemes der Philosophie des Bechtes, p. 309. 

System, i. p. 333, 
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CHAP. II. 

Bivenity 
of rules 
caUed 
laws. 


Character- 
iHtios oom- 
inon to all 
of them. 


The term Law is employed in Jurisprudence not in the 
sense of the abstract idea of order, but in that of the abstract 
idea of rules of conduct. But of these rules only a particular 
class are 'laws’ in the strict sense of the term; so that 
although the jurist is in no danger of getting entangled in 
questions of physical science, he is obliged to busy himself in 
marking the boundary which separates his own department of 
study from the wider field of morality. His task is so to 
narrow and deepen the popular conception of ‘ a law ’ in the 
sense of a rule of action, as to fit it for his own purposes. This 
task will be undertaken in the next chapter ; before entering 
upon which it may perhaps be as well to point out how various 
in character are those precepts for the guidance of the life and 
conduct of men to which the term law is with more or less 
propriety applied. 

While some of these precepts are received wherever human 
beings are gathered together, others are limited to the 
followers of a particular religion, or to the inhabitants of a 
definite portion of the earth’s surfaee. While some of them 
deal with the fundamental institutions of society, others are 
occupied with the pettiest details of ceremonial or deportment. 
Some are enforced by the whole power of great empires, 
whilst others may be violated by any one who is not afraid to 
encounter the banter of his acquaintance. They possess, 
however, certain characteristics in common, which must be 
briefly enumerated. 

Tiiey all either are, or may be, expressed as. distinct 
propositions. They are, further, propositions addressed to the 
will of a rational being. 

Of the two kinds of projiositions which may be so addressed, 
they are commands; that is to say, precepts in which the 
cause of obedience depends on the will of him who commands ; 
not counsels, which are precepts in which the reason of 
obedience is taken from the thing itself which is advised 


^ Hobbes, Work?, ii. p. 183. On * Imperinm’ and ‘Consilium/ cf. Thoma- 
nni^ Fundamenta L Katniae et G. 1705, p. 133. 
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Being commands, they are accompanied by a sanction ; that ohap. n. 
is to say, they imply, if they do not express, an intimation 
that their author will see to their being obeyed; not 
necessarily by a threat of punishment, as such, but also by 
a promise of interference to prevent disobedience, or to rein- 
state things in the position in which they were before the 
act of disobedience. 

Lastly, they are general commands. They relate to courses 
of conduct, as opposed to special conunands, which enjoin only 
a particular action 

Laws, therefore, in the vague sense of rules of human 
action, are propositions commanding the doing, or abstaining 
from, certain classes of actions ; disobedience to which is 
followed, or is likely to be followed, by some sort of penalty 
or inconvenience. 

There are many propositions of this kind which no one is 
likely seriously to mistake for laws. It is generally under- 
stood that such phrases as the laws of honour, or of etiquette, 
are employed, by way of analogy merely, to indicate rules 
which, either by their trifling importance, or from the 
limited circle in which they are recognised, differ widely from 
precepts which are of such vital moment, either on account of 
the penalties attached to their violation, or of the general 
acceptance which they find, as to be more ordinarily talked of 
as ‘laws.* 

The rules of human action which are most often confused Uses mcwt 
with laws proper, are those which are called laws of God, 
laws of nature, and laws of morality. So closely indeed are 
these topics connected with those proper to Jurisprudence, 
that many of the older works on the subject are occupied as 


'■ AuBtin, i. p. 21. On the other band, Blaokstone, i. p. 44, makes the 
generality of a law depend on its being addressed to a dass of persons. So 
Cicero, de Leg. iii. 19^ ‘ legis haeo vis est scitnm et iussnm in omnes.’ A. Gdlins, 
X. 20, takes Capito’s definition of lex as 'generale iussnm’ to imply that it 
most be 'de nniversis oivibns,’ as opposed to 'privilegia,* and Ulplan, *inra 
non in wfignlan personas, sed generaliter constitnontor,’ Dig. L 3. 8. Of. 
Beniham, Nomogxaphy, c. i, Works, iii. p. 233. 
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CHAP. XI. much with the law of God, or of nature, as with laws proper. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, for instance, begins a dissertation upon 
Law, by stating that laws are of three kinds — the eternal or 
uncreated ; the natural or internal ; and those which are im- 
posed, or of addition. These last, which are explicatory and 
perfecting to the law of nature, are either divine or human ; 
lK)th of which kinds are again variously subdivided \ 

It will therefore be necessary to touch briefly on those 
classes of so-called laws which are occasionally confused with 
laws properly so called. 

‘ Works, iii. p. loi ; Hobbe^ Works, ii. p. i86. Cf. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 
i. c. 15 ; Locke, Hum. Understanding ii. § 6. 



CHAPTER IIL 

LAWS AS BULBS OF HUMAN ACTION. 

The use of the term Law in any but the sciences 
practical or moral, that is to say which have to do with the practical 
human will, is thus merely metaphorical, and irrelevant to 
our enquiry^. Our only real difficulty is to draw a sharp 
line between the meaning in which the term is used in Juris- 
prudence and that in which it is used in the other practical 
sciences. The task is the more difficult that the line has not 
at all times been so sharply drawn as it is now possible and 
desirable to draw it^ 

The common characteristics of the moral sciences, covering 
as they do collectively the phenomena of human action, 
using that term in the widest sense, as including all volitions, 
whether accompanied or not by external movement, may be 
summed up as follows : They postulate a will ; free at any 
rate so far as to be influenced by motives presented to it. 

^ The reader need hardly be reminded that by a 'practical science ’ is not 
meant a body of rules for the government of practice (which would be an art), 
but the study of the principles upon which, as a matter of fact, human action 
is governed. 

* The expression in Greek writers coming nearest to what we mean 
Jurisprudence is probably • Folitike.’ 
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CHAP. 111. They postulate the determination of that will by other causes 
than the mere sensations of the moment, and, more specifi- 
cally, by respect for rules of life and conduct. They have 
many fundamental ideas in common, such as freedom, act, 
obligation, sanction, command ; ideas which they are not 
bound to analyse exhaustively, but employ in accordance with 
the usage of ordinary language, and in senses which might 
be accepted by widely opposed schools of speculation. Each 
science must define and classify such ideas so far as is 
necessary for its own purposes, leaving their full and final 
investigation to Psychology or Metaphysics. Unless the 
sciences so far respect each other’s boundaries, a treatise upon 
any one of them must be preceded by a sketch of all the rest ; 
and thus it has happened that systems of Jurisprudence 
jave been encumbered with digressions and polemics upon 
questions lying wholly outside of its appropriate province. 
DiviMion Tlie resemblances and clifierences in the employment of 
practical term * a law ’ in the several practical sciences must be 
•ciwicea. explained by the resemblances and difierences between the 
sciences themselves. The grand division of these sciences is 
between that which deals with states of the will, irrespectively 
of their outward manifestation in act, and those which deal 
with states of the will only so far as they are manifested in 
action The former regards, while the latter disregard, those 
internal acts of the will which do not result in outward acts 
of the body. 

The former kind of science is ‘ Ethic.* The latter kinds 
possess no received collective name, but may perhaps be 
provisionally designated ‘ Nomology.’ 

The essential difierence between them is that Ethic deals 
not only with the outward results of the determination of that 
faculty of respect for a rule which is the basis of all the moral 
sciences, but also, and rather, with the balance of inward 
forces by which those results are produced. It looks not 
only to the sort of acts which men do, but also to the sort of 

1 Indading therein willed ineotion. 
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iuen who do them^. Nomology^ on the other hand, deals ohap. ui. 
entirely with the conformity or non-conformity of outward 
acts to rules of conduct. 

Ethic is the science of the conformity of human character 
to a type ; Nomology, of the conformity of actions to rules. 

Ethic is the science mainly of duties ; while Nomology 
looks rather to the definition and preservation of rights. 

The terms right and duty are of course correlatives, and are 
common to both Ethic and Nomology ; but the former science, 
in accordance with its more inward nature, looks rather to 
the duties which are binding on the conscience ; the latter 
looks to the rights which are the elements of social life. 

Ethic has been well described by Kant as concerned with Ethic, 
the laws for which external legislation is impossible It is 
the science of those rules which when known are themselves 
adopted by the will as its objects or aims. This rightness 
of will can never be enforced by external legislation, but 
must be the free choice of the individual. All that external 
legislation can do is to affect the external expression of the 
will in act ; and this, not by a rectification of the aim itself 
of the will, but by causing the will to follow out another aim 
iif'Act. 

The science of this office of external regulation is what Nomology. 
we have called ‘ Nomology.’ It may be defined as ‘ the 
science of the totality of the laws for which an external 
legislation is possible^.’ 

* So Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 4. Law commandB not but rd tow 

&vSp€iov. lb. iii. S. 1 ; v. 1. 14. 

* Togendlehre, Werke, vii. p. i8a. 

» This definition is applied by Kant, Rechtslehre, ib. p. a;, to the science of 
Law. He opposes * Rechtslehre * to * Tugendlehre,* making these two species 
exhaust the genns 'Sittenlehre/ Now we haye endeavoured to explain that this 
genus contains the two species * Ethic,' and what we have called ‘ Nomology,* 
which latter, besides J urispmdence, contains other sub-species. W e submit that 
Kant*s definition as he applies it is too wide. There are rules of action which 
can be imposed by external authority, and yet are not laws. His defimtion 
should apply, as we have applied it, to a dass of sciences, of which J oris- 
prudence is only one. 
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The moral Bciences having thus been grouped under the 
head of Ethic, when the object of investigation is the con- 
formity of the will to a rule ; and of Nomology, when the 
object of investigation is the conformity of acts to a rule, we 
pass by the formerj as foreign to our subject, and confine our 
attention to the latter. 

Nomology, the science of external action, must be divided, 
according to the authority by which the rules of which it 
treats are enforced, into — 

I. A science of rules enforced by indeterminate authority. 

II. A science of rules enforced by determinate authority. 

I. What may be vaguely called ‘ moral laws * are of very 
various origin and obligation. Their common characteristic 
is that, although no definite authority can be appealed to in 
case of their infraction, yet those who obey them are regarded 
with favour, and those who disobey them with disfavour, 
either by society in general or by a section of it. Under this 
large ontegory may be classed the laws of usage in the pro- 
nunciation of words, of fashion in the choice of dress, of social 
demeanour, of professional etiquette, or of honour between 
gentlemen, as well as the gravest precepts of morality, 
specifically so called. All of them possess the common 
characteristic of being generally received in certain circles 
of society, while anything done in contravention of them 
exposes the transgressor to various shades of ridicule, hatred 
or coercion. 

The weakest sort of these rules are undoubtedly those of 
fashion and etiquette ; deviation from which is called eccen- 
tricity or vulgarity, and is visited by penalties varying from 
a smile to ostracism from society. 

A somewhat stronger force may be attributed to the so- 
called law of honour, deviations from which are in this 
country stigmatised as ‘conduct unbecoming a gentleman.’ 
This however, so far as it exceeds in delicacy the dictates 
of ordinary morality, is recognised by a comparatively small 
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cla43s, and, as has been well observed, regulates only the chap. ni. 
duties betwixt equals Far more important are those pre- of morality, 
cepts which are more usually called principles of morality, 
and the in&action of which is called vice. 

As to the origin and authority of the laws of iashion, and 
of the code of honour, there is no mystery. Every one admits 
that these are, though in different degrees, conventional, and 
have grown up in particular circles and states of society to 
which they were found beneficial. With reference to those 
wider formulas called moral principles, there is by no means 
the same consent. This great body of maxims, regulating 
the relations of man to man in all the intercourse of life, 
would seem to have grown up partly under the influence of 
religion, partly out of speculative theories, partly out of the 
necessities of existence. Which of these ingredients is the 
essential, or the most essential, element of morality, may well 
be questioned. It is at any rate certain that morality is not 
due to the direct interposition of political authority. 

Into the battles which are perpetually raging as to the 
essential quality of virtue in itself, and as to the faculty by 
which the virtuous quality of actions is discerned it is not 
the business of the jurist to enter. He is not obliged to 
decide whether the criterion of virtue be conduciveness to 
utility, or accordance with nature; nor need he profess his 
belief, or disbelief, either in an innate moral sense, or in 
a categorical imperative of the practical reason. These are 
the hard questions of Metaphysics. The business of the jurist 
is, in the first place, to accept as an undoubted fact the 
existence of moral principles in the w^orld, differing in many 
particulars in different nations and at different epochs, but 
having certain broad resemblances; and^ in the second 


* Paley, Mor. Phil, book 5 . ch. 2. ‘ The law of Honour is a system of rules 
constructed by people of fashion, and calculated to facilitate their intercourse 
with one another, and for no other purpose.* Ibid. Cf. Ihering, Der Kampf 
urn's Recht, p. 25. 

* See Dugald Stewart, Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 
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CHAP. III. place, to observe the sort of sanction by which these prin- 
ciples are made effective. He will then be in a position to 
draw unswervingly the line which divides such moral laws 
from the laws which are the subjects of his proper science^. 

While the broad resemblance of the moral principles of 
mankind is universally admitted, the occasional divergencies 
between them are frequently lost sight of. The truth upon 
this point is admirably expressed by Paley. ‘ Moral approba- 
tion,’ he writes, ‘ follows the fashions and institutions of the 
countiy we live in; which &shions also and institutions 
themselves have grown out of the exigencies, the climate, 
situation, or local circumstances of the country, or have been 
set up by the authority of an arbitrary chiefbain or the unac- 
countable caprice of the multitude^.’ 

As to the sanction of moral rules, in the wide sense of the 
term, it was well said by Locke that ‘no man escapes the 
punishment of their censure and dislike who offends against 
the fashion and opinion of the company he keeps, and would 
recommend himself to it^’ Such rules are thus by no means 
without their appropriate sanction. We cannot therefore, 
with Thomasius, see in the presence or absence of compul- 
sion the dividing characteristic between morality and Law^. 

Enough has perhaps been said with reference to moral 
rules generally. One class of these rules has however exer- 
cised so wide an influence, and is so intimately connected 
with our more immediate subject, as to demand a more 
extended notice. 

The law of That portion of morality which supplies the more important 
Nature. universal rules for the governance of the outward acts of 

mankind is called the ‘Law of Nature.’ 

^ Gf. Kant, Tugendl^re, Werke, vii. p. 177. 

* Mor. Phil, book i. oh. 5. Cf. Herodotus, iii. 38 ; Arist. £th. Nic. ▼. 7 ; 
Montaigne, Estau, i. oh. 22 ; Pascal, I^ens^es, iii. 8. 

* Human Understanding, book ii. §§ i-ia, where he Boarody does justioe to 
the effects produced by sympathy with the sentiment of our fellow-creatures. 

* Fund. 1 . Nat. iL 0. 6. § 3, 
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This is a plain and, it is submitted, true account of a subject chap. tii. 
upon which a vast amount of mystical writing has been ex- 
pended. Such of the received precepts of morality relating 
to overt acts, and ilierefore capable of being enforced by a 
political authorily, as either are enforced by such authority 
or are supposed to be fit so to be enforced, are called * laws of 
Nature.* They are precepts obedience to which, whether it 
be or be not commanded by the State, is insisted upon by 
a deep-rooted public sentiment. Besting essentially upon 
public sentiment, they are rules of morality; but having 
reference only to such outward actions as are thought fit for 
political enforcement, they form only one class of such rules. 

After what has been said as to the origin and authority of 
moral rules in general, it will be unnecessary to discuss at 
length the origin and authority of such moral rules as are 
called natural laws. Whatever may be the objective char- 
acter of those laws^, whether they should be identified with 
the will of God, or should be supposed to be in some sort the 
guides even of that will, it is enough for the jurist that they 
certainly rest, like other moral rules, upon the support of 
public sentiment. 

While there has been much difference of opinion as to the 
contents of the Law of Nature, the existence of such a law has 
been very generally admitted. 

At the time when the social were first separated from 
the physical sciences, speculation recognised in the former 
nothing but what is variable and arbitrary. Thus Demo- 
critus taught that legal institutions were of human devising, 
while atoms and vacuum exist by Nature*. It was the 
stock sophistical doctrine that moral distinctions, especially 
Justice, are the creatures of law; which is itself a mere • 
compromise, securing each man against injury on condition 

^ Whether for inBtftnoe it be more tme to say with Cioero, de Leg. ii. 4, *Lex 
vera ratio est recta Bummi lovis/ or with Horace, Sat. i. a. 98, ' Utilitas insti 
prope mater et aequi.’ 

* XIoii§TA dk ¥ 6 fuiuL c 7 ku, ^^€1 8^ Mfiovt icoi Kwlnf, Diog. Laert. ix. 45. 
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CHAP. lu. J that he surrenders the luxury of ill-treating his neighbours 
The purely conventional character of morality is also the con- 
clusion drawn by Herodotus from the contradictory views and 
customs which he found to prevail among difierent nations^. 

But a contrary view found early expression in literature. 

Sophocles makes Antigone appeal from the orders of King 

Kreon to the ^ > v - - 

aypairra k aor<paArj Oeatv 

No/xt/xa^. 

Aristotle fully recognises the existence of a natural .as well 
as of a legal Justice^. He mentions as an ordinary device 
of rhetoric the distinction which may be drawn between the 
written law, and ‘ the common law * which is in accordance 
with Nature and immutable^. 

The Stoics were in the habit of identifying Nature with 
Law in the higher sense, and of opposing both of these terms 
to Law which is such by mere human appointment. ‘Justice/ 
they say, ‘is by Nature and not by imposition®.' ‘It proceeds 
from Zeus and the common Nature"^.' In a passage already 
quoted, Chiysippus speaks of ‘ the common law, which is the 
right reason, which pervades all things, identical with Zeus, 
the ruler of the government of the Universe®.' 

The same view finds expression in the Roman lawyers. 


' Td ^Haiov is 6X\6rpio¥ &ya96v, Plato, Repub. ii. ad init. ; cf. Arist. Eth. 
Nic. V. I. 17. 

^ Herodot. iii. 38. *J’ai bien peur quo cette nature ne soit elle-m^me 
qu’une premiere ooutume, comme la coutiixne eet une seconde nature,* says 
Pancal, Penates, iii. 19. 

• ver. 454; cf. Oedip. R. ver. 1865 ; Xen, Memor. iv. 4. 19 ; Plato, Legg. 
PP- 563, 793 - 

^ Tou 9k voXiTiKov Zittaiov t 3 /ikv <pvtritc6y kari, rd 9k vo/ukov^ <pvaiK6v fikv t 3 
wyraxov r^v avr^v txov SvrafUK, «coi ov rS So/rciv f yo/xiicdy 9k 9 dpxV^ 
lAkv o99kv 9ta(p4p€i oCtm dWats, Sray 9k Ouvrai 9uuf>4p€i. He goes on to 
explain this statement, and to refute the idea that everything which is 
is wholly dutyr/rw. He uses <rw9iiicip as synonymous with yopuKdy, Eth. 
Nic. V. 7. 

” Rhet. i. 16. He also opposes the SStos rofios to that which is koiv6s or jcard 
ib. 14; cf. Demosth. Aristocrat, p. 639. 

• Stob. Eod. ii. p. 184. * Chrys. apud Pint, de Stoic. Rep. 9. 

• Chrys. apud Biog. Laert. vii. 88. 
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‘ Law/ says Cicero, ‘ is the highest reason, implanted in chap. m. 
Nature, which commands those things which ought to be 
done and prohibits the reverse.’ * The highest law was bom 
in all the ages before any law was written or State was 
formed^.’ ‘Law did not then begin to be when it was put 
into writing, but when it arose, that is to say at the same 
moment with the mind of God^.’ 

It may be worth while to add a few instances from later 
writers of the terms in which the law of Nature has been 
spoken of. 

S. Thomas Aquinas says : ‘ Participatio legis aetemae in 
rational! creatura lex naturalis dicitur^.’ 

Grotius: ‘lus naturale est dictatum rectae rationis, indi- 
cans actui alicui^ ex eius oonvenientia aut disconvenientia cum 
ipsa Natura rationali ac sociali, inesse moralem turpitudinem 
aut necessitatem moralem, ac consequentcr ab auctpre Naturae 
Deo talem actum aut vetari aut praecipi*.’ 

Hobbes : ‘ Reason suggesteth convenient Articles of Peace, 
upon which men may be drawn to agreement. These Articles 
are they which otherwise are called the Lawses of Nature ®.* 

Jeremy Taylor; ‘The law of nature is the universal law of 
the world, or the law of mankind, concerning common neces- 
sities, to which we are inclined by nature, invited by consent, 
prompted by reason, but is bound upon us only by the com- 
mand of God®.* 

Cumberland : ‘ Lex Naturae est propositio naturaliter cog- 
nita, actiones indicans efiectriees communis boni 

The term ‘ Law of Nature,’ besides the sense in which we Special 
have just explained it, has been employed in a wider and also 
in a more restricted sense. 

^ De Legib. i. 6 ; cf. De Inv. ii. 5a. 

* De Legib. ii. 4 ; cf. the distinction between *Bumma lex* and 'lex scripta,' 
ib. oc. 6. 15 ; between 'lex Naturae* and 'civilis,* De Off. iii. 17 ; and between 
< Buminum ius ’ and * iuB civile,* Bep. v. 5 (Mai). 

* 1. 2 , q. 91. art. 2. ^ De I. Bell, et P. i. i. 10. 

B Ijeviathan, p. 63. * Duct. Dub. iL c. i. r. 1. ^ De L^e Nat. v. 1. 
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CHAP. m. 

The wider 
venae. 


The 

narrower 

tense. 


The wider is that of the well-known ‘ins natnrale* of 
TJlpian, which he says prevails among animals as well as men, 
regnlating the nurture of the young and the union of the 
sexes It is obvious that the courses of action mentioned 
by Ulpian are followed in pursuance, not of a precept addressed 
to a rational will, which alone is properly called a ‘ law,’ but 
rather of a blind instinct, resembling the forces which sway 
the inanimate world Such an ejnployment of the term is, 
in fact, fully as metaphorical as its use to express the order of 
the universe. A law for the nurture of offspring is no more 
intelligible than a law of gravitation. 

It is in pursuance of this ‘law,’ which is supposed to 
govern the relations of men before they have originated 
any of those institutions which mark their superiority to the 
merely animal creation, that all men are asserted to be equal, 
‘lure cnim naturali ab initio omnes homines liberi nasce- 
bantur*; which is equivalent to saying that before any laws 
were in existence, no differences between man and man were 
recognised by law. Ulpian’s ‘ ius naturalo * is therefore a 
merely metaphorical phrase, leading to consequences which, 
however magniloquently they may be expressed, turn out 
upon analysis to be dangerous truisms. All legal right 
and wrong had its origin after human society was put in 
motion and began to reflect and act. To talk of law and 
right as applied to mankind at a supposed period anterior 
to society l)eginning to think and act is a contradiction in 
terms^. 

An employment of the term 'natural law’ in a sense as 
much narrower than that which we have given it as Ulpian’s 
is wider, is its identification with the ‘ius gentium.* The 
‘ius gentium,’ in its origin a system of positive law enforced 
among the Homans and the races with whom they were 

' lust. Inst. i. a. * Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 276. 

* Yet writers are not wanting to assure us that the genesis of law preceded 
even the development of the family ! Zoooo-Bosa, Prinoipii d*una Hreistoria 
del Diritto, 18S5, p. 36. 
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brought into commercial contact^ was conceived of, doubtless chap. m. 
as early as the second century b.c.^, as a body of principles 
which are found in the laws of all nations, and which there- 
fore point to a similarity in the needs and ideas of all 
peoples. * Ins autem gentium omni humano generi commune 
est; nam usu exigente et humanis necessitatibus gentes 
humanae quaedam sibi constituerunt. Bella etenim orta sunt 
et captivitates secutae, et servitutes, quae sunt naturali iuri 
contrariae *.* By the introduction of these precepts the 
narrow and strict law of Rome was gradually enriched and 
expanded. It was an afterthought to give them a higher 
authority and a philosophical significance by identifying them 
with the ‘ ius naturale ’ ; as is done even by Cicero ® ; and 
more explicitly by Gains when he says : * Quod vero naturalis 
ratio inter omnes homines constituit, id apud omnes populos 
peraeque custoditur, vocaturque ius gentium, quasi quo iure 
omnes gentes utuntur^.* 

Ulpian’s extravagantly wide application of the term never 
seems to have gained currency. It was, on the other hand, 
long and generally used in ^he restricted sense of an equi- 
valent for what the Romans meant by the ‘ ius gentium,* 

Its suitable and convenient use in the sense in which it 
was employed by Aristotle was restored by such writers as 
Oldendorp, Gentili, and Grotius. 

A brief notice must suffice of the various practical con- Deductiomj 
elusions which have been drawn from the doctrine of ‘ius doctrine, 
naturale.’ 

I. Acts prohibited by positive law, but not by the so-called 
natural law, are said to be ‘ mala prohibita,’ not ‘ mala in se.’ 

' Cic. De Off. iii. 69. Cf. Yoigt, Das Ius Naturale, passim, and Prof. 

Nettleship, Journal of Philology, xii. p. 169. 

^ lust. Inst. i. 2. § 2. * Gentium ius . . . ab eo enim nominatumest . . . et 
omnes gentes similiter eo sunt usae; quod enim honestum et iustum est 
omnium utilitati couTenit.* Frag. Vet. I. Cti. Cf. Cic. de Off. iii. 17 ; Tusc. 
i. 13 ; GaL Inst. iii. 93. 

’ *L^ naturae id eat gentium,’ De Off. i. 23. * Inst. i. i, 

D 
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LAWS AS RULES OF HUMAN ACTION. 


oHAp. ni. Thus a govenunent may find it expedient to forbid certain 
acts, such as ihe planting of tobacco^, which are not regarded 
as odious by the public sentiment. 

2. Positive laws have been said to be invalid when they 
contradict the law of nature. So Hooker, paraphrasing S. 
Thomas : ‘ Human laws are measures in respect of men whose 
motions they must direct. Howbeit such measures they are as 
have also their higher rules to be measured by : which rules 
are two, the law of God, and the law of nature. So that laws 
must be made according to the general law of nature, and 
without contradiction to any positive law of scripture ; other- 
wise they are ill madc^.* Grotius : ‘ Humana iura multa 
constituere possunt praeter naturam, contra naturam nihiP.’ 
And Blackstone: 'This law of nature, being co-eval with 
mankind and dictated by God himself, is of course superior 
in obligation to any other. It is binding all over the globe 
in all countries and at all times : no human laws are of any 
validity, if contrary to this; and such of them as are valid 
derive all their force, and all their authority, mediately or 
immediately from their original^’ 

3 . Natural law, or natural equity, has been often called in 
to justify a departure from the strict rules of positive law. 

With the changing ideas of society cases of course often 
occurred when the law of the State was found to be in 
opposition to the views of equity entertained by the people 
or by leading minds among them. The opposition would be 
said in modem language to be between law and morality. 
But law and morality in early times were not conceived of 
as distinct. The contrast was therefore treated as existing 
between a higher and a lower kind of law, the written law 
which may easily be superseded, and the unwritten but 
immutable law which is in accordance with Nature. 

^ la Gh. II. c. 34. Gf. the lexuent view which has been taken by the 
Courts of evasions of the revenue laws, e. g. Holman v. Johnson, Gowp. 341. 

‘ Ecol. Pol. iii. c. 9. ’ Be I. B. et P. ii. 3. 6. 

* Gonun. Introd. p. 43. Gf. Gio. de Legib. ii. 4 ; Suarei^ de Leg^ et Beo, 
ii. 14; Raleigh, Works, iii; Coke, L Inst, ix, 183, 197; Locke, Giv. Gov. ii. 
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And this way of talking continues to be practised to the chap. hi. 
present day. Long after the boundary between law and 
morality had been clearly perceived, functionaries who were 
in the habit of altering the law without having authority to 
legislate found it convenient to disguise the fact that they 
were appealing from law to morality, by asserting that they 
were merely administering the law of Nature instead of law 
positive. 

4. In cases for which the law makes no provision the 
Courts are sometimes expressly authorised to decide in 
accordance with the principles of natural law. This is so, 
for instance, in the Austrian Civil Code and the Com- 
missioners for preparing a body of substantive law for India 
recommend that the judges should decide such cases ‘ in the 
manner they deem most consistent with the principles of 
justice, equity, and good conscience 

5. The law of Nature is the foundation, or rather the 
scaffolding, upon which the modern science of International 
Law was built up by Gentili and Grotius. 


II. In contrast with the species of rules which we Rules 
have just been considering, are rules set by a determinate i,y deter- 
authority. 

Ajnong such rules would no doubt be included rules Divine 
imposed, or thought to be imposed, upon mankind by 
God or Gods. Direct revelations of the will of a supernatural 
power, or such indirect intimations of that will as each man 
may find in his own conscience, have alike been described as 
'laws of God®.* It has been believed that infractions of 
either class of God’s laws, generally known as sins, are 
sooner or later to be redressed ; whether, as among the Jews, 


‘ ‘ Nach den natttrlidien Grundsatzen,* ( 7. 

’ First Report, p. 9 ; Second Report, p. 10. 

’ Austin introduces a new ambiguity into the term *law of God,’ by 
applying it complimentarily to the conclusions arrived at by the ut il i t a ri an 
philo8q>hy as to the mode of producing the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 


T) Z 
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DeBnition 
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the zedress is to take the shape of temporal reward and 
punishment, or, as under the Christian dispensation, the 
readjustment of religious good and evil is postponed to a 
future state of existence. The laws of God thus resemble in 
almost every point, other than the essential points of source 
and sanction, those laws which we shall presently admit to 
be properly so called. It is however just this diflTerence 
of source and sanction which withdraws them from the 
cognisance of Jurisprudence. Laws the author and upholder 
of which is superhuman are within the province of quite a 
different science, and the jurist may be warned, in the 
quaint words of Thomasius, ‘ not to put his sickle into the 
field of dread Theology^/ 

Leaving therefore on one side those rules which are set by 
God, we come to those which are set by a definite human 
authority, and here we draw the final distinction between 
the case when such authority is, and the case when it is 
not, a sovereign political authority. Rules set by such an 
authority are alone properly called ‘ laws.* 

Bya successive narrowing of the rules for human action, 
we have at length arrived at such of those rules as are laws. 
A law, in the proper sense of the term, is therefore a general 
rule of human action, taking cognisance only of external 
acts, enforced by a determinate authority, which authority 
is human, and, among human authorities, is that which is 
paramount in a political society. 

More briefly, a general rule of external human action 
enforced by a sovereign political authority. 

All other rules for the g^dance of human action are called 
laws merely by analogy ; and any propositions which are not 
rules for human action are called laws by metaphor only. 

^ *Ne falcem hie immittamuB in campum venerandae Theologiae*; Inst, 
lur. Div., lib. i. o. i. § 163. Elsewhere the same author doubts the truth of 
the conception of God as a law-giyer. The wise man, he says, sees in God 
rather the teacher of a law of Natnre^ or a Father ; Fund. 1 . Nat. et Gent. c. 5. 



CHAPTER IV. 

POSITIVE LAW. 

A lAW, in the sense in which that term is employed in Pomtiva 
J urisprudence, is enforced by a sovereign political authority. 

It is thus distinguished not only from all rules which, like 
the principles of morality and the so-called laws of honour 
and of fashion, are enforced by an indeterminate authority, 
but also from all rules enforced by a determinate authority, 
which is either, on the one hand, superhuman, or, on the 
other hand, politically subordinate. 

In order to emphasise the fact that laws, in the strict 
sense of the term, are thus authoritatively imposed, they are 
described as ‘ positive ’ laws 

It is to such laws that the following definitions will be Dofini- 

tiont. 

found to have reference : — 

Tovrd i<m vo^os, & irAvras ivOptiTTovs irpooTiKei Tr^lOcarOai dia 
iroXAd, Kol fJLi\i<rTa Sri was iari vop-os etpripLa piv xai bwpov 
deoO, hoypoL bi i,v0p<iTru)V ff>povCpMV, iTtavopOtapa b^ rwv iKOvtrCtav 

^ * Poative are those which have not been from eternity ; but have been 
wiMilA Lawes by the Will of those that have had the Sovereign Power over 
others.’ Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 148. 'Positiva’ are opposed to 'natnralia* 
by Anlns GeUins, as Biffn to 'Naturalia magU quam arbitraria.* 

Noctes Att. z. 4. 
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POSITIVE LAW. 


CHAP. iv. Kal iLKOvaCuDV hixapTrifiironv. vdXecDS di <rvvOrjKrj KOivri, koB' fjv 
iiracrk TtpocrqK^i Cfjv rots iv rfi ircfAei.— Demosthenes 

"'Ocra y hv rh Kparovv rrjs irdXea)^ /3ovX€V(r{ifi€VOv h XP^ •aoulv 
ypiyjriii v6pos KoXfirai. — ^Xenophon®. 

*0 v6p.o$ iarri XSyos Sipi<rp,ivo9i Kaff iyioXoyiav Koivrjv TrJXccos, 
prjv^cDv TT&s 5ci Tspamlv IxacTa. — Anaximenes ®. 

‘ Lex est generale iussum populi aut plebis, rogante magis- 
tratu.*— Atteius Capito^. 

‘Lex cst commune praeceptum, virorum prudentium con- 
sultum, delictorum quae sponte vcl ignorantia contrahuntur 
coercitio, communis reipublicae sponsio.’ — Fapinianus 

‘ The speech of him who by right commands somewhat to 
be done or omitted.’ — Hobbes®. 

‘ Voluntas superioris quatenus libertatem coarctatlex dicitur.’ 
— Thomasius 

‘ A portion of discourse by which expression is given to an 
extensively applying and permanently enduring act or state 
of the will, of a person or persons in relation to others, in 
relation to whom he is, or they are, in a state of superiority.* 
— Bcntham ®. 

‘ Das positive Rocht durch die Sprache verkorpert, und mit 
absoluter Macht versehen, heisst das Gesetz.’ — Savigny®, 

‘ Die von der hochsten, Staatsgewalt aufgestellten objectiven 
Rechts-satze.’ — Bruns *®. 

*Der Inbegriff der in einem Staate geltenden Zwangs- 
normen.’ — Ihering 

Most of the terms employed in our definition of positive 
law have already been sufiiciently discussed. It remains 

‘ Adv. Aristogeit. p. 774 ; Dig. i. 3. 2. Of. the deacripti<mB of v 6 iios as 
S67/M1 Z 6 ^a wo^tTitc^, in Plato's Minos, p. 314 c. 

‘ Mem. i. 0. a. 43. ’ Arist. Bhet. ad Alex. i. 4. 

* Apnd A. Gdl. X. c. ao. ^ Dig. L 3. 3. 

* Works, ii. p. 49; cf. iii. p. 251. ^ lur. Diy. i. 84. ” Works, iii. p. 233. 

* System, i. p. 39, Apnd Holxendorff, EncydCpadie, i. p. 258. 

'' Der Zwedt im Becht, i. p. 318. 
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however to explain what is meant by ‘ a sovereign political chap. iv. 
authority.' 

A * People * is a large number of human beings, united People, 
together by a common language, and by similar customs 
and opinions, resulting usually from common ancestry, re- 
ligion, and historical circumstances. 

A ‘ State ’ is a numerous assemblage of human beings, state, 
generally occupying a certain territory, amongst whom the 
will of the majority, or of an ascertainable class of persons, 
is by the strength of such a majority, or class, made to 
prevail against any of their number who oppose it. 

A State may be coextensive with one Pt'ople ^ as is now 
the case in France, or may embrace several, as is the case 
with Austria. One People may enter into the composition of 
several States, as do the Poles and the Jews. 

A People, it is truly said, is a natural unit, as contrasted 
with a State which is an artificial unit^. lliere must 
doubtless have been Peoides before there were States ; that 
is to say, there must have been groups of human beings 
united by similarity of language, customs, and o]>inions, 
before there arose amongst them an organisation for en- 
forcing the opinions of the majority, or those of a government 
acquiesced in by a majority, upon an unwilling minority. 

Although scarcely any traces remain in history of the 
transformation of a People into a State, it is impossible to 
affirm, with Savigny, that a People, which he calls ‘an 
invisible natural whole,’ never exists as such ; never, that is 
to say, without ‘ its bodily form ' the State Aristotle 
speaks of the Arcadians as remaining an iBvos till, by the 
founding of Megalopolis, they become a TroAiy^. Nor can 
we follow Savigny in regarding the creation of the State as 

* According to the extreme advocates of the ‘ doctrine of Nationality,* 
espeoiaUy in Italy, this is the only perfect and legitimate State : e.g. Mancini, 

Della nazionalith come fondamento del diritto delle genti (1851)* Proliuioni, 

Napoli, 1873. 

* Savigny, Syatem, i. p. 22 . * Ib. p. 22 , * Pol. ii 2 . 3. 
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CHAP. IV. the highest function of Law ^ Morality may precede, but 
Law must follow, the organisation of a political society. 

Definitions Of such a society the following definitions have been 
of a state. . ^ , 

given at vanous periods : — 

t* CK 7r\€L6v(i)p KODfx&p KOLVcovia teXeior •rr6\is, ff vi(n}i 
txpvora Ttipas rrjs avrapKiiaSi m liras ytvopLivri p,iv otv 

Tov Cfjv lv€K€Vi oS(ra bl Tov eS C^v . — Aristotle 

‘ Respublica est cootus multitudinis, iuris consensu et 
utilitatis communione sociatus.’ — Cicero 

'Civitas nihil aliud cst quam hominum multitudo, aliquo 
Bocietatis vinculo colligata.’ — S. Augustine 

' Respublica cst familiarum rcmmque inter ipsas communium 
s^imma intestate ac ratione moderata multitudo.’ — Bodinus®. 

‘ Civitas est coetus perfectus liberorum hominum, iuris 
fruendi et communis utilitatis causa sociatus.’ — Grotius ®. 

‘ The Common-wealth is one Person, of whose Acts a 
great multitude, by mutuall Covenants, one with another, 
have made themselves every one the Author, to the end 
he may use the strength and means of them all, as he 
shall think expedient, for their Peace and Common Defence.’ 
— Hobbes 

‘ Societas hominum communis boni coniunctis viribus 
promovendi causa contracta civitas est.’ — Wolf®. 

‘ A State is a body of free persons, united together for the 
common benefit, to enjoy peaceably what is their own, and to 
do justice to others,’ — Supreme Court, U. S.® 

‘ Der Stat ist die politisch organisirte Volksperson eines 
bestimmten Landes.’ — Bluntschli 

' Savigny, System, i. p. aa ; of. Liv. Hist. i. c. 8. ^ 8. 

* Do Rep. i. as. * De Civ. Dei, xv. c. 8. » De Rep. i. i. 

* I. B. et P. i. 0* i. 14. * Leviathan, p. 88. 

* luB Nat. § 4. 9. part. 8. * Chisholm v, Ceorgia, a Dallas, 456. 

Die Lehre vom modemen Stat, i. p. a4. 
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‘Der Staat ist die Form der gperegelten und gesicherten obap. nr. 
Ausubong der socialen Zwangsgewalt.’ — Ihering 

It would be rather within the scope of a professed work 
upon International Law than of a treatise upon Jurisprudence 
to explain more fully the characteristics of a true State, and 
to show how it differs from other societies which in some 
respects resemble it : as, for instance, the Catholic Church ; 
a great trading corporation, such as the East India Company ; 
a great and permanent league, such as that of the Hanse 
towns ; nomad races ; rebels and pirates. 

The origin of States has been a favourite subject 
speculation. To the Greeks the organised city government 
in which they delighted seemed the result of superhuman 
wisdom. It was a commonplace with their earlier poets 
and philosophers to ascribe a divine origin to States and to 
legislation. ‘ Laws,’ says Demosthenes, * are the gift of God, 
and the teaching of sages 

Later speculators, not content to veil their ignorance 
under a pious allegory, have explained the rise of political 
society by the hypothesis of an ‘ original contract/ the 
covenants of which they have set out with vast, if misplaced, 
ingenuity. The hypothesis is clearly, though by no means 
for the first time, stated by Grotius in the following 
passage : * Qui se coetui alicui aggregaverant, aut homini 

hominibusque subiecerant, hi aut expresse promiserant, aut ex 
negotii natura tacite promisisse debebant intelligi, secuturos 
se id quod aut coetus pars maior, aut hi quibus delata 
potestas erat, constituissent 

Even were the theory of an original contract within the 
scope of the present treatise, it would be unnecessary to 

* Der Zweek im Becht, i. p. 307. * Adv. Aristogeit. i. (p. 774 )» 

* I. B. et P. Proleg. 15 ; so Hooker, Eocl. Pol. i. c. 10 ; liocke, CIt. Got. i* 
e. viii. 99 ; Boosseau, Contrat SociaL On the other hand, Paley, Mor. Phil. i. 

р. 146 ; Bentham, i. pp. 342, 261 ; Austin, i. pp. 271-316 ; Maine, Anc. Law, 

с. ix. 
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theory 
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Lawes, and not before ; as being then the commands of the 
Common- wealth In the words of an eminent living jurist : 
'Das Becht existirt erst vermoge der Sanction der Bechts- 
gemeinschafb des einzelnen Staates 

Considerable doubt has of late been thrown upon the 
doctrine that apart from the existence of a State, and of a 
sovereign power within it, there can be no Law, because all 
laws are rules enforced by such a power. Real difficulties 
in applying the doctrine to the facts of history have been 
pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, with that fertility of 
illustration and that cogency of argument for which his 
writings are so conspicuous. He asks in what sense it is 
true that the village customs of the Punjaub were enforced 
by Runject Singh, or the laws of the Jews, during their 
vassalage to Persia, by the Great King at Susa. He denies 
that Oriental empires, whose main fiinction is the levying 
of armies and the collection of taxes, busy themselves 
with making or enforcing legal rules ; nor will he concede 
that it is a serious answer to his objections to say that 
‘ what a government does not forbid it allows.' He would 
almost restrict to the Roman Empire, and the States which 
arose out of its ruins, the full applicability of the Austinian 
conception of positive law. As applied to other political 
societies, he looks upon it as an ideal or abstraction, related 
to actual phenomena as are the axioms of mathematics to 
the actual conditions of matter, or the postulates of political 
economy to the dealings of ordinary life 

These remarks are no less valuable than they are interesting. 
When legal phenomena are explained by the action of an 

‘ Leviathan, p. 138. 

* Von Bar, Das intemationale Privat- and Strafrecht, p. 519. Cf. Sir 
Henry Maine's remarks on * the retreat out of sight of the force which is the 
motive power of law’ in the modem world. *The great difficulty,* he says, 
* of the modem analytical jurists has been to recover from its hiding-place the 
force which gives its sanction to the law.’ Early Law and Custom, p. 388. 

’ Early History of Institutions, Leot. ziii. 
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absolute political sovereign, the student of Jurisprudence cbap. iv. 
should always remember, and may no doubt be in danger 
of forgetting, that the explanation, though trae as a general 
statement/ necessarily leaves out of account many other 
characteristics of such phenomena. 

Sir Henry Maine has done good serxice by pointing out Jostifica- 
the mistake of supposing that the obligation of law rests theory, 
everywhere, and at all times, as immediately and obviously 
upon a sovereign political authority as it does in England at 
the present day. In guarding against a cnide application 
of the doctrine of sovereignty, this great jurist has however 
perhaps hardly done justice to its esscniial truth. The reply 
which we would venture to make to his remarks upon this 
point would be to the following effect. 

With reference to the Western nations, we would submit 
that the dependence of law upon sovereignty was as obvious 
in Attica and Lacedaemon as it ever w^as under the Roman 
Empire. A law as carried by Pericles, or as imagined by 
Plato, would conform to Austin’s definition as completely 
as would a constitution of Marcus Aurelius. 

With reference to the relation of a great Oriental tax- 
gathering empire to the village customs of its subjects, 
or to the more distinctly formulated laws of a conquered 
province, it is necessary to draw a distinction. Disobedience 
to the village custom or the provincial law may either be 
forcibly repressed, or it may be acquiesced in, by the local 
authority. If it be habitually repressed by such local force 
as may be necessary, it follows that the local force must, 
if only for the preservation of the peace, be supported, in 
the last resort, by the whole strength of the empire. In 
this case the humblest village custom is a law which com- 
plies with the requirement of being enforced by the sovereign. 

If, on the other hand, disobedience be habitually acquiesced 
in, the rules which may thus be broken with impunity are 
no laws *y and, so far as such rules are concerned, the 
tax-gathering empire is lawless, its organisation consisting 
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OHA?. nr. merely of an arbitrary force, actmg upon a subject mass 
which is but imperfectly bound together by a network of 
religions and moral scruples. 

It is convenient to recognise as laws only such rales as are 
enforced by a sovereign political authority, although there are 
states of society in which it is difficult to ascertain as a fact 
what rules answer to this description. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SOURCES OF LAW. 


The obscurity which has involved the whole subject of the Ambiguity 
origin of law, and the mutual relations of customaiy, judge- • Bource.* 
made, and statute law, is largely due to the ambiguous uses 
of the term ‘ Source.* These uses are threefold. 

Sometimes the word is employed to denote the quarter itg three 
whence we obtain our knowledge of the law, e.g. whether 
from the Statute-book, the Reports, or esteemed Treatises. 

Sometimes to denote the mode in which, or the persons 
through whom, those rules have been formulated which have 
acquired the force of law. 

Sometimes to denote the authority which gives them that 
force. 

The last two uses are those which are most fSrequehtly 
eonfiised together. Until the State is formed there can be 
no law, in the strict sense of the term. There may be, and 
doubtless always have been, morality and customary rules of 
conduct. After the formation of the State, such rules as 
receive its sanction and support, whether promulgated for the 
first time by the governing body, or already in operation among 
the people, become, in the proper sense of the term, ‘ laws.* 
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The Bole source of laws, in the sense of that which im- 
wurro rf presses upon them their legal character, is their recognition 
cSmwter State, which may be given either expressly, through 

the legislature or the courts, or tacitly, by allowance, followed, 
in the last resort, by enforcement, as we have seen in the 
preceding chapter. 

Several ^ The sources of laws, in the sense of the causes to which 
exiitenoe they owe their existence as rules, are, however, several ^ 
as rules, ^jjcse may be distinguished as usage ; religion ; adjudica- 
tion ; scientidc discussion ; equity ; legfislation. Some con- 
fusion has arisen from not observing that laws occasionally 
owe their existence as rules and their validity as laws to one 
and the same authority. 

Ciistom, I, Usage, or rather the spontaneous evolution by the 
popular mind of rules the existence and general acceptance 
of which is proved by their customary observance, is no 
doubt the oldest form of law-making. It marks the tran- 
sition between morality and law. Morality plm a State- 
organisation enforcing the observance of certain parts of it is 
customary law. 

Two questions are much debated with reference to usage. 
First, as to the mode of its growth as usage. Secondly, as 
to its transformation into law. 

lu growth. Its characteiistic is that it is a long and generally observed 
course of conduct. No one was ever consciously present at 
the commencement of such a course of conduct, but we can 
hardly doubt that it originated generally in the conscious 

^ <»f. Cic. Top. 5; Big. i. i. 7; Gai. i. 2. The 'roots* enumerated in the 
Institutes of Manu (ii. 6.) are four : Bevelation, or the uttered thoughts 
of inspired seers ; the institutes of revered sages, handed down by word of 
mouth from generation to generation ; the approved and immemorial usages 
of the people ; and that which satisfies our sense of equity, and is acceptable 
to reason. Tagore Lectures, 1880, p. 137. In Doctor and Student, i. 4, 
it is said that the 'law of England is grounded on six principal grounds : 
first, it is grounded on the law of reason; secondly, on the law of God; 
thirdly, on divers general customs of the realm; fourthly, on divers prin< 
ciples that be called maxims ; fifthly, on divers particular customs ; sixthly, 
on divers statutes made in Parliament.* 
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choice of the more oonvenient of two acts, though sometimes chap. v. 
doubtless in the accidental adoption of one of two indifferent 
alternatives ; the choice in either case having been either de- 
liberately or accidentally repeated till it ripened into habit. 

The best illustration of the formation of such habitual 
courses of action is the mode in which a path is formed 
across a common. One man crosses the common, in the 
direction which is suggested either by the purpose he has in 
view, or by mere accident. If others follow in the same 
track, which they are likely to do after it has onco been 
trodden, a path is made. 

Before a custom is formed there is no juristic reason for its 
taking one direction rather than another, though doubtless 
there was some ground of expediency, of religious scrujde, or 
of accidental suggestion. A habitual course of action once 
formed gathers strength and sanctity every year. It is a 
course of action which every one is accustomed to see followed, 
it is generally believed to be salutary, and any deviation from 
it is felt to be abnormal, immoral. It has never been enjoined 
by the organised authority of the State, but it has been un- 
questioningly oljeyed by the individuals of which the State is 
com])Osed. There can in fact be no doubt that customary 
rules existed among ]>eople8 long l>efore nations or states had 
come into being. At first no distinction was made between 
such of these rules as relate to individual character and such 
as concern society. Morality and customary rules were the 
same thing, but the distinction between the two was more and 
more sharply drawn as time went on. 

After the organisation of States, many of the customary Its legal 
rules of society still continued to be recognised, and acquired 
a further sanction. They had prexiously been enforced only 
by popular opinion, or by the licensed revenge of injured 
^mrties. They were now enforced by the political authority. 

They became law ; and were doubtless for the time the only 
laws kno^m. They were the unwritten, but well known, 
oxiinions of the community as to social right and wrong. 
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‘ Consuetudine ius est/ says Cicero, ‘ quod aut leviter a 
natnra tractum aluit et ma^s fecit usus, ut religionem, aut si 
quid eorum quae ante diximus ab natuia profectum, maius 
factum propter consuetudinem videmus, aut quod in morem 
vetustas vulgfi approbatione perduxit; quod genus pactum, 
par, iudicatum 

The laws of Draco were repealed, says Gellius, ‘ non decreto 
iussoque, sed taeito illiteratoqiie consensu 

‘ Quid interest,* says Julianus, ‘ suffragio populus volun- 
tatem suam declaret an rebus ipsis et factis ® ? * 

Justinian lays down in his Institutes that ' diutumi mores 
consensu utentium comprobati legem imitantur^.* It would 
be more correct to say that written law was an imitation of 
custom. 

And our own Bracton: ‘consuetude quandoque pro lege 
observatur in partibus ubi fuerit more utentium approbata, 
et vieem legis oblinet; longacvi enim temporis usus et 
consuctudinis non cst vilis auetoritas 

Custom exists as law in every country, though it every- 
where tends to lose its importance relatively to other kinds 
of law. It was known at Home as the ‘ ius moribus constitu- 
tiim/ It is known in England as ‘ the common law,’ or ‘ the 
custom of the realm,’ the existence of which is now usually 
proved by sliowing that it has been affirmed by the Courts, or 
at least has been appealed to in the writings of great judicial 
sages. In an earlier age it was doubtless known to all whom 
it concerned, much as are now the ordinary rules of morality ®. 
Thus the law was declared in the English as in the Frankish 
hundredmoots, not by any judicial officer, but by the whole 
body of freemen present, who were rejiresented in later times 
by the Rachimburgi, the Schoffen, and the Grand Jury. The 

^ Be Liv. 11. c. 54. Cf. * consuetudinis autem ius esse putatur id quod 
Toluntate omniain sine vetustas comprobavit/ ib. c. 22. 

* Noot. Att. xi. c. 18. • Big. i. 3. 32. * I. ii. § 9. 

® Bracton, lib. i. cap. 3, following CJod. viii. 53. 2 ; cf. R. v. Essex, 4 T. R. 
P- 5 SH* • Cf. Savigny, System, i. p. 181. 
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increasing complexity of affairs, and the nnmerons other chap. v. 
subjects opened up to human thought, have rendered the 
general consciousness of law-rules impossible, and have 
rendered necessary the more circuitous proof of their existence 
by means of Treatises and Reports. 

It is certain that customs are not laws when they arise, but 
that they are largely adopted into the law by State recogni- 
tion. How far does this recognition extend ? Is it the ease 
that all customary rules on proof of their existence as customs 
obtain State recognition as laws ? In other words, does the 
determinate and organised will of the nation invariably adopt 
and confirm, for all matters within its cognisance, the rules 
which have been adopted for such matters by the indeter- 
minate and unorganised will of the nation, or of portions 
of it? 

This is certainly not the case. English Courts require not 
only that a custom shall be proved to exist, but also that it 
is ‘ reasonable And the legislature often abrogates customs, 
partially or wholesale. 

The State, through its delegates the judges, undoubtedly At what 

grants recognition as law to such customs as come up to ^ 

a certain standard of general reception and usefulness. To 

, ^ , bwcoine 

these the Courts give ojieration, not merely prospectively law ? 
from the date of such recognition, but also retrospectively; 
so far imj)lying that the custom was law t)efore it received 
the stamp of judicial authentication. The contrary view sup- 
ported by Austin is at variance with fact. The element of 
truth in his view, ivhich he has done good service by bringing 
into prominence, is that usage, though it may make rules, 
cannot, without obtaining for them the recognition of the 
State, make laws. The clement of mistake in his view is to 
date the state recognition from the moment that the usage 
has been called in question and allowed to be good in a court 
of justice. 

^ * Mains nsuB est abolendus.' Co. Litt. a. 212 ; cf. CuUibert r. Cninmin^<, 

10 £x. 809, 1 1 £z. 405. 


£ 2 
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OHAP. V. jf this is not the moment at which the State imprimatur 
is given to custom, what is that moment? We can only 
say that the rule that a Court shall give binding force to 
certain kinds of custom is as well established as hundreds 
of other rules of law, and has been established in the same 
manner. The judges acting as delegates of the State, have 
long ago legislated upon this point as upon many others. 
Not having a code ready to their hand with rules for every 
emergency, they have invoked, as the ratio of their deci- 
sions, not only Equity, or the generally acknowledged view 
of what is fair, and previous decisions of the Courts, upon 
the faith of which it is to be presumed that people have 
been acting, but also customs, established among, and by, 
the people at large, as presumably embodying the rules which 
the people have found suitable to the circumstances of their 
lives. The Courts have therefore long ago established as a 
fundamental princijde of law, subject of course in each case 
to many restrictions and qualifications, that in the absence 
of a s}x^cific rule of written law, regjird is to be had in looking 
for the rule which governs a given set of circumstances, not 
only to equity and to previous decision, but also to custom. 

Binding authority has thus been conceded to custom, pro- 
vided it fulfils certain requirements, the nature of which has 
also long since been settled, and provided it is not superseded 
by law of a higher authority. 

When, therefore, a given set of circumstances is brought 
into Court, and the Court decides upon them by bringing 
them within the operation of a custom, the Court appeals to 
that custom as it might to any other pre-existent law. It 
does not proprio moiu then for the first time make that custom 
a law ; it merely decides as a fact, that there exists a legal 
custom, about which there might up to that moment have been 
some question, as there might about the interpretation of an 
Act of Parliament. It then applies the custom to the circum- 
stances just os it might have applied an Act of Parliament to 
them. A g^ood custom or an intelligible Act of Parliament 
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eitlier exists or does not exist objectively, before the case comes chap. v. 
into Court ; although it is from the decision of the Court in 
the particular case that a subjective knowledge is first possible 
for the people of the existence or non-existence of the alleged 
custom, or that this or that is the meaning of the Act of 
Parliament. 

The legal character of reasonable ancient customs is to 
be ascribed, not to the mere fact of their being reasonable 
ancient customs, but to the existence of an express or tacit 
law of the State giving to such customs the effect of laws. 

We have described the mode in which the State usually 
acts in giving to custom the force of law. It also may 
occasionally do so in express terms. It sometimes in express 
terms denies them any such force, and sometimes limits 
the force which has hitherto been ascribed to them. In 
some States greater force has Wen allowed than in others tf> 
custom as compared with express legislation. The theory 
of English law is that no statute can become obsolete by 
desuetude. The contrary \new is maintained in Germany, and 
even in Scotland. 

Such an account of the growth of custom and its trans- The«>ric?H 
formation into law ^rill not content a certain school of 
-theorists, of whom Sa\igny and Puchta arc the most illus- 
trious. They tell us that the growth of Law (Reeht) has 
no dependence u|)on individual arbitrary will or accident ^ 

It is begotten in the People (Volk) by the Popular intelligence 
(Volksgeist) The Peoide, however, has no actual existence 
apart from its bodily form, the State Law has its exist- 
ence (Daseyn) in the general-will (Gesammtwille); customary 
ob8er\'ahce is not the cause o Law, but the evidence of its 
existence^. It does not make its first appearance in the 
form of logical rules Or, going still further afield, we are 
told by Hegel to see in the rise of Law the evolution of the 
Deity. 

* Sa\ngiiy, i. p. 15. ® Ib. i. pp. 175, 177. ’ Ib. i. p. 22 . 

^ Ib. i. pp. 35, 168. » Ib. p. 16. 
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cHAP.v. We are in fact told that the principle is anterior to its 
applications. The true reply to which we conceive to be, 
that the principle is nothing else than a generalisation from 
the applications. The only unity antecedent to the circum- 
stances is the common constitution of mankind. The element 
of truth in the view of the so-called ‘historical schoor of 
Germany is that the adoption of customary rules of conduct 
is unconscious. It takes place in accordance with no de- 
liberate plan, but comes into being piece-meal, as it is 
called for by the natural wants of mankind. We may 
remark as results of its mode of formation, first, that it is 
hence better adapted to national feeling than law which is 
otherwise manufactured. Secondly, that its importance declines 
with the growth in a nation of conscious critical power. 
Keligioii. II. Religion. The description of law as ‘ a discovery and 
gift of God * well expresses the view of the Greeks ^ The 
influence of the priestly colleges can never be left out of 
account in studying the development of the law of Romo^, 
nor has the Corpus laris Canonici failed to affect the secular 
systems of modern Europe. It has long been laid down, 
and has only recently been (piestioned, that ‘^Christianity 
is part of the law of England^,’ though few judges have 
gone BO far as Chief Justice Prisot in declaring that ‘ Scrip- 
ture est common ley siir quel touts manieres de leis sont 
fondes*.* But it is in the East that religion has been, to 
many nations besides the Jews, a direct and nearly exclusive 
source of law. The Pentateuch finds its parallel in the 
Komn and the Institutes of Manu. Hence arises the im- 
possibility of any general legislation for British India. ‘ The 
Hindoo Law and the Mahomedan Law,* it has been au- 
thoritatively stated, ‘ derive their authority respectively from 

' Supra, p. 37. 

^ For a perhaps exaggerated estimate of the influence of religion on Boman 
law, see Fustel de Coulanges, La CiiS antique. 

’ Cowan e. Milboume, L. B. 2 £x. 230, but see Lord Coleridge's charge 
in B. r, Foote, 48 L. T, N. S. 733. 

* Year Book, 34 Hen. VI. 40. 
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the Hindoo and the Mahomedan religion. It follows that, 
as a British legislature cannot make Mahomedan or Hindoo 
religion, so neither can it make Mahomedan or Hindoo law. 

A code of Mahomedan law, or a digest of any jmrt of that 
law, if it were enacted as such by the Legislative Council 
of India, would not be entitled to be regarded by Maho- 
medans as the verj" law itself, but merely as an exposition 
of law, which possibly might be incorrect 

III. Adjudication ; * lies iudicatae,’ ‘ Gerichts-gebraiich,* Adjudica- 
‘ Jurisprudence des Tribunaux,’ ‘ Usus fori.’ As to the nature of 
this source of law there arc two theories. According to the old 
English \dcw, as stated by Blaekstonc, the judges are ‘not 
delegated to pronounce a new law, but to maintain and ex- 
l)Ound the old one They are the dejwsitaries of a body of 
customary principles w'hich have only to be applied to each 
new case as it arises. Most modem writers, on .the other hand, 
agree with the criticisms of Austin, upon what he describes as : 

‘ the childish fiction emiiloyed by our judges, that judiciary 
or common law is not made by them, but is a miraculous 
something made by nobody; existing from eternity, and 
merely declared, from time to time, by the judges Li point 
of fact, the Courts in all countries h«ave necessarily been en- 
trusted with a certain i)ower of making rules for cases not 
provided for previously^ ; and even of modifying existing 


* First Report of the Commissioners ap])ointe(l to prepare a body of sub- 
stantive law for India, pv 6o. The Statute 21 Goo. III. c. 70, sect. 17, in 
declaring the powers of the Suprcnio Court at Calcutta, provides that * in- 
heritance and succession to lands, rents and goods, and all matters of contract 
and dealing between party and party, shall be determined in the case of 
Mahoinedans by the laws and usages of Mahomedans, and in the case of 
Cjentds by the laws and usages of Gentfls, and when only one of the parties 
shaU be a Mahomedan or GeniQ, by the laws and usages of the defendant.* 
Similar provisions with reference to the Courts at Madras and Bombay are 
contained in 37 Geo. III. c. 143. 

* 1 Comm. 69. For a recent defence of this theory by Professor Hammond 
of Iowa, see his edition of Lieber’s Hermeneutics, p. 313. 

* Lectures, ii. p. 655. 

* It has indeed been suggested that law always begins as a generalisation from 
a series of judicial decisions. Cf. Maine, Ancient Law, p. 5. On the idmost 
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of pre- 
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laws from time to time in order to cany out the cnrrent 
ideas of what is equitable, or to adapt them to the changing 
needs of society. So it was said in a recent English case : 
‘ When merchants have disputed as to what the governing 
rule should be, the courts have applied to the mercantile 
business brought before them what have been called legal 
principles, which have almost always been the funda- 
mental rules of right and wrong ^ and it has been judi- 
cially said, with reference to criminal law, that ‘justice, moral 
fitness, and public convenience, when applied to a new sub- 
ject make common law without a precedent 

This power the Courts have rarely exercised avowedly but 
rather under cover of exercising one or other of the functions 
with which they are more distinctly entrusted, viz. first, of 
deciding upon the existence or non-existence of such customs 
as they are authorised to recognise as binding ; and, in the 
second place, of cxi)ounding, and applying to particular in- 
stances, laws which are necessarily expressed, or conceived 
of, in general lernis'*. 

In the weight which they attach to the decision of a court 
legal systems differ very wddely. While in England and in 
the United Stat es a reported case may be cited with almost as 
much confidence as an Act of Parliament, on the Continent a 
judgment, though useful as showing the view of the law held 


neoeBsary connection between judicial decision and the production of law, see 
Demburg, Lehrbuch des Preus. Privatrechts, i. p. 43. 

' Pobinson r. Mollett, L. H. 7 E and I. App. 816. 

* Per W^illes J., in Millar v. Taylor, 4 Burr. 2312, cited by Sir James 
Stephen, who is by no means favourable to the principle, in 3 Hist. Crini. Law* 
P- 369- 

” Lord Bacon mentions that when the French Parlements intended their 
decisions to make law they delivered them en robe rottge. Aug. Sci. viii. 
Aph. 7. These were the arrets de rtglemenUf which were thus solemnly 
delivered in ^e eves, of the great festivals. Denisart, Collection de Juris- 
prudence, 8. V. Arreet. 

* On the vexed question of the value of judge-made law, see Hale, Pref . to 
Kolle's Abridgment ; Bentham, Works v. p. 477 ; Austin, Lectures, ii. p. 348 ; 
Prof. Hammond, in Lieber's Hermeneutics, Note N. ; Prof. PoUock, Essays, 
PP* ^ 39 * 373 » Clark, Practical Jurisprudence, p. 255. 
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by a qualified body of men, seems powerless to constrain 
another court to take the same view in a similar case. 

The Continental view is an inheritance horn the law of 
Borne ; for although Cicero enumerates ‘ res iudicatae ’ among 
the sources of law and the Emperor Severus gave binding 
force to the ‘ auctoritas rerum perpetuo similiter iudica- 
tarum the contrary principle was finally established by a 
Constitution of Justin The Codes of Prussia ^ and Austria® 
expressly i)ro\dde that judgments shall not have the force of 
law, and although the Codes of France, Italy and Belgium are 
silent on the point, the rule in all these countries is substan- 
tially the same, viz. that previous decisions are instructive, but 
not authoritative ; subject to certain special provisions of a 
strictly limited scope 

In England cases have been cited in court at least as early 
as the time of Edward I They are however stated by Lord 
Hale to Ije ‘ less than law,’ though ‘ greater evidence thereof 
than the opinion of any private jHjrsons, as such, whatsoever® ; ’ 
and his contemporary^ Arthur Duck, remarks, that the 
Common Law judges, in cases of difficulty, ‘ non rccurrunt ad 
lus civile Romanorum, ut apud alias gentes Europeas, sed suo 
arbitrio et conscientiae ^clincpluntu^‘^’ But in Blackstone’s 
time the view was established that ‘ the duty of the judge 

‘ Top. c. 5. Cf. Auct. ad. Herenn. ii. 13. * i. 3- 

^ 'Nemo iudex vcl arbiter existimet neque conBultationes quas non rite 
iudicatas esse piitaverit sequendum, et multo inagis sententiis eminentis- 
simorum praefectoruxn, vel uliorum procerum; non enim si quid non bene 
dlrimatur, Loc et in aliorum iudicum vitium extendi oportet, oum non 
exemplis sed legibus iudicaudum sit.’ Cod. vii. 45. 13. 

* Landrecht, Einl. § 6. ^ Burg. Gesetzbuch, § la. 

* £.g. the French law of 37 Ventoae, Ann. viii, art. 88 ; the Prussian Cabinet 
Orders of 1836, &c. ; and similar Austrian ordinances. Cf. the Gerichtsverfas- 
Bungsgesete fOr das Deutsche Reich, art. 137. 

^ In Year Book 32 Ed. I, ed. Horwood, p. 32, the court is warned by counsel 
that its decision ' servira en chescun gaore non admisit en Engleterre.’ 

* BUst. Comm. Law, ch. 4. 

* He continuee : * Kemm per priomm saeculomm indices iudicatomm 
exemplis non semper tenentur praesentis saeculi indices, nisi ooram se agitatis 
existimaverint oonvenire, neque enim par in parem imperium hid>et.' De Usu 
et Anct. ii. c. 8. 6, 8. 
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CHAP. V. is to abide by former precedents and it has long been 
well understood that our courts are arranged in this respect in 
a regular hierarchy, those of each grade being bound by the 
decisions of those of the same or a higher grade, while the 
House of Lords is bound by its own decisions 

There have been of late some symptoms of an approximation 
Ixjtween the two theories. While on the Continent judicial 
decisions arc reported w'ith more care, and listened to with 
more resjKsct, than formerly, indications are not wanting 
that in England and tlie United States they are beginning 
to be somewhat more freely criticised than has hitherto been 
usual ^ 

If a decision is reversed by a higher court, a curious question 
arises as to the i>o8ition of persons who have in the mean 
time acted iif accordance with the original decision. Was 
that decision good law till it was reversed, or was it a mere 
mistake, uj>on which j>crsons acted at their peril ; their in- 
ul)ility to ]>retlfet the result of tlie ap])ea! being ‘ignorantia 
iuris ? 

’icncc. IV, Scientific discussion, ‘ Wissenschuft,’ ^Jurisprudence,* 
has from time fo time played a useful part in the develop- 
ment of rules wdiich have often been adoi^ted as law^s. The 
‘res]K)nsa prudentium,’ before they were elothed with an 
oflieial character, received at Home a deference similar to 

* 1 (\>nim. 69. 

Dn J>eciHion8 of the House of Lords, see Beamish r. Beamish, 9 H. L. Ca. 
339 ; Caleiioiiian Ky. Co. r. Walker’s Trustees, L. R. 7 App. Ca. 275. Fop an 
iiipfeuious parallel between tlie unifonnity of judicial decision, w'hich renders 
a science of case-law jHiSBiMe, and the uniformity of nature, see Prof. PoUock’s 
Essaj's, p. 239. 

» Tlie asttmiidiug growth of Reports in the United SUtea, must of itself 
tend to produce this result. 

• It has been lieldiu America that a 'subsequent decision is a legal adjudica- 
tion that the prior one was not law at the time it was made,’ Woodruff r. 
Woodruff, sa N. Y. Ct. App. 53. In a recent English case, Henderson 
r. Folkestone Waterworks Co. (.Q. B. Div. Mareh 1885). a contrary view 
seems to liave been taken. On the position of persons acting on a decision 
mhsequoutly reversed, see Lieber, Hermeneutics, p. 3a6, and l Law Quarterly 
Review, p. 313. 
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that which has been conceded in England to the ' practice of chap. 
conveyancers and to the writings of such sages of the 
legal profession as Lord Coke and Sir Matthew Hale. 

V. Equity. As old rules become too narrow, or are felt to Equity, 
be out of harmony with advancing civilisation, a machinery 
is needed for their gradual enlargement and adaptation to 
new views of society. One mode of accomplishing this object 
on a large scale, without {appearing to disregard existing 
law, is the introduction, by the prerogative of some high 
functionary, of a more perfect body of rules, discoverable in 
his judicial conscience, which is to stand side by side with 
the law of the land, overriding it in case of conflict, as on 
some title of inherent superiority, but not purporting to repeal 
it. Such a body of rules has been called ‘Equity.’ It con- 
sists in reality of such of the principles of received morality 
as are applicable to legal questions, and commend themselves 
to the functionary in question Of a resort to this expedient 

the two great historical instances are the action of the Praetor 
at Rome and of the Chancellor in England. 

The Praetor, though technically without any authority to The JYa 
legislate, exerted, during his year of office, a jiower over all 
.judicial process, which, at first confined within narrow bounds 
by the formality of the ancient system of pleading, became 
in later times almost unlimited. Each Praetor on entering 
upon his functions gave imblic notice in his edict of the mode 
in which he intended to give relief against the rigidity of 
the established system. The practical devices thus employed 
were develoi)ed by a long succession of Praetors into a l)ody 
of ‘ius honorarium’ equal in bulk, and more than equal in 
importance, to the still unrepealed ‘ ius civile.* Thus it was 

* See Willoughby t>. Willoughby, i T. R. 771. 

^ Since the generality of a law ie not the only hardship in its application 
which is redressed by Equity, Aristotle-s definition of rd imaitU ai iwav 6 p- 
Bojfia if 6 pcv p iWtiwti 8id r 6 ma$ 6 Xov, Eth. v. c. 10, is hardly adequate. 
Elsewhere he describes it as being irapd rbv ytypafifjUvov y6itoy, and as looking 
wpii p 6 fiov dXXd wpbs ri^v Bi 6 Motay roC I'o/xod^rov, leal wpbt ri^y r6^ty, 
dWd npbs ri^y irpoaip€aty, ical /lil wpbt rb fiipos, dAAd wpbt rb 6Xor. Rhet. i. 1 3. 
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that alongside of the proprietary rights open to Roman 
citizens alone, there was introduced a system of jXMssession 
protected by interdicts and fictitious actions which had all 
the advantages of ownership. Effect was given to contracts 
which could not be found in the limited list of those 
recognised by the law, and to wills which were neither 
Bunctioned by the Comitia nor eolomnised by a sale of the 
inheritance with copper and scales. While succession ah 
infe^fato still passed by law to the members of the artificial 
‘agnatic’ family, its benefits were practically secured to the 
blood-relations. 'Natnrali acHjuitate motus proconsul omnibus 
cognatis promittit l)onorum possessionem, quos sanguinis ratio 
vocat ad heredif atem'.* 

A very similar ])henomenon of a double system of law, 
the newer jmicfically overriding the older, while affecting to 
trc’t it with the utmost, deference^, occurred also in England, 
where however if s introduction was less easily managed than 
at Home. No great oflict^r in England was invesUd with 
the af.tributes which enabled the Praetor to announce before- 
hand the principles upon which he intended so to administer 
the law as in effect to nuxlify its ojuTution. The Chancellor, 
with his clerks, could, it is true, frame new writs, but it was 
for the Common Law judges to decide upon their validity^. 
He therefore contented himself with what proved to be the 
wry sufficient exjiedient of deciding each case that was 
brought before him, ns nearly as he dared, in aceonlanee 
with what seemed to him to be its merits. In his characti^r 
of ‘ Keeper of the King’s Conscience,’ he was held justified 
in thus exerting the undefined residuary authority which in 
early times was attributed to an English king*. 

’ Dig. ixxviii. 8. a. 

* * Equity follows the law.* Cf. Mas praetoriam, quod ius civile subee- 
qnitur.* Dig. xxii, 5. 14. 

’ 8penoe, Equitable Juriadietion, i. p. 325. 

* Cf. Sir H. Maine, Ancient Law, c. iii, and Early Law and Custom, c. vii. 
p. 605. 
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So it was song of St. Thomas k Becket : chap. v. 

‘Hie est qui regni leges canoellat iniqnas, 

Et mandata pii principis aequa facit^.’ 

And Sir Christopher Hatton asserts: ‘It is the holy con- 
science of the Queen that is in some sort committed to the 
Chancellor^* 

On this foundation was built up that vast and complex 
theory of Trusts which is peculiar to the law of England, and 
that system of interference by means of ‘Injunctions* by 
which the process of the Common-Law Courts was brought 
to a stand-still, when it seemed likely to work injustice. 

The principles by which the Chancellors were guided in 
the exercise of their powers may best be gathered from their 
own mouths. 

Lord Hardwicke said : ‘ When the Court finds the rules 
of law right, it will follow them, but then it wdll likewise 
go beyond them^.’ 

Lord Cottenliam : ‘ I think it is the duty of this Court 
to adapt its practice and course of proceeding to the existing 
state of society, and not, by too strict an atlhcrcnce, to decline 
to administer justice, and to enforce rights for whicli there 
is no other remedy. Tliis has always been the principle of 
this Court, thougli not at all times sufficiently attended to'*.* 

It is not sur]>rising that claims to a jurisdiction thus clastic 
should have given occasion to some criticism. ^ Equity,* said 
Selden, ‘is a roguish thing. For law we liave a measure, 
we know what to trust to: equity is according to the 
conscience of him that is Chancellor, and as that is larger 
or narrower, so is equity. *Tis all one as if they should make 
the standard for the measure, a Chancellor’s foot. What an 
uncertain measure would this be I One Chancellor has a long 

* Panegyric by FiteStephens, Spence, i. p. 335. 

^ Spence, i. p. 414. Cf. ' the general conMcience of the realm, which ih 
C hancery.* Fenner J., cited in Bacon*i Beading on Uses, Worka, vii. p. 40X. 

* Paget V. Gee, Amb. App. p. 810. 

* W'alworth e. Holt, 4 My. and Cr. 635. 
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OBAP. T. foot, another a short foot^ a third an indifferent foot ; ’tis the 
same thing in the Chancellor’s conscience^.’ 

To this charge Lord Eldon replied in a judgment which 
traces the lines on which his own administration of equity 
proceeded ; ‘ The doctrines of this Court ought to be as well 
settled and made as uniform, almost, as those of the Common 
Law, laying down fixed principles, but taking care that they 
arc to be applied according to the circumstances of each case. 
I cannot agree that the doctrines of this Court are to be 
changed with every succeeding judge. Nothing w’ould inflict 
on me greater pain, in quitting this place, than the recollec- 
tion that I had done anything to justify the reproach that the 
cHjuity of this Court varies like the Chancellor’s foot^.’ 

The latest authoritative exposition of the principles by 
which the court is guided ap])roximates more nearly to the 
v’ows of Loixl Cottenham. Sj)eaking of • the modem rules of 
equity,’ the Master of the Rolls (Jessel) said in a recent case : 
‘ I intentionally say modern rules, because it must not be 
forgottem that the rules of Courts of Equity are not like 
the niles of the Common Law, supposed to be established 
from time immemorial. It is }K»rfectly well known that 
they have been estjiblishwl from time to time — altered, 
improved, and refmid from time to time. In many cases 
w^e know the names of the Chancellors who invented them. 
No doubt they were invented for the jmrpose of securing the 
iH'tto administration of justice, but still, they were invented. 
Tike such things as those— the separate use of a married 
woman, the restraint on alienation, the modern rule against 
lH*q>etuities, and the rules of equitable waste. We can name 
the Chancellors wdio first invented them, and state the date 
when they were first introduced into Equity jurisprudence ; 
and, then'fore, in cases of tliis kind the older precedents 
in Equity are of very little value. The doctrines are 

* Table Talk, tit. * Ekjuity.* 

• Goe r. I'ritcbanl, 3 Swanst. 414 ; cf. Davis r, Duke of Marlborough 
ib, 152 ; Grierson v. Eyre, 9 V^esey, 347, 
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progressive, refined, and improved ; and if we want to know chap. v. 
what the mles of Equity are w^e must look, of course, rather to 
the more modern than the more ancient cases 

As Sir Henry Maine points out, it was greatly owing to 
Lord Eldon himself, during his long reign in the Court 
of Chancery, that equity became a body of rules scarcely 
more elastic than the Common Law. A similar stage was 
reached in the history of Roman equity when the edicts of 
the Praetors were consolidated by Salvius luUanus in the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian^. Tlie subsequent historj” 
of both systems is also not dissimilar. The work of the 
Praetors was finally adopted into the body of the law by 
the legislation of Justinian, as were the doctrines of the 
Chancellors into the law of England by the Judicature Act 
of 1873. In either case equity ceased to exist as an 
independent system, but bequeathed its principles to the 
system into which it was absorbed. 

‘ Graecia ca[»ta forum victorom cepit.* 

VI. Legislation, whether by the siij)reme ])Ower, or by sub- Legiria- 
ordinatc authorities permitted to exercise the function, tends 
with advancing civilisation to become the nearly exclusive 
source of new law'-*. It must bo remarked that tho making 
of general orders by our judges, or of bye-laws by a railway 
coinjiany under its Act, is as true legislation as is carried on 
by the Crown and three estates of the realm in Parliament. 


In legislation, both the contents of the rule are devised, ' Written * 
and legal force is given to it., by simultaneous acts of written * 
the sovereign pfjwer which produce ‘ written law.’ All the ‘ 
other law sources produce what is called ‘ unwritten law *,* to 


* Re HallcU’e Estate, L. R. 13 t'h. I>iv. 710. * Ancient J^aw, c. iii. 

’ On the relation of legislation to Nature, Custom, and Utility, see Cicero, 
De Inv. ii. c. 23. 

* Ct. Hale, Hist. C. L., p. 55 ; Blackstone, Comm. i. p. 63 ; Austin, Juris- 
prudence, i. p. 195. The Roman writers, on the other hand, give to these 
terms a merely accidental and literal meaning. Their *iuf scriptum* is that 
which is committed to writing, by whomsoever, at the time of its origin. 
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CHAP. Y. which the sovereign authority gives its whole legal force, 
but not its contents, which are derived from popular tendency, 
professional discussion, judicial ingenuity, or otherwise, as the 
case may be. Rules thus developed obtain the force of law 
l>y complying with the standards w'hich the State exacts 
from such rules before it gives them binding force. Having 
so complied, these rules are laws, even before the fact that they 
are so has been attested by a Tribunal. 

The State has in general tw'o, and only two, articulate organs 
for law-making purposes — the Legislature and the Tribunals, 
'fhe first organ makes new law, the second attests and con- 
firms old law, though under cover of so doing it introduces 
many new principles. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE ORTECT OF LAW. 

f The most obvious charaot^^ristic of Law is that it is coercive. I^w ai re- 
‘ It was added because of trans|£>ressioTis * : utrainmg. 

* I uni inventa raetu iniusti fatcare nocesse est 
* Law was brought into the world/ says Iloljbes, ^ for nothinj^* 
else, but io limit the natundl HIktIv of jmrticular men, iu 
such manner, as they mig-ht not hurt., but assist one another, 
and joyn together against a common enemy Even when 
it oja'fates in favour of the legitimate action of individuals, 
it does so by restraining any interference with such action. 

It is accordingly defined by Kant as ‘the totality of the 
conditions under which the free-will of one man can be united 
with the free-will of another, in accordance with a general 
law of freedom ^ ; ’ and by Savigny, as ‘ the rule which deter- 
mines the invisible limit within which the existence and 
activity of each individual may ol>tain secure and free play 
Both of these high authorities make the function of Law to 

* Hor. Sat. 1.3. in. 

^ Leviathan, p. 138. Cf. * FaMitae sunt autem leges at earoxn metu huinana 
coerceatur audacia, &c.’ Decretum, Pan i, Dist. i, c. I. 

» llechtdehre, W’erke, vii. p. 27. * Syrtem, 1 . p. II4. 


V 
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THE OBJECT OP LAW. 


CHAP. VI. 


IiftW ai* 


1)6 the presentation from interference of the freedom of the 
will. This conception is purely negative, and a wider and 
positive conception is needed to embrace the operation of 
Public as well as of Private Law. 

The Kantian definition is wide enough to cover all rules 
which regulate the relaticins of individuals one to another, but 
it is too narrow to cover enactments providing, for instance, 
for the organisation of a ministry of education, or giving to 
certain great libraries a claim to a copy of every new book 
tliut is published. 

A school of writers, among whom Krause * and Ahrens ^ 
are represtmtative men, demands that Law shall he conceived 
of as harmonising the conditions under which the human 
race accomplishes its destiny by realising the highest good of 
which it is ca]>able. The jmrsuit of this highest good of 
the individual and of siK'iety needs a controlling power, 
which is Law, and an organisation for the application of its 
control, which is the Slate. 

The truth which is contained in these somewhat obscure 
sjwulations is caj)ablcof much simjder expression ; and to find 
a definition of the function of law which would leave these 
writers nothing to desire, wx» have only to turn to Lord 
Bacon, wlio says : ‘ Finis et seopus quem leges intueri, atque 
ad quern iussiones et sanetiones suas dirigere debent, non alius 
est qunm ut ciyes felieiter degant^.’ The same idea is ex- 
pressiHl by Locke, who asserts that ‘ Law', in its true notion, 
is not so much the limitation as the direction of a free and 
intelligent agent to his proi)er interest, and prescribes no 
further than is for the general good of those under the law . . 
so that, however it may be mistaken, the end of the law’ is, 
not to abolish or restrain, but to preserve or enlarge freedom 
So Bcntham : ‘ Of the substantive branch of the law the only 

' Abriss dee SyBtemeB der Pbilosophie dea Beebtes, xSaS. 

* Court de droit Naturd, 1840. 

* l>e Aug. lib. viii. a]li. 5 ; of. S. Thom. x. a. q. 90. art 20 oond. 

* Of Civil Government, i. § 57. 
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defensible object or end in view is the maximisation of the chap. vi. 
happiness of the greatest number of the members of the 
community in question Still better perhaps is the state- 
ment of Leibnitz : ' humanae societatis custodiam non esse 
principium lustitiae, sed tamen iustum esse quod socie- 
tatem ratione utenthim perficit 

Law is something more than police. Its ultimate object 
is no doubt nothing less than the highest well-being of 
society : and the State, from which Law derives all its force, 
is something more than a * Rechtsveisicheriingsanstalt,’ or 
‘ Institution for the })rott*ction of rights,* as it has not inaptly 
Wn described. It is however no part of our undertaking to 
discuss the question how far Law may properly go in its en- 
deavours to promote the well-l)eing of those within its sphere. 

The merits of a paternal government, of eentnilisation, of 
factory acts, of State churches, are topics for the {)olitician 
rather than the jurist 

Juris{>rudence is concerned not so much with the purposes Right#, 
which Law subserves, as with the means by which it subserves 
them. The ]»urj>oses of Law arc its remotio objects. The 
means by w hich it effects those puqwses are its immediate 
objects. T*he immediate objects of Law are the creation and 
protection of legal rights 

* Works, ii. p. 6. 

* Obs. de princ. iurifl, $ ii, Opera, ed. Deutens, t. iv. p. 277. Cf. Portalis, 

Iliflcoun pr<niniinalre 8ur le Code (Mvil. 

’ With the advance of civilisation the State naturally extends the sphere of it# 
activity. It is represented by some writers as having been Hucoeisively 
devoted to War, to Law, and to Culture and Well-being. The danger of 
a State which has attained this last stage is its tendency towards Com* 
munism. For an attack upon this tendency, amounting to an attack upon 
anything like a * Kultur- oder Wohlfahrtstaat,* sec Herbert Spencer, The Man 
versus the State, 1884. 

* The creation and enforcement of legal duties is of course the same thing 
from another point of view ; and a point of view from which some writers 
prefer to regard the operation of Law. Cf. infra, p. 73. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RIGHTS. 


What then is a ‘lo^al rig^ht ’? Bui first, what is a rig*ht 
generally ? 

It is one man’s eapaeity of influencing the acts of another, 
l»y means, not of his own strength, but of the opinion or the 
force of society. 

When a man is said to have a right to do anything, or over 
anything, or to be treated in a particular manner, what is 
meant is that public opinion would see him do the act, or 
make use of the thing, or be treated in that particular way, 
with aiiprobation, or at least with acquiescence ; but would 
reprobate the conduct of any one who should prevent him 
from doing the act, or making use of the thing, or should 
fail to treat him in that particular way. 

A ‘ right ’ is thus the name given to the advantage a man 
has when he is so circumstanced that a general feeling of 
approval, or at least of acquiescence, results when he does or 
abstains from doing certain acts, and when other people act 
or forliear to act in accordance with his wishes; while a 
general feeling of disapproval results when any one prevents 
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him from so doing or abstaining at his pleasure, or refuses to chap. vit. 
act in accordance with his wishes. Further than this we need 
not go. It is for Psychology to enquire by what, if any, 
special faculty the mind is capable of affirming or denying 
the existence of rights. History may also to some extent 
unravel for us the growth of such conce2>tions as to rights 
as are now prevalent ; and these are ohiong the most vexed 
questions of Psychology and of the History of Civilisation 
respectively. Jurisprudence is absolved from such researches. 

The only conception of a Right which is essential to her 
arguments is that which we have already propounded, and 
alK)ut the truth of which, as far as it goes, there can be no 


<iuestion. 

Jurisprudence is specifically concerned only with such rights 
as are recognised by law and enforced by the power of a State. 

We may therefore define a * legal right,’ in wdiat we shall 
hereafter see is the strictest sense of that term, as a capacity 
n'siding in one man of controlling, with the assent and assist- 
ance of the State, the act ions of others. 

Tliat which gives validity to a legal right is, in every case, 
the force which is lent to it by the State. Anything else may 
Ik? the occasion, but is not the cause, of its obligatory character 

Sometimes it has reference to a tangible object. Some- 
times it has no such reference. Thus, on the one hand, the 
ownership of land is a ])ower residing in the landowner, as 
its subject, exercised over the land, as its object, and avail- 
able against all other men. So a father has a certain power, 
residing in himself as its subject and exercised over his child 
as its object, available against all the world besides. On the 
other hand, a servant has a power residing in himself as its 
subject, available against his master to compel the payment 
of the w^ages which are due to him. 

This simple meaning of the teim ‘ a right ’ is for the Ambiguou«* 
, , UMi oi the 

purposes of the jurist entirely adequate. It has however been tenu. 


^ Ab IhomMiai eayi of 'Pactom,* 'non eet causa sed tantum oocasio 
obligationis.* 
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CHAP. vii. covered with endless concision owing to its similarily to 
‘ Right*; an abstract term formed from the adjective ‘ right,’ 
in the same way that, ‘Justice* is formed from the adjective 
‘just.* Hence it is that Blackstone actually opposes ‘ rights ’ 
in the sense of capacities, to ‘ wrongs * .in the sense of 
‘unrighteous actsV 

We in England are happily spared another ambiguity 
which in many languages besets the phrase expressing 
‘ a right.* The Latin ‘ lus,* the German ‘ Recht,* the Italian 
‘ Diritto,* and the French ‘ Droit * express not only ‘ a right ' 
but also ‘ Law * in the abstract. To express the distinction 
between ‘Law* and ‘a right* the Germans are therefore 
obliged to resort to such j>h rases as ‘ objectives * and ‘ subjec- 
tives Recht,* meaning by the former ‘ Law * in the abstract, 
and by the latter a concrete right. And Blackstone, para- 
I)hrasing the distinction drawn by Roman law between the 
‘ ius quod ad res ’ and the ‘ ins quod ad personas pertinet,* 
devotes the two first volumes of his Commentaries to the 
‘ Rights of Persons * and the * Rights of Things.’ 

Brnulting If the expression of widely difierent ideas by one and the 
same term resulted only in the necessity for these clumsy 
periphrases, or obviously inaecunite parajdirases, no great 
harm would be done ; but unfortunately the identity of terms 
seems irresistibly to suggest an identity between the ideas 
w’hioli are exjiressed by them. German writers have evi- 
dently the greatest difficulty in keeping apart Law and the 
rights which it is the business of Law- to regulate. Juris- 
l>Tudence is w ith them indifferently the ‘ science of rights * 
and the ‘ science of Law.* To this source of confusion thej’' add 
that w'hich has already been indicated as being a hindrance 
to ourselves. Tliey have a vague impression of a more than 
merely etymological connection between ‘a right’ and the 
eulogistic adjective ‘ right.’ 

* The mbaurdity is carried step further by people who write to the 
newspapers about ‘ copy-rights and oopy-wrongt.’ 
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The following are definitions of 
authors : — 


‘ a right * by various 

Definitions. 


‘ Qualitas ilia moralis qua reote vel personis imperamus vel 
res tenemus, aut cuius xi aliquid nobis debetur.’ — Puffendorf ^ 

‘ Quaedam potentia moralis/ — Leibnitz 

‘ Qualitas moralis activa ex coneessionc superioris personae 
eompetens ad aliquid ab altero homine cum quo in societate 
vivit iuste hal)enduni vel agendum.’ — Tliomasius 


‘ Die Bcfugniss zu zwingen.’ — Kant*. 

* Eine physiselie Macht, wolche diirch die Gebot-e der Auto- 
ritiit, nielit allein sitllieli verstarkt ist, sondem welche auch 
diese ihre Maeht durch Anwcndung von Zwang oder Uebel 
gegen den Verletzcr seliiitzen kann.’ — Kirch mann 


‘ Eine Maeht iiber einen Gegenstond, der vcTiiuige dieses 
Rechts dem AVillen des Berechtigten unterworfen ist.’ — 
Puchta ^ 


‘ Ein rcchtlich geschutztes Interesse.’ — Ihering ^ 


It may Ik* as well to re-stak* in a few words j)rt*ci8ely what Ex plana- 
we mean by saying that any given individual has ‘ a right.’ 

If a man by liis own force or persuasion can carry out his 
wishes, either by his own acts, or by influencing the acts 
of others, he has the ‘ might ’ so to carry out his wishes. 

If, irresj)eetively of having or not having this might, public 
opinion would view with aj>proval, or at least with accpii- 
escenee, his so carrying out his wishes, and with disapproval 
any resistance made to his so doing ; then he has a ‘ moral 
right ’ so to carry out his wishes. 

If, irresiKKrtively of his having, or not having, either the 
might, or moral right on his side, the powder of the State 
will protect him in so cany ing out his wishes, and will 

' De 1 . Nat. et Gent. i. c. i. ao. * Opera, i. p. 118. 

* lurispr. Div. lib. iii. c. i. 1. 8a. • Kecbtslehre, Werke, vii. p. 39. 

* Die Gnindbcgriffe des Hechte und der Moral, p. 1 1 1. 

* Instil, ii. p. 393. ^ Geist des rumischen Beohtes, iii. § 60, 
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oHap. vn. compel such acts or forbearances on the part of other people 
as may be necessary in order that his wishes may be so 
carried out, then he has a ‘ legal right * so to carry out his 
wishes. 

If it is a question of might, all depends upon a man’s own 
]:>owers of force or persuasion. If it is a question of moral 
right, all depends on the readiness of public opinion to express 
itself upon his side. If it is a question of legal right, all 
depends upon the readiness of the State to exert its force 
on his behalf. It is hence obvious that a moral and a legal 
right are so far from being identical that they may easily be 
opposed to one another. Moral rights have, in general, but 
a subjective support, legal rights have the objective support, 
of the physical force of the State. The whole purpose of 
laws is to announce in what eases that objective support will 
be gmnted, and the manner in which it may be obtained. 
In other words, Law' exists, as was stated previously, for the 
definition and jirotcction of rights. 

OfaMuty. Every right, whether moral or legal, implies the active 
or passive furtherance by others of the wishes of the party 
having the right. AVherever any one is entitled to such 
furtherance on the part of others, such furtherance on their 
part is said to be their ‘ duty.’ 

Where such furtherance is merely expected by the public 
opinion of the society in which they live, it is their ‘ moral 
duty.* 

Where it will be enforced by the powder of the State to 
which they are amenable, it is their ‘ legal duty.’ 

The correlative of might is necessity, or susceptibility to 
fome ; of moral right is moral duty ; of legal right is legal 
duty. These pairs of correlative terms express, it will be 
observed, in each case the same state of facts viewed from 
opposite sides, 

A state of facts in which a man has within himself the 
physical force to compel another to obey him, may be de- 
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scribed either by saying that A has the might to control B, 
or that B is under a necessity of submitting to A. So when 
public opinion would approve of A commanding and of B 
obeying, the position may be described either by saying that 
A has a moral right to command, or that B is under a moral 
duty to obe}'. Similarly, when the State will compel B to 
carry out, either by act or forbearance, the wishes of A, we 
may indifferently say that A has a legal right, or that B is 
under a legal duty. 

It is unimportant in i heory whether a system of law starts 
with a consideration of rights or of duties. It is important 
only that whichever j)oint of view be adopted should be con- 
sistently adhered to. We shall take Rights rather than 
Duties as the starting-jxiint of our classification, although 
some authority may be adduced in favour of the opposite 
method h 

Law has lK?en for centuries described as a ‘ command,* "nje rela- 
but this description, though essentially true, is inade(iuate to right«. 
to the extent of lading misleading. Austin, who very 
projierly analyzes a command into (i) a desire conceived 
by one rational being that another rational being should 
do or forlx^ar, (2) an evil to proceed from the former and 
to be incurred by the latter in case of non-compliance with 
the wish, and (3) an expression of the wish by words or 
other signs, is unable to discover these characteristics in 
laws which are merely declaratory, or which rejieal pre- 
existing law, or which, ])ecanst» they can 1>e disoljeyed with 
impunity, are said to be ‘ of im j)erfect obligation Similar 

difficulties have been raised by Austin’s critics wnth reference 
to other classes of laws : by Mr. Frederic Harrison, for in- 
stance, with reference to enabling statutes, laws conferring 
franchises, and rules of interjtretation or of procedure 


* Sec Am. Lew Beview, vii. p. 46 ; Bentham, Works, iii, p. 181 ; Comte, 
Phil. pos. vii. p. 450. 

* Jurisprudence, Lcct. i. » Fortnightly Review, 1878, p. 684. 
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Such cases will however cease to be anomalous if we 
recognise that every law is a proposition announcing the 
will of the State, and implying, if not expressing, that the 
State will give eflTect only to acts which are in accordance 
with its will, so announced, while it will punish, or at least 
visit with nuUity, any acts of a contrary character. The 
State thus makes known what advantages it wdll protect 
as being legal riglits, what disadvantages it will enforce 
as l)eing legal duties, and what methods it will pursue in so 
doing. 

The announcement may lie made in many different ways. 
A law may l)e imperative, as ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother *; but it may also be in the indicative mood, as 
‘No contract for the sale of any goods, wares and mer- 
(diandises, for the price of jtio slerling or upwards, shall be 
allowed to Ijc good, except the buyer shall accept jmrt of 
the goods so sold, and actually receive the same, or give 
something in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part of 
|Miyment., or that some note or memorandum in writing of 
the said l>argain be made and signed by the parties to be 
charged by such contract, or their agents thereunto lawfully 
authorised ; ^ or ‘ From and after the commencement of this 
Act. the sevonil jurisdictions whicli by this Act are trans- 
ferred to and vested in the said High Court of Justice and the 
said Coiurt. of Apj^eal resj^ectively shall cease to be exercised, 
except by the said High Court, of Justice and the said Court 
of A])])eal respectively, as pn>>uded by this Act.* 

The real meaning of all Law is that, unless things pro- 
ceed in the manner jireseribed by it, the State will, either 
of its own accord or if called upon, intervene. This inter- 
vention of the State is what is called the ‘ sanction ’ of law ^ 
It is true that the State intervenes not only uuth a view to 
punishment, but also to effect restitution, and this is perhaps 
its principal function ; but before the commission of the 

* * Le^im eat partes quibus poenas constHuimos adversaB eos qm contra 
legOB feoerint^ aanctiones vocamus.' lust. Inst. ii. i. lo. 
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wrong tlie announcement of State intervention in case of chap. vxi. 
its commission operates upon the general mind by way of 
threat of punishment. It is a punishment to a wrongdoer 
if his wrong be merely imdone, and he has, as the saying 
goes, ‘ his trouble for his pains.’ Law is, in fact, formulated 
and armed public opinion, or the opinion of the ruling 
body. It announces not only that certain states of things 
and courses of action are viewed by it with favour, but 
also that, in case of the invasion of these states of things, 
or in case of contrary courses of action being pursued, it will 
not only look on with disfavour, but will also, in certain 
events, actively inter\'ene to restore the disturbed balance. 

It defines the rights which it will aid, and specifies the SubBtan- 
way in which it will aid them. So far as it defines, tlicrcby Adjective 
creating, it is * Substantive Law.* So far as it provides a 
method of aiding and protecting, it is ‘ Adjective Law,* or 
Procedure. 



The 

eleiiiontH 
of a right. 


CHAPTER VIIT. 

ANALYSIS OF A RIGHT. 


We have booh that rip^ht* implies the existence 

of certain circumstances, with reference to which a certain 
course of action is viewed with freneral approbation, and 
the cont rary course with disapprobation ; that a ‘ legal right * 
exists where the one course of action is enforced, and the other 
prohibited, by that orgjinised society which is called ‘the 
State.* 

We have next to consider more particularly what is the 
character of those elements from w hich a Right results. 

Tliey are 

(1) A })erson *in whom the right resides* or who is 

‘clothed with the right/ or who is benefited by 
its existence. 

(2) In many cases, an object over which the right is 
exercised. 

(3) Acts or forbearances which the person in whom the 

right resides is entitled to exact. 

(4) A {)erson from whom these acts or forbearances can be 

exacted ; in other words, against whom the right is 
available ; in other words, whose duty it is to act or 
forbear for the benefit of the subject of the right. 
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The series of elements into which a Bight may be resolved chap. vm. 
is therefore : 

The Person The Object I The Act I The Person 
entitled* | or Forbearance. | obliged. 

It will be observed that the first and the last terms of the A series 
series are a person. The second term is the object of thej|[,^g]^ 
right (whether it be a physical thing, or what the law 
chooses to treat as such) if any (for there exist large classes 
of rights which have reference to no object, either physical 
or assimilated to such) ; and the third term is made up of 
the acts or forbearances to which the person in the fourth 
term is Iwnnd. 

It will be convenient to call the person entitled ‘ the per- Propoeed 
son of inherence’; and the person obliged, ‘the person of^^“' 
incidence.* The intermediate terms may be shortly referred 
I/O as ‘ the object ’ and ‘ the act ’ respectively. 

That this series is no technical abstraction but a simple 
formula for the rej)resentation of the indisputable ele- 
ments of a right, may be more apparent from an example. 

A testator leaves to his daughter a silver tea-service. Here 
the daugliter is the ‘person of inherence,’ i.e. in whom 
the right resides ; the tea-service is the ‘ object ’ of the right ; 
tlie deliver}^ to her of the tea-service is the ‘act* to which 
her right entitles her ; and tlie executor is the ‘ j)er8on 
of incidence,’ i.e. the person against whom her right is 
available. Or take an example of a right where, as we 
stated to Ije often the case, the second term of the series 
is wanting. A is B’s sei^ant. Hero B is the ‘person of 
inherence,’ reasonable service is the ‘act’ to which he is 
entitled, and A is the ‘person of incidence,* against whom 
the right is available. The nature of the right varies with 
a variation in any one of the four terms which are implied 
in it, and the variations in the nature of the right give 
rise to the main heads or departments of law. 
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OBAP. VXIl. 


FacU. 


Person. 


The preceding analysis of the nature of a right implies 
the ideas of * Person/ ‘ Thing/ and ‘ Act/ These are the per- 
manent phenomena of a right; its statical elements. A 
right, conceived of as at rest, postulates — a Person of in- 
herence and a Person of incidence ; Acts to which the former 
is entitled, and which the latter is obliged to perform ; 
and often, though not always, an Object or Thing. 

But if the right is put in motion, phenomena of a new 
kind intervene. Tliey are shifting, dynamical, and may 
iKi expressed by the general term ‘ Facts * ; under which are 
included, not only the ‘ Acts * of persons, but also the ‘Events * 
which occur independently of volition. 

It is, as we have seen, by ‘ Acts * that rights are enjoyed. 
And vve shall see that it is through the agency of ‘ Acts * 
or of ‘Events’ that rights are created, transferred, trans- 
muted, and extinguished. In order therefore to understand, 
not only the nature of a right and the mode of its en- 
joyment, but also the manner of its creation, transfer, and 
extinction, it is necessary to acquire clear ideas of the full 
meaning of the following terms : — 

I. Person. 

II. Thing. 

III. Fact, under which term are included — 

Event, 

Act, of omission as w'^ell as of commission. 

With reference to the important term 'Act* it is neces- 
sary to consider the relations of the will to its conscious 
exertion and its expression. It will also be necessary' to 
classify acts. 

I. A ‘ Person * is often defined as being the ‘ Subject, or 
Bearer, of a right ^ ; ’ but this is to narrow the significance 
of the term. Bights not only reside in, but also are avail- 
able against, persons. In other words, there are persons of 
' £. g. Savigny, System, U. p. i ; PucUta, Inst. ii. p. 291 . 
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incidence as well as of inherence. Persons are the subjects chap. viii. 
of Duties as well as of Rig'hts. In persons rig’hts inhere, 
and against them rights are available. For the benefit of 
persons duties are created, and it is on persons that duties 
are imposed. 

Persons, i. e. subjects of Rights or of Duties, are in general 
human beings ; but, in imitation of the personality of human 
beings, the law recognises cert^iin groups of men or of pro- 
perty, which it is convenient to treat as subjects of rights 
and duties ; as Persons in an artificial sense. 

I. A ‘ natural,’ as oi>poscd to an ‘ artificial,* person is such Natural 

, , ^ , persoxiH. 

a human being as is regarded by the law as capable of rights 
or duties: in the language of Roman law as having a 
‘ status.* As having any such capacity recognised by the 
law, he is said to be a person, or, to approach more nearly 
to the plirast'ology of the Roman law}^^ere, to be clothed 
with, or to wear the mask (persona) of legal capacity'. 

Besides possessing this general legal capacity, or status, a 
man may also ]K)ssess various special capacities, such as the 
‘ tria cajfita’ of lilierfy, citizenshi]), and family rights. A 
slave having, as such, muther rights nor liabilities, had in 
Roman law, strictly speaking, no * status,’ ‘ caput,’ or * persona.* 

On the day of his manumission, says Modestinus, ‘ incipit 
statum habere^.’ So ThiH)philus: ol olAerat d'lrpdo’coTrot dj/rcs 
€K T(av TTfionratTTujv roie oiK^Cuiv b^<nTOTQi^ \apaKTr)pLQovTai^ \ and 
we read in the Institutes ‘servus nullum caput habuit*.* It 
must however 1^ rememlxjred that the terms * jiersona ’ . and 
* caput ’ were also used in popular language as nearly equivalent 
to * homo,’ and in this sense were applied to slaves as well as 


* C?f. C'ic. de Off. i. cc. 30, 32. Tlic equivalent of * persona* in the Insti- 
tutes of Theophilus is itpoatu-wov. ^ Dig. iv. 5. 4. 

• iii. 17; cf. ii. 14. * Servos quasi nec personam habentes.* Nov. Theod. 

tit. 44. ‘ Servos qui personam legibus non habebant.* Cassiodor. Var. vi. 8. 

'O SovAot vopd rorr vo/xoif dwp6cvw6t iart, rwriimv Mi doAci ^ dmwat. 
Theodor. Herm. vii. 6 , • i. 16, 
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CHAP. vm. 


Character- 
iHticB of. 


to freemen ^ Many writers have supposed that Roman law 
recognised, besides the Hiia capita’ which they distinguish 
as * status civiles,’ innumerable varieties of status, depending 
upon age, health and similar circumstances, which they 
describe as ‘status naturales.’ This view finds now little 
favour ® ; but the modem employment of the term ‘ status ’ 
in this flexible sense, apart from any supposed authority for 
it in the law of Rome, is both common and convenient. It is 
true to say that ‘ unus homo plures sustinet personas,’ i. e. 
one individual may be clothed with different kinds of legal 
capacities®. A natural person is therefore well defined as 
‘ homo cum statu suo considcratus 

A natural person must combine the following character- 
istics : — 

(i) He must be a living human being, i. e, [a) he must 
be no monster® ; (4) he must Ix^ born alive {yivusY^ though 
not necessarily capable of continued existence {vitality. 
But for certain purposes oxistemee begins before birth. 
‘ Qui in utoro est perinde ac si in rebus humanis esset 
custoditur, cpiotiens de commodis ipsius partus quaeritur,’ 
says Paulus®, So Blackstone: ‘An infant in ventre m 
were is 6up}X)sed to be bom for many purposes. It is 
capable of having a legacy, or a surrender of a copyhold 
estate made to it. It may have an estate assigned to it ; 
and it is enabled to have an estate limited to its use, and 

* Cf. Cic. de Off, i. 30-34; He Orat. ii. 24; Gai. Inst. i. 9 ; Dig. iv. 5. 3, 
1. 17. 22. 

‘ Of. Savigny, System, ii. Append, p. 445 ; Baron, Fandekten, i. p. 47. 

* ‘ Tree personas unus sustineo.* Cic. de Orat. i. 40. 

* ‘ Status ’ is defined by Heinecclus as * qualitas cuius ratione homines 
diverse iure utuntur,' Kecit. i. tit. 3; and * persona’ by Miihlenbrucb as 
* potestas iuris, sive faoultas, et iurium exercendoruni et officiorum subeun- 
doruni, hominibus iure aooommodata et quasi imposita.* Doct. Pand. ii. 1. 
Cf. Austin, Loot, zl, xli. 

® Dig. i. 5. 14, 1 . 16. 38 ; Cod. vi. 29. 3 ; Co. litt. 7 b, 29 b. 

* Dig. 1 . 16. 129. 

’ Dig. XXV. 4. 1, 1. 16. 129; but see Code Civil, art. 725. 

* Dig. i. 5. 7. A * curator ventris’ might be appointed to look after its 
interests. Dig. 37. 9. 
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to take afterwards bj such limitation as if it were then chap. vni. 
actually bom^.’ (c) On the other hand, he must not 
have ceased to live. He need not be rational. 

(a) He must be recognised by the State as a person ; so 
must not be a slave in the absolute control of his master, 
a ‘caput lupinum/ or otherwise civilly dead, as was in 
English law a man who was banished, or abjured the realm, 
or who ‘ entered into religion’ as a professed monk, when, 
says Blackstone, ‘ he might, like other dying men, make 
his testament and executors*; or, if he made none, the 
ordinary might grant administration to his next of kin, 
as if he were actually dead intestate 
Any individual combining these two characteristics is a 
‘person,’ i. e. is capable of rights and liable to duties. He 
may otherwise be said to sustain a personality ; and the same 
man may sustain different personalities, as an actor may play 
in several masks. 

The various degrees in which individuals who are per- 
sons at all are capable of rights or liable to duties, depend 
upon circumstances to wliich different consequences have 
been attached by different systems of law. There are 
different grades of personality, and these depend upon the 
freedom, the maturity, the sex, the sanity, the citizenship, 
and so forth, of the individual. As to freedom, for instance, 
a serf, not absolutely at the disposal of his master, might be 
said to have a personality, though a limited one. As to 
maturity, distinctions have been drawn dex>ending partly 
on physical development, partly on the fulness of the 
reasoning powders. 

2. ‘Artificial,’ ‘conventional,’ or ‘juristic’ persons, are such Artificial 
groups of human beings or masses of property as are in the®*®”®”** 
eye of the law capable of rights and liabilities, in other words 
to which the law gives a status 

^ I X30; cf. Code Civil, art. 906. ^ ^ Ib. 13a. 

* *Die i^tiflche Person iet ein erlaubter bleibender Zweolg welehem, Kraft 

Q 
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CHAP. vfii. SGeh groups are treated as being persons, or aa sustaining 
the mask of personality. 

Speoiut of. They are of two kinds — 

(i) * Universitates personarum ; ’ such as, the State itself ; 
departments or parishes ; collegia ; churches. 

(2} ‘ Universitates bonorum such as, funds left to * pious 
uses’ without a trustee; a hereditas before ‘aditio,^ 
which * personae vice fungitur, sicut mancipium et 
dccuria et societas.’ So the estate of an intestate before 
administration ; the estate of a Bankrupt. 

Ketjuixiieii Such juristic, or artificial, persons come into being when — 

(1) There exists a group of persons, or mass of property, as 
the case xnay be, and 

(2) A law gives to the group 5 r mass in question the char- 
acter of a person. This may be either— 

(a) A general rule, applieable wherever its conditions 
are satisfied, e.g. ‘the Companies Act, 1862.’ 

( 4 ) A special act of sovereign power, e. g. an in- 
corporating statute, or charter. ‘ Neque societas neque 
collegium, neque huiusmodi eorpus passim omnibus 
habere eoneoditur : nam et legibus et senatus consultis, 
et principalibus reseriptis ea res coercetur^.’ 

Disfoluticm A ‘ uni versitas bonorum * comes to an end in ways too 
numerous to sjiecify ; a ‘ universitas personarum ’ comes to 
an end — 

( 1 ) By failure of its component parts. ‘ Sed si universitas 
ad unum redit, magis admittitur posse eum convenire et 
conveniri ; cum ius omnium in unum reciderit, et stet 
nomen universitatis V Tlie number of individuals 
w’ho must necessarily be members of a ‘ univer- 
sitos {)ersonanun ’ is often defined by the instrument 
creating it. 

(2) By an interference with its existence on the part of 

Rechtsfiotion, (zwmr nioht Tolle ReditBfiUiigkeit, »ber dock) die Vermogeiii- 
aUiigkeit sakommt.’ Baron, Pandekten, p. 54, v. infra, oh. ziv. 

^ Dig. iii. 4. I. * Dig. iii. 4. 
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the sovereign power, as in the winding np of a chap. vm. 
Company. 

(3) By forfeiture of privileges, as was alleged in the case 
of the revocation of ihe charter of the city of London 
by Charles II. 

(4) By a stirrender of its franchises, such as took place 
in the case of the London College of Advocates in 
pursuance of 20 and 21 Viet. c. 77. 

II. A ‘Thing* is the Object of a Bight ; i.e. whatever isThlDg. 
treated by the law as the object over which one person exer- 
cises a right, and with reference to which another person lies 
under a duty^. 

Of ‘ Things,’ in this sense, there are two kinds : — Ph^ioal 

(1) Material objects, i.e. physical things, ‘res corporales/ “ 
such as a house, a tree, a stone, a horse, or a Slave. 

(2) Intellectual objects, artificial things, ‘ r^ incorporales,’ 

‘ Bechtsgesammtheiten,’ such as a patent, a trademark, 
a copyright, an easement, a hereditas, a bankrupt’s 
estate, a universitas ; i. e. groups of advantages which 
for shortness are treated by the law as if they were 
material objects. 

So that, just as we have seen that whut the law means by 
a ‘ Person ’ is the Subject of a Right or Duty, irrespectively 
of the subject being, as is more frequently the case, or not 
being, a human individual ; so a ‘ Thing ’ is what the law 
regards as the Object of Rights and Duties, irrespectively of 
that object being, as it usually is, a material object. 

This artificial use of the term ‘ Thing ’ is not peculiar to Derivation 
legal science, but was in fact borrowed by it from speculative Unction!* 
philosophy. Cicero, talking of ‘ r^ ’ in the sense of objecf a 
of thought, says that they are divisible into ‘ eae quae sunt * 
and ‘ eae quae intelliguntur ’ ; and he happens to mention, as 


1 In tliiB wide tense, ' Sadie ’ it defined at * datjenige was in tidi einheitlich 
iti, nnd eisen bettmunten Yermogentwerth hat.* Baron, Fand. § 37. 

0 2 
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iiuriaiiceB of the latter, ^usticapio, gens, tutela^.’ In Juris- 
prudence the double use of the term is at least as old as Gaius. 
^Quaedam praeterea res/ he says^ ‘corporales sunt, quaedam 
incorporales — quae tangi possunt — quae in lure cons^unt ; ’ 
and is carried by him, and by the Roman writers generally, to 
perhaps excessive lengths. 

It is no doubt convenient for the purposes of our science 
to distinguish between physical objects, and certain groups 
of rights, which rights, for purposes of transfer and otherwise, 
are occasionally treated as if they were physical objects. The 
fiction by which patents, bankrupts' estates, or easements are 
regarded as ‘ Things,’ is indeed not only harmless but almost 
indispensable. 

It is another question whether the Roman institutional 
writers should Ixi followed in extending this fictitious class so 
far as to embrace even ‘ obligations,’ i. e. mere claims that one 
man has to control the acts of another. 

The theory of tliis topic, as worked out By the Roman 
lanyers, and more fully developed in modem times, especially 
in Germany, is by no means free from difficulty, owing to con- 
siderable variations in the use of terms, but may be stated as 
follows : — 

‘ Thing ’ (Res, Ding, ChoJ^e) is a term which, besides its 
proper meaning, has also an analogical application. In jurispru- 
dence this analogical use is kept within due bounds. Legal 
science recognises ‘ Tilings ’ (Dinge) only so far as they are 
capable of standing in relation to the human Will (Sachen). 
Such things are either physical, or artificial. 

I. A Physical thing, ‘ res corporalis/ is sometimes defined 
as ‘a locally limited portion of volitionless Nature*; perhaps 
better as ^ a permanent external cause of sensations 

* Top, c. 5. ■ InBt. ii. d. 

* *£in rHomlioh begrenEtes Sttiok der Willenlosen (oder als Willenloe 
fingirten) Natnr.' Baron, Pandekten, i. p. 64. Cf. ‘ Bin Stuck der nicht mit 
Vemunft begabten Aussenwelt,* Windscheid, Pand. i. § 40. Cf. Savigny, 
ObUgationenreebt, i. p. 305. 
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The full meaning of any such definition is of course aOHAP. vni. 
question not of Jurisprudence but* of Metaphysics. The jurist 
need not go further than to lay down that a physical thing is 
something which is perceptible by the external organs of sense, 
and is capable of being so perceived again and again. By the 
latter characteristic it is distinguished from * Events,’ which, 
as causes of sensation, are transient. As Austin says : * The 
import of the expression permanent sensible object” is, I 
think, this ; it denotes an object which is perceptible repeatedly^ 
and which is considered, by those who repeatedly perceive it, 
as being (on those several occasions) one and the same 
object. Thus the horse or the house of to-day is the horse or 
house of yesterday ; in spite of the intervening changes which 
its appearance may have undergone 

This rough definition of a Thing, which indeed is little 
more than a somewhat precise statement of what is popularly 
meant by the term, is, as we have stated, generally sufiScient 
for the purposes of Jurisprudence. It may however be re- 
marked that even lawyers are occasionally called upon to 
consider more minutely in what the identity of a thing 
consists 

The Romans were content to describe ‘ res corporales * as 
quae tangi possunt,’ giving as instances, a plot of ground, a 
slave, a coat 

Of such things there are three kinds or rather such things 
occur under three conditions : 

(1) A simple thing ‘ quod continetur uno spiritu et Graece 
fiviaiiivov vocatur ’ ; e. g. a slave, a beam, a stone ® ; also de- 
scribed as ‘unitum.’ 

(2) A compound thing, ‘quod ex contingentibus, hoc est 
pluribus inter se cohaerentibus, constat, quod (rvprjppivop 

* Jurisprudence, ii. p. ai. 

’ See e.g. Buckley c. Gross, 3 B. and S. p. 566. 

’ lust. Inst. ii. 3. ‘ Dig. zli. 3. 30. 

* Cf. * iota statua uno spiritu continetur,* Dig. vi. i. 33. 5. 

* The terms ijiwiUvov and tnivfipiUrw are borrowed from the Stoic philo- 
sophy. 
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ouAF. YitL, TOcatnr ’ ; as a house, a ship, a box, also described as * con- 
nexTun,’ ' nniversitas rerum cohaerentinm ' Saoheinheit.’ The 
compound thing may be different &om its parts, as is a house, 
or may be a mere aggregate of them, as is a bar of silver. 

(3) An aggregate of distinct things conceived of as a whole, 

* quod ex distantibus constat, ut corpora plura non soluta sed 
uni nomini subiecta*; as a people, a regiment, a flock 
‘universitas facti,’ ‘ universitashominis,’ ' Sachgesammtheit 
Such a whole may continue to subsist though all its parts are 
changed. 

II. Intellectual, or artificial, things, ‘ bios gedachte Dinge,’ 

* Res incorporales,’ * quae tangi non possunt,’ * quae in iure 
consistunt ; ’ as a usufruct, a hcreditas, a dos, a peculium, an 
obligation ; where the * ipsum ius ’ is incorporeal, though it 
often relates to corporeal objects This class might of course 
include all Rights though as a matter of fact the Roman 
lawyers abstain from treating under it of ‘dominium*/ 
German writers express the idea by the term ‘ Rechtsgesammt- 
heit,* but of late years have reprobated the use for this 
purpose of the nearly synonymous term ‘ universitas iuris 

* Cf. Dig, vi. I. 33. 5. * Cf. Dig. ii. ao. x8. 1. 

’ It is disputed whether a whole of this sort is the object of a right, 

Bucking, Inst. p. 31, denies. WindBoiieid^ Band. i. § 1 37, would allow it in the 
case of » natural aggregate, such as a flock, but not of an artificial aggregate, 
such as * the tackle of a ship,* citing Dig. vi. i. 3. § 1 ; but mentions a case 
recently decided in which 'the properties of a theatre’ were recognised 
as a whole, so that a mortgage of them rnduded after-acquired properties. 
Seuflert, Archiv, xv. $ 1 8^. 

* lust. Inst. ii. a. Cf. ' Rei appellatione et cansae et iura oontinentur/ 
Dig, 1 . 16. a3 ; * Hereditas etaam sine ullo eorpore iuris intellectum habet,* 
Dig, V. 3. 50 : * Hereditas iuris nomen est,* Dig. 1 . 16. 178. 

* So that a Right might be the object of a Right ; in other words, might be 

one of the four terms into which, as we have shown, a Right may be analysed. 
This use ot language, though convenient by way of a short descriptioii of 
oertain groups of rights, such as a copyright, or of manses of mingled rights 
and duties, such as a * hereditas,* seems unnecessary, and therefore hardly 
justifiable, in the case of simple obligations. This feeing finds ecqwession in 
the nde, formerly prevalent in English law, that ' a chote i% aetiom is not 
assignable.’ • Cf. Baron, Band. § 387. 

’ See Savigny» System, i. pp, 376-378; Id , OWig. L p. 305 : Bnohta, Inst, 
ii. p. 30 ; Windsoheid, Band. i. § 4a ; Baron, Band. § 37. 
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It will be observed that some ‘ things * of this class are aggre- chap. vin. 
gates of duties as well as of rights ; e. g. a hereditas whioh im- 
poses on tiie heir liabilities as well as profit ; iuid that modem 
civilisation has added to the class those groups of rights known 
as ‘ cop7 right,’ ^ patent right,’ and the like, and collectively 
described as ‘ intellectual property ’ ; of which more hereafter. 

‘ Things ’ are further classified, in accordance with the dif- Other 

• • clftMUScA* 

ferent ways in which they are subservient to persons, under tions of 
various beads, of which the following are the more impor- 
tant. 

(1) Things divisible and indivisible. 

When a simple thing is capable of physical division, its 
parts from the moment when they are distributed (which does 
not imply actual severance) are held pro diviso^ each thereupon 
becoming a new whole. ^ Quod pro diviso nostrum est id non 
partem sed totum esse ^ ’ so each share of an estate, ' non est 
pars fundi sed fundus As a general rule, a thing is juris- 
tically thus divisible which can be divided without destroying 
its essence or impairing its value Some things, though 
physically divisible, are juristically indivisible, because by 
division the character of their parts is entirely changed, 
e. g. a picture, an animal, a house. The thing may however 
also be divided into merely ideal parts, wliich are held pro 
indiviso, as in the case of joint owners of a slave, or the several 
joint tenants of an estate, each of whom is seised in it per tny 
et per tout. Compound things are susceptible of division in this 
manner only ‘ Corpora ex distantibus eorporibus,’ as a flock of 
sheep, though only intellectual urholcs, have physical parts. 

The parts of ' res incorporales,’ as a bankrupt’s estate, which 
are themselves intellectual, are intellectual also. 

(2) Bes mobiles, immobiles. Moveable, as furniture or cattle, 

^ Dig. 1 . 16. 25, § I. 2 Dig. viii. 4. 6, § i. 

* Dig. xzx. i. 26, I 2. Cf. Savigny, Obligationenrecht, i. p. 305. 

* Optnicof differ mb to tlie natore of porter pro indivieo. E. g. Bucking, 

Inti. p. 30, Inddt that they are parte of the Bight. Windtoheid, Pand. i. 

I 142, and Baron, Pand. p. 66, that th^ are parte, though only intel- 
lectual parts, of the Thing ittelf. 
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Factti. 


Events. 


and immoveable, as land or houses. No distinction is more 
generally accepted or more &r-reaching in its consequences. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that this distinction 
does not exactly correspond to that between ^real’ and 
‘ personal * property, which is a result of feudal ideas, surviving 
only in the law of England \ 

(3) ‘ Res in commercio,* ‘ in patrimonio nostro,’ ‘ in bonis,’ 
and ‘res extra commercium,’ ‘extra patrimonium,’ ‘nullius 
in bonis,’ i. c. things which are, and ivhich are not, capable of 
private ownership. Of the latter, some things, like the air, 
are incapable of appropriation ; others are both owned, and 
exclusively used, by the State and its functionaries, and are 
then said to be ‘ in patrimonio populi ’ ; as are, for instance, 
pakces and ships of war. Others, though owned by the State, 
arc at the disposal of the community, as are parks and roads. 
Others again are sot ajjart for religious purjxises. 

(4) Tilings principal, accessory, 

(5) Res quae usu consumuntur, non consumuntur. 

(6) Res fungibiles, non fungibiles. ‘ Fungible things,’ ‘ quae 
mutua vice funguntur,’ are those one specimen of which is 
as good as another, as is the case with half-crowms, or pounds 
of rice of the same quality. Horses, slaves, and so forth, are 
non-fungible things, because they differ individually in value 
and cannot be exchanged indifferently one for another \ 

III, ‘ Facts * (Thatsachen, Faits), which have been inade- 
quately defined as ‘transient causes of sensation,’ are either 
‘ Events ’ or ‘ Acts.’ 

1. ‘Events’ (Ereignisse, zuiallige Umstande, Zufidl, Casus, 
£v£nements) may be either movements of external nature, 

' StiU more arbitrary was the long obsolete disUnction between 'res 
manoipi * and ' nee manoipi.* Sir H. Maine pointe out that the Roman dis- 
tinction between moveable and immoveable things is relativdy modem : an 
attempt to abandon the old historioal classifications, and to classify objects of 
enjoyment according to their actual nature. Early Law and Custom, ch. z. 

^ On the apfdioation of this distinction in the contracts 'loeatio-oonduotio ' 
and ' depodtum,* see Dig. six. a. 31. 
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such as a landslip, the increase of a flock of sheep, the death chap. viir. 
of a relative, or an accidental fire ; or may be acts of a human 
being other than the human being whose rights or duties 
are under consideration. 

Lapse of time and change of place are among the events 
which are most productive of legal consequences 

2 . ‘ Acts * (Handlungen, Actes), in the widest sense of the Acte, 
term, are movements of the will. Mere determinations of 
the will are ‘ inward acts.’ Determinations of the will which 
produce an effect upon the world of sense are ‘ outward acts.’ 

‘ The inner stage of an Act,’ says a recent writer, ‘ ends with 
the determination (Entschluss), to wdiich it is guided by a 
final cause (Zweck). The outer stage (die That) is the real- 
isation of the former in the external world by the help of 
natural laws, such as gravity^.’ Jurisprudence is coneerned 
only with outward acts An ‘ Act ’ may therefore be defined, 
for the purposes of the science, as ‘ a determination of will, 
producing an effect in the sensible world The effect may 
be negative, in which case the Act is properly described as 
a ‘ Forbearance.’ 

The essential elements of such an Act are three, viz. an Essentiftlii 
exertion of the will, an accompanying state of consciousness, ® ^ 
a manifestation of the will. 

1 . Any discussion on the nature of the faculty of will and Will, 
the mode of its exercise would hero be out of place. We 

^ Savigny, System, iii. p. 297. Stat. 43 and 44 Viet. c. 9, was passed *to 
remove doubts as to the meaning of expressions relative to Time in Acts of 
Parliament and other legal instruments.’ 

* Ihering, Der Zweck im Becht, i. p. 32, 

* ‘ Nec consilium habuisse noceat, nisi et factum secutum fuerit.’ Dig. 

1. 16. 53- 

* The ‘Entschluss des Willens ’ the ‘Aeusserung des Willens* is ‘That,* 

which may be of omission or of commission. ‘ Die That ist aberhaupt die 
hervorgebrachte Veranderung und Bestimmung des Daseyns. Znr Hand- 
long aber gehort nur dasjenige was von der That im Entschlusse liegt, oder 
im Bewusstsein war, was somit der Wille als das seinige anerkennt.* 

Hegel, Fropadeutik, Einl. f 9. 
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Vis. 


Metu0. 


Conscioiui- 

iiem. 


may accept as sufficient for our purpose ike definition of 
an act of will as, 'the pt^chical cause by which the motor 
nerves are immediately stimulated^/ or as, 'that inward 
state which, as experience informs us, is always succeeded by 
motion while the bod^ is in its normal condition,’ e.g. is not 
paralysed^. 

If a movement is caused by physical compulsion, 'vis 
absoluta,’ ' duress/ as when the hand of a person is forcibly 
guided in making a signature, there is no act, since will is 
absent. 

But the will itself, being amenable to motives, may be 
coerced by threats, ' metus,’ ‘ vis compulsiva,* ' duress per 
minaa.’ Here there is indeed an act, but one which produces 
none or few of the legal consequences which it would have 
produced had it been the result of free volition. ‘ If,’ says 
Paulus, ' I have accepted an inheritance under the influence of 
fear, I am of opinion that I become heir, because, although if 
I had been free I should have refused, yet I did consent, 
though imder compulsion (eoactus volui). But the praetor 
wull give me relief^,’ So in English law, a contract or will 
obtained by ' undue influence ’ will be set aside, and a wife 
who commits a crime, certain heinous offences excepted, in 
the presence of her husband, will be presumed to have acted 
under his coercion, and will therefore be excused from punish- 
ment. 

A merely juristic person is obviously incapable of willing, 
unless by a representative, or by a majority of its members. 

2. The moral phenomena of an exertion of will are neces- 
sarily accompanied by intellectual phenomena. The only 
immediate result of a volition is a muscular movement on 
the part of the person willing, but certain further results 
are also always present to his mind, as likely to follow the 
muscular movement W'^hich alone he can directly control. 

^ Zitelxnum, IrrUiain, p. 56. 

< * Sir J. F. Stephen, General View of the Criminal Law, p. 76. 

* Dig. iv. 3. 31 . 
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Those among them to the attainment of which the act is chap. viir. 
directed are said to be ‘ intended.’ Intention. 

Such a state of oonsciousness may be possessed in very Degrees of. 
different degrees by different classes of persons, and at 
different tunes. It is wholly absent in a * lunatic,’ ‘ furiosi 
nulla voluntas est^ in an infant under years of discretion, 

'sensus nuUus infantis accipiendi possessionem^.’ It is im- 
perfectly possessed by ‘ impuberes,’ although infantia maiores 
by women, according to older ^sterns of law ; by decreed 
prodigals, and by minors. In some of these cases the defect 
of an understanding will is supplied by a provision of law, 
such as * tutela.’ 

Intelligence may also be temporarily suspended by drunken- Ignorance, 
ness or sleep *, and it may be misled by ‘ error,’ i.e. ignorance 
or mistake \ A distinction is usually drawn between igno- 
rance of law and of fact. An act may be exQUsable or even of fact, 
rescissible when done in ignorance of a state of facts, while 
its consequences cannot be avoided by showing that it was 
done in ignorance of the law. * Begula est, iuris ignorantiam 
cuique nocere^ : ’ so, says Paulas, ‘If. one knows that he is heir of law. 
under a will, but does not know that the praetor will give 
“ bonorum possessio” to an heir, time runs against him, because 
he is mistaken in his law And so it was held by Lord 
Ellenborough, that a captain of a king’s ship who had paid 
over to his admiral, according to a usage in the navy, one 
third of the freight received by him for bringing home 
treasure upon the public service, could not recover the 
payment upon discovering that there was no law compelling 
him to make it Persons have even been convicted of what 

* Dig. xliv. 7. 1 ; 1 . 17. 5 et 40. * Dig. xli. a. 32. 

* * Der Irrihnm ist mirichtige oder nutOgelnde Vontellimg.' Zitelmsim, 
p. 327. 

* Dig. zxii. 6. 9. Lord King C., in Lanidowne v. Lanadowne, Moaelej, 

364, ii reported to have aaid that the maxim meana that ignoranee cannot be 
pleaded, in excuse of erimes, bot that it does not hold in Civil oases. But this 
13 certainly not law. 

* Dig. zxii 6. 1. * EriidMaie v. Dacrea, 5 Taunt. 143. 
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CHAP. vin. became an offence only nnder an act of Parliament passed 
subsequently to the fact ; in accordance with the rule, since 
altered, that the operation of an Act of Parliament, in the 
absence of express provision, relates to the first day of the 
session in which it was passed The very artificial reason 
alleged in the Digest for the inexcusability of ignorance of 
law is that ^ law both can and should be limited in extent^ ; * 
and so Blackstone says, that * every person of discretion, not 
only may, but is bound and presumed to know the law.* The 
true reason is no doubt, as Austin points out, that * if igno- 
rance of law were admitted as a ground of exemption, the 
courts would be involved in questions which it were scarcely 
possible to solve, and which would render the administration 
of justice next to impracticable.* It would be necessary for 
the Court to ascertain, first, whether the party w^as ignorant of 
the law at the time of the alleged yrrong, and if so, secondly, 
was his ignorance of the law inevitable, or had he been pre- 
viously ])laced in such a position that he might have known 
the law, if he had duly tried. Both of these questions are 
next to insoluble. ‘ Whether the party were really ignorant 
of the law, and was so ignorant of the law that he had no 
surmise of its provisions, could scarcely bo determined by any 
evidence accessible to others, and for the purpose of discover- 
ing the cause of his ignorance (its reality being ascertained) 
it were incumbent upon the tribunal to unravel his previous 
history, and to search his whole life for the elements of a just 
solution'’'.^ The stringency of the rule was in Roman law 

^ Attorney-General v, Panter, 6 Bro. P. 0 . 489 ; Latlesa v. Hedmes, 4 T. B. 
660; R. V, Thurston, i Lev. 91. Cf. R. v, Bailey, Buss, and By. Cr. Ca. 1. 

’ Dig. xxii. 6. 2. 

’ Jurisprudenoe, ii. p. 171. So Lord Kllenborough : * There is no saying 
to what extent the excuse of ignorance might not be carried.* Bilbie v. 
Lumley, a East. 472. If, as Mr, Justice Holmes maintains, * every one must 
feel that ignorance of the law could never be admitted as an excuse, even if 
the fact could be proved by sight and hearing in every case,' it is not obvious 
how he can justify the punishment of persons who offend in ignorance, on the 
ground of < public policy, which sacrifices the individual ho the general good.* 
The Common Law, p. 48. For an argument by Mr. M. K. Bigelow in fisvour of 
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modified hy exceptionB in favour of certain classes of persons chap. viu. 
‘quibus permissum est ius ignorare/ Such were women, 
soldiers, and persons under the age of twenty-five, unless 
they had good legal advice within reach 

Results may also follow from acts without being intended, Ghanoe. 
Such results, if the person acting had no means of foreseeing 
them, are ascribed to ‘ chance/ If they are such as he might 
have foreseen had he taken more pains to inform his mind 
before coming to a decision, they are attributed to his * neg- 
ligence.* 

This term, like its Latin equivalent ‘ culpa,* indicates a Negli- 
state of mind, the description of which has tasked the 
ingenuity of many generations of commentators. It covers 
all those shades of inadvertence, resulting in injury to 
others, which range between deliberate intention (‘dolus*), 
on the one hand and total absence of responsible con- 
sciousness, on the other. 

Negligence may consist either ‘in faciendo^ or ‘in non 
faciendo,’ being indeed either non-performance, or inadequate 
j>erformance, of a legal duty ‘ Actionable negligence con- 


eztending the (in England) very mdimentary doctrine of ec^uitable relief for 
mistake of law, see i. Law Quarterly Review, p. 298. 

^ Dig. zxiL 6 . 9. 

^ * C'ulpa* in the widest sense included ' dolus*; and a high degree of * culpa* 
is said to resemble, and even to be, 'dolus.* Of, Dig, xi. 6. 1. 1 ; xvii, 1. 29; 
xlvii. 4. i ; !• 16. 226. 

* According to Austin, ' negligence ' is the inadvertent omission to act as 
one ought, ' heedlessness * is the inadvertent acting as one ought not, while 
* rashness,* ' temerity,* or ' foolhardiness ’ is the acting $s one ought not, 
adverting to the consequences which may follow from the act, but assuming, 
upon insufficient reflection, that those consequences will not follow in the 
particular instance. Thus, I take up a xifle and shoot AB. This act may be 
accompanied by very different mental conditions. I may see AB, point the 
rifle at him and expect him to fall dead if I fire. Here 1 'intend * his death. 
Or I may be firing at a target, and omit to make the signal which would have 
prevented AB firom passing behind it and receiving my bullet. Here the 
death is due to my 'negligence.* Or I may fire without thinking of the 
likelihood of any one passing that way. The death is then due to my 
'heedlessnesB.* Or, it may occur to me that some one may pass by, but 
I may think the chance bo slight that H may be disregarded. The death 
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OHAF. Yin. siste in the neglect of the nee of oidinaiy care and ekill 
towards a person to whom the defendant owes the duty of 
observing ordinary care and skill, by which neglect the 
plaintiff has suffered injury to his person or property 

The care and skill whi^ people are required to exhibit 
in their conduct (^diligentia’) is of two kinds that 
which is due from persons generally ; and that which is 
due from persons occupying positions which mark them out 
as being exceptionally reliable with reference to the matter 
in question (‘exacta diligentia '). A person of the former 
class is liable only for * culpa lata/ i. e. ^nimia negligentia, 
id cst, non intelligere quod omnes intelligunt for ‘gross 
negligence^/ A person of the latter class, of whom the 
Romans spoke as a ‘homo diligens et studiosus pater- 
familias^,* but who has been shortly described by some 
modem winters as a ‘ specialist is liable for even a slight 
deviation from the high standard to which he holds himself 

of AB is hero the result of my * rashness.' These distinctions are interesting, 
but do not appear to be a<lopted in any system of positive law. See Austin's 
Lectures, ii. p. 103 ; Bentham, Pr. Morals and Legisl. c. ix. 

* Brett M. B. in Heaven v. Pender, L. R. 1 1 Q. B. Div. 506. 

* The view of negligence given in the text is in the main that of Hasse, 

whose work, Die Culpa des Rdmischen Rechts, first published in 1815, is the 
foundation of the modem literature of the subject. An admirable of 

Hasso's theories, with ample illustration from English and American 
deoisions, will be found in Dr. Francis Wharton's Treatise on the Law of 
Negligence, of which much use has been made by the present writer. 

■ Dig. 1 . 16. 213, 223. 

* Objections have been made of late years to the employment of this term, 
'Gross’ has been said to be a 'word of description and not of definition,' 
Willes J. in Grill Gen. Iron Screw Collier Co., L. R. i C. P. 600. But the 
Supreme Court of the U.S., in a recent case, while admitting 'that such 
expressions as " gross ” and " ordinary ” negligence are indicative rather of the 

* degree of care and diligmee which is due from a party, and which he fisils to 
perform, than of the amount of inattention, carelessness, or stupidity, which 
he exhibits,' went on to say that 'if the modem authorities mean more than 
this,’ and seek to abolish the distinoiions of degrees of care, skill, and diligence 
required in the performance of various duties, and the fulfilment of various 
contracts, we think they go too Ur* New York Cent. B. R. «. Lockwood, 17 
Wallace, 357, ated by Wharton, u. s. § 49. 

* B. g. Dig. xxii. $. 25 ; xlv. i. 137. 

* Wharton, § 3a. CC Hasssb I S4 on^the * diligentia diligentis.* 
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out as attaining, Le. for * culpa levis/ or ‘ordinary negli* obap. vm. 
gence^/ Although, as a matter of fSact, he may have 
done his work as well as he could, yet he is liable for his 
fiiilure to do it better, ‘spondet peritiam artis.’ In his 
case, ‘imperitia culpae adnumeratur^/ His assumption of 
duties for which he is unqualified is in itself negligence. 

The test of due diligence (or conversely of imdue negli- 
gence) is in both cases, it will be observed, an objective 
one. The ordinary person must exhibit what, in the 
opinion of the judge or jury, is the average care of a person 
of that class, and a specialist must similarly attain to the 
standard to which specialists are expected to conform The 
objective, or ideal, character of the test is expressed by the 
phrase ‘culpa in abstracto’; as contrasted with the ‘culpa 
in concrete* which is attributed to a person who uses 
in the affairs of others less diligence than he usually dis- 
plays in his own affairs, ‘quantam in suis rebus adhibere 
solet 

An attempt has recently been made to generalise the law 
of actionable negligence, which, though not accepted, will 
doubtless influence judicial speculation upon the subject. In 
a case already cited, the Master of the Rolls said : ‘ When 

one person is by circumstances placed in such a position with 
regard to another that every one of ordinary sense who did 
think would at once recognise that, if he did not use ordinary 
care and skill in his own conduct with regard to those cir- 
cumstances, he would cause danger of injury to the person or 

^ Hasse is at much pains to disprore the existence of a third jofrade of culpp, 

TUB. * leTissima.* In § 95 he ridicules the attempt of Salicetus to distinginsh 
further a * culpa levior.* There is however no doubt that the three grades of 
negligence, 'gross,* 'ordinary/ and 'slight/ favoured by Lord Holt and Sir 
W. Jones, are usually recognised in the English and American Courts. Of. 

Wharton, § 59. Three grades are recognised in the Prussian Code, bnt two 
only in the, more modem. Codes of France^ Italy, and Austria. 

* lust. Inst. iv. 3. y. Cf. Dig. ix. 3. 8. § r; 1 . 17: 133. 

’ On the ideal character of the standard, see Holmes, The Comman Law, 
p. 108. 

* ' Culpa in oonoreto* is not a grade of negligence, but an aggravation. 
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CHAP. vnz. property of the other, a duty arises to use ordinary care and 
skill to avoid such danger^/ 

Expratioii. 3* The v^ill must be manifested, or expressed ; and in some 
cases may be expressed by some one other than the party 
Agency, willing, i. e. by an agent, whence the maxims * qui facit per 
alium facit per se,’ ‘ respondeat superior/ 

Imputa- For an act, in the sense of a manifestation of conscious 
volition, a man is said to be ‘responsible/ The attributing 
of responsibility is * imputation,’ i. e. ‘ the judgment by which 
any one is regarded as originator (causa libera) of an act, 
which then is called .“deed” (factum) and is regulated by 
laws*/ 

(Uattiifica- Acts are divided by Jurisprudence into those which are 
tionofaote. those which are ‘ unlawful/ The juristic result 

of the unlawful acts is never that aimed at by the doer. 
In the case of some lawful acts, their operation is independent 
of the intention of the doer, in the case of others his in- 
tention is dirjKJted to the juristic result. 

,liirwtic In the last-mentioned case the act is technically described 
as ‘negotium civile,’ ‘actus legitimus,’ ‘Acte juridique/ 
‘ Rechtsgeschaft ; ’ the nearest English equivalent for which 
terms is probably ‘ Juristic Act.’ A recent writer has used 
for this purpose the jdirase ‘ act in the law ®.’ 

It has been defined, by a high authority, as ‘ an act the 
intention of which is directed to the production of a legal 
result But this definition, as it stands, is wider than the 

* Heayen v. Fender, L. R. ii Q. B. Diy. 506, per Brett M. R., diss. Cotton 
and Bowen L. J. J. 

Kant, Rechtalehre, Werke, yii. p. 24 . 

^ Prof. F. Pollock, Contract, c. i. This term would be conyenient enough, 
could it be disentangled from its conyeyancing associations, and were it not 
that * act in law * has a special use as opposed to * act of the party.* Hale, 
Analysis of the law, Sect, xxyii. 

* * Handlung deren Absicht auf eine rechtliohe Wirkung gerichtet ist.’ 
Puchta, Inst. ii. p. 342. *£rlaubte Willensausserung, durch wdehe ein 
RechtsverhiUtniBB, i. e. eine gewisse zufolge der Rechtsbestimmung geltende 
Be^ehung der Willen der Rechtssubjecte^ begrlindet, geandert, oder beendet 
wird.* Booking, Inst. p. 44. 
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received use of the term would warrant. The judgment of chap. vin. 
a Court, or an order of the Queen in Council might fairly 
be so described. A better definition is *a manifestation of 
the will of a private individual directed to the origin, 
termination, or alteration of rights'.* A ‘Juristic Act* has 
also been well described as ‘ the form in which the Subjective 
Will developes its activity in creating rights, within the limits 
assigned to it by the law.* The same writer continues : * only 
in so far as it keeps within these limits does it really operate, 
beyond them its act is either barren of result, is an empty 
nullity, or its o][)eration is turned negatively against the will, 
as an obligation to undo what has been done, by suffering 
punishment or making reparation ^.* 

Juristic Acts (Rcchtsgeschafte) must, of course, exhibit in Requiiitei 
common with all Acts (Handlungen), an exertion of Will, 
accompanied by consciousness, and expressed ; and any cir- 
cumstances which prevent the free and intelligent exertion 
of the will may either prevent the occurrence of the Juristic 
Act, or may modify the consequences which result from 
it. What might appear to be a Juristic Act is thus ‘null,* 
or ‘ void,* i. e. has, as such, no existence, if due to such 
actual violence as excludes an exertion of will, or if accom- 
panied by states of consciousness, such as lunacy, drunken- 
ness, and certain kinds of mistake, which are incompatible 
with an intelligent exertion of will^. So also a Juristic 
Act, which docs come into existence, is ‘voidable,’ i.e. is 

^ *Die auf die Entstehung, den Untergang, oder die Veriinderung von 
Becliten gerichtete PrivatwillenHerklarung.* Windscheid, Pandekten, i. p. 

174. * Erlaubte WillenBerkliirung einer Partei, welche umnittelbar auf eine 

rechtliche Wirkung gerichtet ist.’ Baron, Paiid. i. p. 81. *Eine Handlimg, 

Oder ein complex von Handlungen, welche, oder welcher, nach den rechtlichen 
Auslegungsgp’undsatzen betrachtet, die Abeicht auidriickt, einen vom objectiven 
Rechte 2um Schutse der Wirksainkeit lolcher Handlungen verheisaenen 
Erfolg herbeiznfuhren.* Leonhard, Der Irrthum bel nichUgen Vertragen, 
i. p. 350. 

* Ihering, Geist des B. R. iii. p. 133. 

* In Roman Law a similar effect might be produced by anger, ‘ Quidqtdd 
in oalore iracundiae vel fH vel dicitur non prius ratum eat quam si persever- 
antia apparnit indicium animi fuiase.* Dig. xxiv. a. 3. 

H 
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OHAP. vin. liable to be attacked, and prevented from producing its 
ordinary results, if attended at its inception by ‘ duress per 
minas’ (metus), by fraud (dolus) and, in some exceptional 
cases, by mistaken motives. 

Miitake. Of the circumstances which may thus affect the existence, 
or the operation, of a Juristic Act, that which has given 
rise to most discussion is ‘ mistake,’ or ‘ error.* The language 
of the Roman lawyers upon this subject^ is by no means 
clear, and has also been much misunderstood. It is obvious 
that such a proposition as ^ nulla voluntas errantis est ^,* if 
taken literally, would sweep away a number of transactions 
which every one admits to be perfectly valid, and would, as 
has been pointed out, render superfluous the whole doctrine 
of fraud Savigny did good service in critically examining 
the passages in the Corpus Juris which bear upon the point, 
and in carefully distinguishing between the error, whether 
‘ in nogotio,* * in persona,’ or ‘ in corpore w^hich prevents a 
Juristic Act from coming into existence, and the error in 
motive, which may prevent such an act from producing its 
usual effects®. Error of the former kind he calls ‘spurious’ 
or ‘negative,’ as being merely the accompaniment of that 
absence of correspondence between the will and its expres- 
sion which, as ^Yo shall see, is in his opinion fatal to the 
existence of a Juristic Act. Error of the latter kind he 
describes as ‘ genuine,’ or ‘ positive,’ because, though, as a 
rule, it produces no effect upon such an act (‘ &.lsa causa 


^ Dig. iv. I (De in integrum restitutionibus) * Sub hoc titulo plurifariam 
praetor hominibus vel lapus vel circumscriptis subvenit; sive metu, sive 
oalliditate, sive aetate, sive absentia, inciderunt in captionem, sive per status 
mutationem, aut iustum errorem.’ Of. Dig. iv. 2 (Quod metus causa gestum 
erit) ; iv. 3 (De dolo malo) ; zliv. 4 (De doli mall et metus ezeeptione) ; 
Story, Equity Jur., §§ 184, 238. As to the effect of fraud upon wiUs, see 
Melhuish v. Milton, 3 Ch. D. 33, upon a judgment, ex parte Banner, 17 Ch. 
D. 480. As to the effect of duress and fraud on contracts, see infra Chapter 
xii. 

* See especially. Dig. xzii. 6 ; Cod. i. 18. * Dig. zziz. 3. 20. 

* Savigny, System, iii. p. 342. * Cf. Dig. zviiL x. 9. 

* System, ill. pp. 363, 441. 
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non nocet’)^ yet in some exceptional cases, e.g. in testa- chap. vm. 
mentary matters and in ‘ condictio indebiti/ it is in itself 
ground for an interference with the operation of the act. 

It was laid down by Savigny that, in order to the pro- The oorre- 
dnction of a Juristic Act, the will and its exj^ression must 
be in correspondence •'*. This view is in accordance with the 
prima facie interpretation of most of the relevant passages in 
the Roman lawyers^, and is still predominant in Germany®, 
but certainly cannot be accepted as universally true. An 
investigation into the correspondence between the inner will 
and its outward manifestations is in most cases impossible®, 
and where possible is in many cases undesinible. This was 
so clearly perceived as long ago as the sixteenth century, 
that Brissonius, in order to adapt the phraseology of Homan 
law to practical exigencies, boldly explains the term * velle' 
as meaning ‘expressis et disertis verbis testari et prof i ter i 
se velle 

The cases in which the Will and its expression may difier 
have been distinguished as follows ® : 

i. The diiference may be intentional, resulting from (i) a 
mental reservation'^: (2) a use of words which would usually 

' Cf. Dig. xii. 1 2. 65. 2 : * Id qiioque quod ob causam datur, puta quod 
n^otia mca adiuta ab eo putavi, licet non sit factum, quiadouari voliii, quam- 
vIb falso mihi perBiiaserim, ropeti non posse.’ 

* Dig. V. 2. 28 ; xxviii. 5. 92 ; xxxv. i. 72. 6; Inst. ii. 20. 4, ii, 31. Cf. 

Story, E<[uity Jur., § 179. 

* System, iii. p. 368. * e- Dig. xxxiv. 5. 3. 

* See e.g. Windscheid, Pand. i. § 75, and his Essay on Wille und Willens- 
erklarung, 1878 ; Zitelmann, Irrtlium und liechtsgeschaft, 1879. 

* * The intent of a man is uncertain, and a man should plead such matter 
as is or may be known to the jury,’ Y. B., 4 Ed. IV. 8. 9. 

* Warum kann der lebendige Geist dem Geist nicht erscheinen ? 

Spricht die Seele, so spricht achl schon die Seele nicht mehr.’ 

Schiller (Votivtafeln), cited by Ihering, Geist des It. It. iii. p. 445. 

* BrissoniuB De Verborum Significatione, s. v. Cf. Glhck, Pand. iv. p. 

* 47 - 

* See e. g. Savigny, System, iii. p. 258 ; Windscheid, Pand. i. $$ 75 “ 77 - 

* This case Savigny declines to consider, since it amounts to a lie, iii. p. 

258, and Windscheid, Wille und Willenserklarung, p. 29, puts it aside as » 
case of fraud. The only authority for the nullity of a contract when there waa 

H % 
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C4AP. VIII. amotmt to a Juristic Act, with an obvious absence of an 
intention that they should have this effect, e.g. when legid 
phrases are used in jest, or on the stage, or in the lecture- 
room ; or when phrases appropriate to a Juristic Act of one 
kind are employed notoriously with a view to the production 
of a Juristic Act of another kind, e.g. in the sale of an 
inheritance by ‘ mancipatio,' or in the proceedings which 
took place in a ‘ common recovery ; * or, lastly, when several 
persons are agreed to put a meaning upon their act other 
than that which it would naturally bear (‘ simulatio’), when 
the rule of Roman law was ‘plus valere quod agitur quam 
quod simulate concipitur 

ii. The difference may be unintentional, i.e. it may be the 
result of essential mistake. 

The prevalent theory would seem to be that a want of 
correspondence between the will and its expression is in 
every case, except when the result of a mental reservation, 
a gi’ound of nullity. It can, however, hardly be disputed 
that all the other cases of intentional non-correspondence 
must, to be ground for nullity, be known, or knowable, 
to others. There is in fact here no non-correspondence ; 
if we remember that expression consists not in the literal, 
or surface, meaning of wrords and deeds, but in the meaning 
which, under all the circumstances, other persons are justified 
in i>utting on those words and deeds It would therefore 
seem that unintentional non-correspondence, i.e. such non- 
correspondence as arises from mistake, can alone be repre- 
sented as preventing the production of a Juristic Act. 
Whether even this can be conceded is open to doubt. 
There is something to be said for the view, maintained by a 
recent school of WTiters, that, in enumerating the requisites 
of a valid Juristic Act, we may leave out of account the 

ft mental reaervfttion aeems to be the decidon, ftgainst ft nuunriage bo contracted, 
in Decretal iv. i. a6. 

' Cod. iv. 22. 

* * In emptis et venditis potina id qaod ftotnm quam id quod dictum dt ae- 
quendum eat.* Dig. xviii. x. |. 
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inscrutable will, and look solely to wbat purports to be its chap. vin. 
outward expression We shall hope later to establish that 
this is at all events the case with that species of Juristic 
Act which is called a ‘ Contract V 

The mode in which the will ought to be expressed for the Form, 
production of any given act is its ^form.’ In some cases 
a special form is required by law, as in Roman law for a 
^ stipulatio,’ and in English law for a contract not to be 
performed within a year, for a mamage, or for the probate 
of a will. The form may be such as to preclude certain 
classes of persons from doing the act, as ‘ peregrini * were in- 
capable of pronouncing the solemn formula of the stipulation. 

In other cases the form of the act is immaterial, and the 
determination of will is sometimes expressed only by a course 
of conduct®. 

Most, but not all, juristic acts may in modem times be Represen- 
jierformed through a Representative. A representative whose 
authority extends only to the communication of the will 
of his principal is a mere messenger, *nuntius.’ A repre- 
sentative whose instructions allow him to exercise an act 
of will on behalf of his principal, to act to some extent, 
as it is said, *at his own discretion,’ is an ‘Agent.’ Ilis Agency, 
authority may be ex|)ress or implied, and he may, in his 

^ This view hae been maintained, with reference to all Juristic Acts, by 
Schall, Der Parteiwille im Uecbtageschaft, 1877 ; to Juristic Acts inter vivos, 
by Rover, Uber die Bedeutung des Willena liei Willenserkliirungen, 1874 ; to 
Contracts, by Regelsberger, Civilr. Krbrterungen, 1. pp. 17-23, 1868, and 
Bahr, in Ihering^s Jarhb. xiv. pp. 393 427. 1875; to obligatory Contracts, 
by Schlossmann, Der Vertrag. pp. 85-140. 1876. See Windscheid, Wille und 
Willenserklamng. It is temperately advocated, principally with reference to 
Contracts, by Leonhard, Der Irrthum bei nichtigen Vertragen, 1882-3. ^ ^ 

unable to agree with the learned author that Havigny is to be interpreted as 
agreeing with the newer theory, although he confesses that a difference be- 
tween Wille and Willenserklamng is important only when it can be known to 
others, System, iii. p. 258. So also W’indscheid, u. s., has to define ' Willens- 
erklarung ' as * Der Wille in seiner sinnenfaUigen Erscheinung.* 

* Infra, Chapter xii: 

’ So the acceptance of an executorship will be inferred from acting as an 
executor. In some cases the natural inference from a course of conduct may 
be rebutted by * Protest,' or ' Reservation.’ Cf. Dig. xxix. a. ao ; xx. 6. 4. 
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csAP. Tin. dealings with third parties, disclose, or he may not disclose, 
with different results, the fact that he is acting on behalf 
of another. The scanty and gradual admission of agency in 
Roman law is a well-known chapter in the history of that 
system. The tendency of modem times is towards the fullest 
recognition of the principles proclaimed in the Canon law: 

‘ potest quis per alium quod potest facere per seipsum ; ’ ‘ qui 
facit per alium est perinde ac si faciat per seijisum 
Ono'fiided J uristic Acts are distinguished into ‘ one-sided,’ where the 

Hided wili ^»f 01^0 party is active, as in making a will, accepting 

an inheritance, or taking seisin ; and ‘ two-sided,’ where there 
is a concurrence of two or more wills to produce the effect 
of the act, which is then a ‘ contract,’ in the widest sense of 
that term. 

(tharftctor- The characteristics of a juristic act of any given species 
iHtioa of. divided into those which are ‘ essentialia,’ ‘ naturalia,’ and 
‘ accidentalia negotii.’ 

Esgentialia. The ‘ essentialia ’ of the act are the facts without which 
it cannot exist, e.g. according to Roman law there could 
be no contract of sale without a price fixed. 

Naturalia. The ‘ naturalia’ are those facts w^hich are always presumed 
to be part of the transaction in question, though the pre- 
sumj)tion may be contradicted, e.g. the j)resumption in Roman 
law that the property in goods sold did not pass till the 
price had been paid. 

Acciden- The ‘accidentalia* are those facts which in the given 
case are not presumed and must therefore be proved. 
NuUitiee. A pretended act which is deficient in any one of the 
‘ essentialia negotii ’ is a ‘ nullity,’ ‘ void ah initio ; ’ when, 
as a rule, the deficiency cannot be supplied by any subsequent 
change of circumstances, ‘ quod initio vitiosum est non potest 
tractu temporis convalescere ^.’ In exceptional cases the 
deficiency can be waived, or is cured by lapse of time. In 


' C. 68, de B. I. in Sext. ; e. 7a, eodem. 
* Dig. 1 . 17. 39. 
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certain other cases the act, though not fjMO facto void, is chap. vm. 

‘ voidable’ at the option of a party concerned. 

The ‘natnralia’ and *accidentalia’ can alone be varied by Conditions, 
the will of the parties to the act. The variations which may 
thus be superadded to necessary portions of the act are its 
* conditions.’ Some of them, such as ‘dies’ and ‘modus,’ 
affect only its operation ; others, which are conditions in the 
most accurate sense of the term, affect also its very existence. 

Such a ‘ condition ’ may be defined as ‘ the presupposition of 
a future uncertain circumstance, upon which the Will of the 
party makes the existence of bis juristic act, or of its contents, 
wholly or partially to depend ^.* 

A condition is ‘suspensive’ when the commencement, and 
‘ resolutory ’ when the termination, of the operation of the act 
is made to depend upon its occurrence. 

^ Puchta, Inst. ii. p. 365. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LEADING CLASSIFICATIONS OF RIGHTS. 


The possible modes of classifying* Rights are almost infinite, 
but four only are of first-rate importance. These depend 
respectively — 

I. Upon the public or private character of the persons 
concerned. 

II. Upon the normal or abnormal status of the persons 
concerned. 

III. Upon the limited or unlimited extent of the person 
of incidence. 

IV. Upon the act being due for its own sake^ or being 
due merely in default of another act. 

These various modes of dividing Rights have, be it observed, 
nothing to do with one another. They are what are called 
cross divisions, such as would be divisions of liquids into 
viscous and non-viscous, hot and cold, fermented and non- 
fermented ; and consequently, though any given right can 
only exhibit one of the alternative characteristics of each 
mode of division, yet it may combine this with either of the 
characteristics of each of the other modes. Just as a liquid 
may be viscous, fermented, and cold, or viscous, fermented. 
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and hot, or non-viscous, non- fermented, and hot, and so chap. ix. 
forth, through all the possible combinations of viscosity, 
fermentation, heat, and their opposites. 

Since therefore every Bight exhibits either the positive or • 

the negative characteristic of each of the above-mentioned tion. 
modes of division, i.e. since every Right may be classified 
in accordance with its relations to each and all of the 
above-mentioned distinctions, it becomes a question which of 
these is to be adopted by the Jurist as being the radical 
distinction, and in what order the others are to be sub- 
ordinated to it; just as a writer on fluids might have to 
determine whether he would set out by classifying them 
into viscous and non -viscous, or into fermented and non- 
fermented. The question is to be decided upon grounds of 
convenience. Whichever division is most fertile in results 
should obviously be selected as the radical one, to which 
the rest should be subordinated in the order of their relative 
importance. 

The relative importance of the four modes of division will 
perha^is be self-evident when the nature of each has been 
fully explained. 

I. A very radical division of Rights is based upon a broad Public umi 
distinction between the public or private character of the 
persons with whom the Right is connected. By a * Public 
person’ we mean cither the State, or the sovereign part of 
it, or a body or individual holding delegated authority 
under ith 

By a ‘Private person’ we mean an individual, or collection 
of individuals however large, who, or each one of whom, is 
of course a unit of the State, but in no sense represents it, 
even for a special purpose. 

When both of the persons with whom a right is connected Resulting 
are private persons, the right also is private. When one of 

^ All Aathoritj is of coarse exercised by permission of the State, e. g. of a 
father over his family, but it is better to see here only a relation of private 
life, sanctioned by the sovereign, not a delegation of the sovereign power. 
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OHAF. IX. the persons is the State, while the other is a private person, 
the right is public. 

and of From this division of rights there results a division of 
Law, as the definer and protector of Bights, which when they 
subsist — 

(1) Between subject and subject, are regulated by 
‘ Private ’ law. 

(2) When between State and subject, by ‘Public* law. 
The radical And this distribution of the whole field of law is of such 
division. 0aj)ital importance that we have no hesitation in adopting 

the division of rights out of which it springs as the radical 
division of them. 

We have now to explain the application of the distinction, 
and to justify our assertion that this is the radical distinction 
l)etwecn Rights, and consequently between the departments 
of Law. 

Value By adopting this subtlivision of miiniciiml law, its whole 
divUion. natural sections. On the one hand 

is the law which regulates rights where one of the persons 
concerned is ‘ j)ublic ; * w here the State is, directly or indirectly, 
one of the parties. Here the very power which defines and 
protects the right is itself a party interested in or affected by 
the right. That is to say, it is at the option of one of the 
})ersons who are concerned with the right to uphold or to 
extinguish it. If the State is the ‘ person of inherence * it 
w’ill naturally, though of course not of compulsion, protect 
its own right. If the State is the ‘ person of incidence,’ it 
may conceivably refuse to uphold the quasi-right of the 
jierson of inherence against itself. If the State executes 
laws which protect rights against itself, it is acting upon 
the maxim applied to their owm conduct by the Roman 
Emperors : ‘ Legibus soluti legibus vivimus Opposed to 
this is the law which regulates rights where both of the 
persons concerned are ‘private’ persons. Here the parties 


^ Inst. ii. 17. 8 ; cf. Dig. i. 3. 31, xxzii. 33 ; Cod. i. 14. 4. 
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interested in or affected by the right have nothing to do chap. ix. 
with protecting it. This is done by the State, whenever the 
person of inherence invokes its aid. 

The punishment, for instance^ of a traitor is a matter of Examples, 
public law. The right violated by him is a public right, 
because the person in whom it resides is the State. The 
State has a right not to be conspired against, the traitor 
violates this right, and the same State whose right has been 
violated intervenes to protect itself and to punish the 
offender. If, on the other hand, a carrier damages my goods, 
the question raised is one of private law. My right to have 
my goods safely carried is a private right, because both the 
carrier and myself are private individuals ; though I am 
entitled to call for the intervention of the State to obtain 
compensation from him for the injury I have sustained It 
is necessary, in order to obviate a frequent confusion upon the 
point, to mention that the same act may often infringe both 
a public and a private right.' Thus an assault or a libel 
upon an indiridual is a violation of two distinct rights, 
i.e. of the private right of the individual to be unmolested, 
and of the public right of the State not to be disturbed 
by acts constituting, or tending towards, breaches of the 
public peace. 

The distribution of Law wdiich has been thus shown to 
be logically consistent possesses other advantages also. A 
moment’s consideration will show the convenience of an 
arrangement in accordance with which constitutional, eccle- 
siastical, criminal, and administrative law, on the one hand, 
and the law of contracts, of real and personal property, of 
wdlls and successions and of torts, on the other hand, form 
two groups, to one or other of which eveiy legal topic 
may be readily referred. 

' It if noteworthy that in the articles of Union between England and 
Scotland (art. i8) a distinction is drawn between Scots laws 'concerning 
public right, policy, and civil government, and those which concern private 
right.* 
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the persons is the State, while the other is a private person, 
the right is public. 

From this division of rights there results a division of 
Law, as the definer and protector of Rights, which when they 
subsist — 

(1) Between subject and subject, are regulated by 
‘ Private * law. 

( 2 ) When between State and subject, by ‘Public* law. 

The radical And this distribution of the whole field of law is of such 
diviMon. importance that we have no hesitation in adopting 

the division of rights out of which it springs as the radical 
division of them. 

We have now to explain the application of the distinction, 
and to justify our assertion that this is the radical distinction 
between Rights, and consequently between the departments 
of Law. 

Value By adoi)ting this subdivision of municipal law, its whole 
divleion. natural sections. On the one hand 

is the law which regulates rights where one of the persons 
concerned is ‘public ;* where the State is, directly or indirectly, 
one of the parties. Here the very pow^r w^hich defines and 
protects the right is itself a party interested in or affected by 
the right. That is to say, it is at the option of one of the 
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w’ill naturally, though of course not of compulsion, protect 
its owm right. If the State is the ‘ person of incidence,* it 
may conceivably refuse to uphold the quasi-right of the 
person of inherence against itself. If the State executes 
laws which protect rights against itself, it is acting upon 
the maxim applied to their own conduct by the Roman 
Emperors : ‘ Legibus soluti legibus vivimus Opposed to 
this is the law which regulates rights where both of the 
persons concerned are ‘private’ persons. Here the parties 
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Law. 


* Inst. ii. 17. 8 ; cf. Dig. !. 3. 31, xxxii. 23 ; Cod. i. 14. 4. 
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interested in or affected by the right have nothing to do chap. ix. 
with protecting it. This is done by the State, whenever the 
person of inherence invokes its aid. 

The punishment, for instance^ of a traitor is a matter of Examples, 
public law. The right violated by him is a public right, 
because the person in whom it resides is the State. The 
State has a right not to be conspired against, the traitor 
violates this right, and the same State whose right has been 
violated intervenes to protect itself and to punish the 
offender. If, on the other hand, a carrier damages my goods, 
the question raised is one of private law. My right to have 
my goods safely carried is a i)rivato right, because both the 
carrier and myself are private individuals ; though I am 
entitled to call for the intervention of the State to obtain 
compensation from him for the injury I have sustained It 
is necessary, in order to obviate a frequent confusion upon the 
point, to mention that the same act may often infringe both 
a public and a private right.' Thus an assault or a libel 
upon an indiridual is a violation of two distinct rights, 
i.e. of the private right of the individual to be unmolested, 
and of the public right of the State not to be disturbed 
by acts constituting, or tending towards, breaches of the 
public peace. 

The distribution of Law which has been thus shown to 
be logically consistent possesses other advantages also. A 
moment’s consideration will show the convenience of an 
arrangement in accordance with which constitutional, eccle- 
siastical, criminal, and administrative law, on the one hand, 
and the law of contracts, of real and personal property, of 
walls and successions and of torts, on the other hand, form 
two groups, to one or other of which every legal topic 
may be readily referred. 

‘ It la Boteworthy that in the articles of Union between England and 
Scotland (art. i8) a distinction is drawn between Scots laws 'concerning 
public right, policy, and dvil government, and those which concern private 
right.’ 
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CHAP. IX. 


Anitin's 
rejection of 
the diB> 
tinotion. 


In recognising as the primaiy principle of the division 
of our science the distinction between public and private 
persons, resulting, through the severance of public and 
private rights, in the opposition of public and private law, 
we have the irrecusable authority of the Roman jurists. 
* Publicum ius,’ says Uipian, and his words adopted by Jus- 
tinian have influenced the legal speculation of the world, 
*6st quod ad statum rei Romanae spectat; privatum quod 
ad singulonim utilitatem pertinet Or as Faulus says : 
‘Altorum utilitas privatorum, alterum vigor publicae dis- 
ciplinae postulate.’ 

But indeed the distinction is much older. It is beautifully 
worked out by Aristotle, who classifies offences according to 
those against whom they are committed. They are com- 
mitted, he says, either against the State (ro kolvov) or an 
individual {Iva T<av KoivoivovvTiov), An assault is an injury 
to an individual, while avoiding military service is an injury 
to the State •*’. 

Although clearly grasped and stated by the Romans, and 
borrowed from them by most of the continental nations as 
the fundamental basis of legal division, the distinction has 
been relegated by writers of repute to a subordinate position, 
if not altogether rejected. 

Thus Austin diWdes primarily the whole field of law into 
the law ‘of Persons’ and that ‘of Things,’ subordinating to 
the law of Persons the mighty cleavage between Public and 
Private law. ‘ Public law,’ he says, ' is the law of Political 
status^.’ Our reasons for disapproving of this ai'iungement 
will probably be sufficiently apparent w’hen we have explained 


^ Dig. i. 1. 1 ; Inst. i. i. 4. 

* Dig. xxxix. iv. 9. 5 ; cf. Cod. i. a. 23. 

’ Rhet. i. 0. 13. So Demosthenes : cori ivo wtpi Sw oi y 6 /iot, 
t6 fiiy iirrt, 9 t* &y d\X^\ott /rai avyeiWdrro^ty teai mpi r&y IBleuv d 

XP^ iroitty diwpi(rfi€$a teai i&fity SXeas rd wpdt 4/idt aira^tj rd 3 * 6r rpowoy 3 ft 
rf teotyf w 6 Xtais fro Iraorov ^fivy In l^mocrat. p. 760. 

* Austin, ii. p. 71. He fortifies himself by the authority of Hale and Black- 
stone. 
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the distinction which Austin thus treats as the primary one ; chap. ix. 
we may however at once observe that when so secondary a 
function is assigned to the division of law into Public and 
Private, it is impossible to find a satisfactory position in the 
Corpus luris for the law of Crime'. 

Connected Tidth the distinction which we have been dis- His abso- 
lute and 

cussing is the doctrine of ‘ absolute * and ‘ relative ’ duties relative 
which Austin explains as follows : ‘ A relative duty is 
incumbent upon one party, and correlates with a right 
residing in another party. In other words, a relative duty 
answers to a right or implies and is implied by a right. . , . 

Where a duty is absolute, there is no right with which it 
correlates. There is no right to which it answers. It 
neither implies, nor is implied by, a right ^. . . . A relative 
duty corresponds to a right, i.e. it is a duty to be fulfilled 
towards a delermhiate person^ or determhiafe per^ons^ other 
than the obliged, and other than the sovereign imposing the 
duty. . . . All absolute obligations arc sanctioned criminally. 

They do not correspond with rights in the sovereign 

He classifies absolute duties as being (i) towards self, 

(2) towards persons indefinitely, or towards the sovereign ; 

(3) duties not regarding persons, but regarding God or the 
lower animals We are quite willing to concede not only that 
a man can have no relative duty towards himself, towards 
God, or towards the animals, but also that he can have no 
legal duty at all towards these beings, whatever may be his 
moral or religious obligations towards them. But we deny 
that there can be no relative duties to persons indefinitely, 

or to the sovereign In other words, we assert that an The State 
indefinite number of persons, or the sovereign, may be ^ '^^hte, 
clothed with a right. That this is so may be seen from the 

^ See Austin, ii. p. 72. On the difference between civil and criminal law, 
see Ed. Bev. vol. 54 (1831), pp. 220, 221. 

* See Benthazn, Traits de Legislation, i. pp. 154, 247, 305 ; Prine. Morals 
and Leg. pp. 222, 289, 308. 

’ Austin, ii. p. 67. 

* Ib. u. pp. 74-75. 


♦ Ib. ii. p. 73. 

* As laid down, ib. p. 59. 
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form of indictment, which in England runs ‘ The Queen on 
the prosecution of A. B, against C, D. ; ' in America ‘ The 
peojde against E. F.’ The State is surely as capable of 
possessing a right as is the Corporation of London. The 
State has rights, and duties owed to it are as relative as 
any others. 

Indeed it is not improper to talk of the State as having 
duties, namely such as it prescribes to itself, though it has 
the physical power to disregard, and the constitutional power 
to repudiate them K Such duties we often see enforced, e. g. 
in England principally, but not exclusively, by a Petition of 
Rights. 

The field of law, strictly so called, may be thus exhaustively 
divided between the law which regulates rights between 
subject and subject (civis and civis) and that which regulates 
rights between the State and its subjects (civdtas and civis). 
But there is a third kind of law which it is for many reasons 
convenient to co-ordinate with the two foimer kinds, although 
it cun indeed be described as law only by courtesy, since the 
rights with which it is conccnied cannot properly be described 
as legal. It is that body of rules, usually described as In- 


* This view is supported by Ibering, who says that the State may very 
well make laws a])plieable to itself as well as to its subjects. *Recht, ia 
diesem Sinne des Wortes, ist also die zweiseitig verbindene Kraft des Gesetzes, 
die eigenc Unterordnung der iStaatsgewalt unter die von ihr sclber erlassenen 
Gesetze.* Tlie motive of the State in submitting itself to law is self-interest, 
since it can prosper only through security. * Das Recht ist die woblverstandene 
Politik der Gewalt.’ Der Zweek im Recht, i. pp. 344, 366. 

* It is a maxim of American law that ' the State, being a Sovereign, cannot 

be sued.* Claims against the United States, or the States individually, can 
therefore be arranged only by le^slative action. The practical inconveniences 
hence resulting seem to be considerable, and led to the institution in 1855 ^ 

* Court of Claims,’ which has partially relieved the Congress of the UnitedStates 
from the decision of questions arising upon government contracts. As long ago 
as 1793, Judge Wilson, in the Supreme Court, said : * On general principles of 
right, shall the State, when summoned to answer the fair demands of its 
creditors, be permitted, Proteus-like, to assume a new appearance, and to 
insult him and justice by declaring ** 1 am a Sovereign State ” ? Surely not.’ 
See an article on * Sneing the State,’ by Mr. Davie, in the American Law 
Review, 1884, xviii. p. 814. 
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ternational law, which regfulates the rig^hts which prevail 
between State and State (civitas and dvitas). 

The differences between these three kinds of law, Private, 
Pablic, and International, depend upon the presence or absence 
of an arbiter of the rights of the parties. 

In Private law, which in many respects is the only 
typically perfect law, it will be observed that both the 
parties concerned are private individuals, above and between 
whom stands the State as an impartial arbiter. In Public 
law also the State is present as arbiter, although it is at 
the same time one of the parties interested. But in Inter- 
national law there is no arbiter at all, but both parties 
are equally judges in their own cause. The law where a 
political arbiter is present, be he or be ho not identical also 
with one of the parties, is often called ‘ Municipal,’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the so-called law which is described as 
^International,’ and wliich has no arbiter to which it can 
appeal other than the opinion of the civilised world. 

It is plain that if Law be defined as we have defined it 
a political arbiter by which it can bo enforced is of its 
essence, and law without an arbiter is a contradiction in 
terms. Convenient therefore as is on many accounts the 
phrase ‘ International law ’ to express those rules of conduct in 
accordance with which, either in consequence of their express 
consent or in pursuance of the usage of the civilised world, 
nations are expected to act, it is impossible to regard these 
rules as being in reality anything more than the moral code 
of nations. 

Of the three departments therefore into which law may 
be divided, having regard to the political or non-political 
character of the persons whose rights it regulates, it must 
be borne in mind that what is not very happily described 
as ‘ Municipal law,’ in its two departments ‘ Private * and 
‘ Public,* is alone properly so called, while ‘ International law' 
is law only by analogy. 


CHAP. IX. 


Nature of 
Interna- 
tional law. 


^ Supra^ p. 36. 
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CHAP. EL 
Law of 
Penou 
and of 
Things. 


The t«r- 
minology. 


II. The status of the persons concerned is, as we before 
observed, another basis of the division of rights. 

That is to say, there are some rights in which the status 
of the persons concerned has to be specially taken into con- 
sideration, while in others this is not the case. 

This distinction has led to a division of Law into the ‘ law 
of persons’ and the ‘law of things;’ but in order to trace the 
steps by which this result was obtained, we must go back 
to our analysis of a Right into its elements, and to the 
differenoes which exist between tho first and last elements 
of a Right on the one hand, and its two intermediate ele- 
ments on the others 

We see at once that while the intermediate elements 
consist of an object and an act, each of the two extreme 
elements is a person, and it becomes apparent that an im- 
portant step will have been taken towards understanding 
the variations in Rights if we reduce the four terms upon 
which those variations depend to two only, by consolidating 
the two extreme elements into >vhat has been called, distinc- 
tively enough, the ‘law of persons,’ and the two interme- 
diate elements into what has been much more ambiguously 
called tho ‘ law of things.’ 



Although the distinction, as now drawn, is of modem date, 
the phraseology in which it is expressed is as old as the 
time of Gains, and probably much older There has been 

* SiiprA, p. 77 . 

* *Oiime autem ius quo ntimiur vel ad personas pertinet, vd ad ret.* 
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considerable discussion as to the precise meaning put by chap. ix. 
the Roman lawyers upon the terms ^ ins quod ad personas/ ^ 
and ‘ ius quod ad res pertinet.’ It is certain that this early 
attempt to map out the field of law was rather popularly 
than scientifically conceived. It was obvious enough to put 
on the one side the ‘persons’ for whose sake all law exists, 
and on the other, the ‘ things ’ about the enjoyment of which 
persons may dispute. When the analysis was pushed a little 
further, persons were divided into several classes, with 
reference mainly to their position in the Roman family, 
and it was observed that since things, in the literal sense, 
are not the only enjoyable objects, the term might receive 
an artificial extension, so as to cover ‘ incorporeal thingfs,’ and 
even obligations. 

Each of the terms in question is open to objection on the 
ground of ambiguity. 

The ‘ Ins quod ad personas pertinet’ aptly enough expresses 
the law as to those variations in rights which arise fromgonw^ 
varieties in the Persons who are connected with them. But 
it is unfortunately also used by the Roman jurists to express 
what the Germans call ‘ Familienrecht ; ’ i, e. to express, not 
only the variation in rights which is caused by certain spe- 
cial variations in personality, but also the special rights 
which belong to certain personal relationships Not merely, 
for instance, the legal exemptions and disabilities of infiints 
and femes covert, but also the rights of a father over 
his son, a husband over his wife, and a guardian over hia 
ward. 

Such questions, however, as how &x a woman’s capacity 

Imt. i. 8. He adds *vel ad actiones,’ i. e. to Procedure, which does not 
interfere with his divinon of the field of Bubstantive law. The distinction, 
was probablj drawn in the edictum perpetuum. Bee the frag, of Hermoge- 
nianns, ‘ Primo de personamm statu, et post de ceteris, ordinem edioti per- 
petoi secuti.* Dig. i. 5. 2. 

^ The opinions as to what Gains meant by ' Ius quod ad personas pertinet* 
are summed up by Savigny, System, L p. 398, of. ii. App. v, who asserts that 
the term is equivalent to 'Familienrecht.* 
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oKAP. IX. for contracting is affected hy covertnre, and what are the 
mutoal rights of hasband and wife, are radically different in 
character. 

Quodadrei The * lus quod ad res pertinet ’ very ambignonsly indicates 
pertinst. department of law which treats of such modifications of 
rights as result from varieties in the objects or in the 
acts with which they are concerned. That the Roman 
jurists meant to cover these modifications by this phrase 
is quite clear from their own explanation of what they 
include under the term ‘ Things/ ‘ Eics,’ they tell us, are 
either ‘corporeal,* things which can be touched, such as 
a farm, a slave ; or ‘ incorporeal,* which cannot be touched, 
consisting in right only, such as a right of servitude, a 
right of action, a right arising out of contract^. Now 

* corporeal * things are obviously what we have called the 

* objects * of the right ; ‘ incorporeal * things are the ad- 
vantages which the person entitled can insist upon ; in 
other words, ‘ the acts or forbearances * to which he is 
entitled. 

We may identify, therefore, though only approximately, 
the two extreme members of our series with what the 
Romans called the ‘ law of Persons * and the two intermediate 
members with what they called ‘ the law relating to Things.’ 
The division turning upon the distinction between, on the 
one hand, the persons in whom a right resides or against 
whom it is available ; and,, on the other hand, the objects 
over which it is exercised and the acts by means of which 
it is enjoyed. 

It will be observed that though the Roman writers shorten 

* ius quod ad personas pertinet * into ‘ ins personamm *,* they 
never abbreviate the ‘ius quod ad res pertinet* into ‘ius 
rerum.’ Yet their later followers have talked of ‘ ius rerum * 
as well as of ‘ ius personarum,* thereby causing not a little 
confusion ; and Sir Matthew Hale, adopting these phrases, 

^ Inst. ii. 3. pr. ; of. the phrases ehote in posiession and ehote in acUon. 

* lust, it I. pr. 
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migtiranBlateB them * Bights of Feonsons and of Things,’ and orap. n. 
is Mowed by Blackstone ^ 

The distinction, which probably made its first appearance 
in the Edict, which was adopted by Justinian, and is reoog* 
nised more or less by almost all modem jurists ^ has also 
been expressed in other ways. 

Bentham’s distribution of the law into ‘particular’ and 
‘ general ’ amounts to much the same thing \ 

M. Blondeau means to indicate the same distinction when 
he divides the law into that of ‘capables’ and of ‘in- 
capables *.* 

Mr. Westlake defines ‘status’ as ‘that peculiar condition 
of a person whereby what is law for the average citizen is 
not law for him *.* 

Mr. Poste, guided perhaps by reminiscences of Aristotle, 
opposes the law of ‘ equals * to that of ‘ unequals ®.’ 

It is not easy to find apt terms to express the true nature 
of the distinction. None of those already enumerated are 
satis&ctory, and we w’ould venture to suggest the adoption 
in their place of ‘normal’ and ‘abnonnal.* Why we prefer Nonnal 
these terms to any others will appear from the closer abnonnal 
examination of the subject upon which we are about to 
enter. 

A Right varies with a variation in any one of the series The 
of its constituent elements. The iK)SBible variations in the 
two extreme terms of the series are, however, far fewer than 
in the two intermediate terms. This is the case, first, because 
both of the extreme terms are Persons, so that they are sub- 
ject to the same sets of variations; and, secondly, because 
as a matter of fact the possible varieties in juristic person- 

^ Comm. i. p. 12a. 

* See Thibanti Versnohe ii fiber ins rer. et pers. ; Savigny, System, i. p. 393 ; 

Anstin, ii. pp. 383, 398. 

* Traits, i. pp. 150, 259, 294, 299; Austin, ii p. 418; iii. p. 225. 

* Cited by Anstin, ii. pp. 411, 417. 

* PriTate International Law, § 89. 

* Gains, i f 8. 
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CHAP. IX. ality are far fewer than those in the juristic character of 
olyects or acts. 

The order The Law of Persons, as a source of variely in rights, is 
therefore distinct from and much smaller than the residue 
of the Law, which is generally called the Law of Things. 
The jurist may make either one or the other species of 
characteristics his starting-point in considering the aggre- 
gate of rights which make up the whole field of Ijaw. He 
may consider seriatim the possible varieties in the persons 
with whom rights may be connected ; treating under each 
personality of the various objects and acts with which it may 
be combined : or, he may start from the variations in objects 
and acts ; considering by way of supplement the modifications 
which the rights connected with these undergo in each 
case from varieties in personality. Thus the aggregate of 
rights may be likened to a figure of two dimensions : the 
shorter of these dimensions representing the Law of Persons ; 
the longer the Law of Things. And the figure may be sup- 
posed to be marked off into squares, like a chessboard, by the 
intersection of a few horizontal lines expressing the possible 
varieties of jiersonality, and of a multitude of vertical lines 
expressing the j)08sible varieties of object or act. 


Law of Things. 
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It is a mere choice of the more convenient coarse, whether obap. ix. 
the jurist makes the ‘ personal ’ dimension of the right or 
its * real ’ dimension the basis of his classification. Now as 
a matter of fisMst the personal dimension is one which in the 
majoiity of cases needs no consideration at all. When the 
Persons both of inherence and of incidence are human beings 
who are citizens of full age and sound mind, not under 
coverture, or convicted of crime, in other words when their 
personality is * normal,' the personal dimension of the right 
in question is wholly disregarded. It is only when one or 
both of the Persons concerned are ‘ abnormal,' i. e. are ‘ arti- 
ficial’ persons, or infants, or under coverture, or convict, or 
lunatic, and so forth, that the special efibct upon the right in 
question of this abnormal personality has to be considered. 

Since therefore in most cases Personality is not considered 
at all ; and since when it is considered, because abnormal, its 
aberrations are confined within very narrow limits of possibility ; 
it would form a most inconvenient basis for the classification 
of rights, compared with those characteristics which depend 
upon the object or act with which the right is concerned. 

The variations of these characteristics are incalculably nu- 
merous, and to an account of the right in question founded 
ui)on these, it is easy to add by way of supplement any 
modification which it may receive on account of abnormal 
personality. 

What has been said may be made clearer by an instance. 

The right of an infant to build on his land so as to obstruct 
the windows of the house of his neighbour who is a person 
of unsound mind, is capable of being considered from at 
least four points of view, viz. as a branch of the law (i) of 
Infimcy, (a) of Ownership, (3) of Servitudes, (4) of Lunacy. 

But it is clear that the first and the last points of view, 

(1) and (4), belong to one and the same department of 
law, viz. the way in which rights are varied by varia- 
tions in the conditions of Persons ; and a little reflection 
will show that these variations axe not very numerous ; in- 
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OHAP. CL fSuu^, lunacy, coverture, alienage and a few more,?nearly 
exhaust the list of varieties in persoualily; while, on the 
contrary, the intermediate points of view, (2) and (3), raise 
classes of questions which are of almost unlimited extent, 
because they are bounded only by the varieties of physical 
objects and the modes in which they may be treated. 

By abstracting the law of Persons from the rest of the 
law the description of a right is thus much simplified. Two 
terms only, instead of four, have primarily to be considered, 
viz. the physical object, and the act. Only when there is 
any peculiarity in the condition of the person of inherence 
or of incidence need the first or fourth terms of the series, 
now consolidated into the ‘Law of Persons,* be considered 
at all. 

The enquiry into the law of Persons is thus supplemen- 
tary and secondary to that into the residue of the law, com- 
monly called the law of Things. The order of exposition, 
either of the science of Jurisprudence, or of a body of law, 
should, therefore, be: first, the law generally, without re- 
gard to peculiarities of personality; secondly, the law of 
Persons. Austin is doubtless right in pointing out that 
Blackstone made a mistake in discussing what he calls ‘ the 
Bights of Persons ’ before the ‘ Rights of Things ;* herein 
following the Roman institutional writers, but departing from 
the better arrangement of his great forerunner Sir Matthew 
Hale. 

iS[oiSd the it to be convenient to draw a line between the 

line be law of Things and that of Persons, where is the line to be 
drawn? The tests which have been proposed of the character- 
istics of the law that ought to be treated of under the latter 
head are various and unsatisfactory. The marks of a status 
or condition are, according to Austin, three. ‘First, it 
resides in a person as member of a class. Secondly, the 
rights and duties, capacities and incapacities, composing the 
status or condition, regard or interest specially the persons 
of that class. Thirdly, these rights and duties, capacities 
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and incapacities, are so considerable in nnmber that they ohap. ix. 
give a conspicuous character to the individual, or extensively 
influence his relations with other members of society.’ This 
last quality he thinks is not essential, and would not be 
regarded in a body of law rationally constructed^. 

These marks are however not sufficiently distinctive, as 
they will be found not only in infants or lunatics, to whom 
a special status is generally attributed, but also in landlords 
or stockbrokers, to whom as members of a class nothing of 
the sort is conceded. It has been ingeniously suggested that 
*the essential feature of a status is that the rights and 
liabilities aflecting the class which constitutes each particular 
status are such as no member of the class can vary by 
contract But something more is necessary. 

The true test is surely this. Does the peculiarity of the 
Personality arise from anything unconnected with the nature 
of the act itself which the person of inherence can enforce 
against the person of incidence? 

In order to determine, for instance, whether the rights of 
landlords should be considered under the law of persons, wo must 
ask whether landlords as a class have any juristic peculiarities 
unconnected with the acts which they are entitled to demand 
from their tenants ; such as the payment of rent, the observance 
of covenants, &c. They clearly have not. A landlord merely 
means a person who is entitled to these acts. On the other 
hand, suppose the landlord to be an inffint ; here at once a 
whole set of characteristics are present, modifying the right ' 
to rent, &c., and quite unconnected with it. Nor is it only 
because the same person sustains the two characters of infant 
and landlord that this is the case ; a man may be a pawn- 
broker and landlord, but his rights as landlord will not be 

* Jorisprndenoe, Loot xl. p. 713, Ed. 3. 

* Sir W. B. Anson, Principles of Contract, p. 328. Mr. Hnnter^s pro- 
posed use of 'status ’ as covering ' those cases where a permanent relationship 
is created the law : when duties imposed upon a person are imposed upon 
him as a member of a dass’ (Boman Law, p. 475), is stfll more vague thmn 
those dx>ve mentioned. 
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CHAP. XX. affected hj his occupation as pawnbroker. The personality 
recognised in the law of persons is such as modifies indefinitely 
the legal relations into which the individual clothed with the 
personality may enter. 

ClMiet of Of such affections of Personality there are two classes : — 
jjHy. (i) The person may be ‘ artificial,’ i.e. may be not a human 

being. 

(a) The person may be under disability, or may enjoy ex- 
emption, on account of age, sex, mental incapacity, 
crime, alienage, or public station. 

All of these are abnormal deviations &om the ordinary case 
of both parties concerned in a right being human beings, 
under no special and far-reaching disability or exemption. 
When the disability or exemption is not of a far-reaching 
character, it will not be treated in practice as founding a 
special status, although, upon the principles above stated, 
otherw^ise capable of being so treated. Thus, as a rule, 
soldiers, or blind, or illegitimate, persons are not held to 
occupy a status, although in several respects, and in particular 
wdth reference to testamentary powers and rights of suc- 
ceeding ab inUstato^ they exhibit peculiarities which are not 
involved in the statement that they are in military service, 
blind or illegitimate 

We have already pointed out what we conceive to be 
Austin’s mistake in subordinating to the distinction now 
under discussion, what is in our opinion the still more radical 

* The modem civiliatu recognise statas founded upon physical oharaoter- 
istios as * naturales/ opposing them to the * status dviles * (libertatis, cititatis, 
and faxniliae) recognised in the older Boman law. Savigny objects to this, 
and to the vague definition of status as * a quality by means of which a man 
has certain rights/ that the list of status would be interminable, and the law 
of status would become identical with the whole body of the law. System, 
ii. p. 445, appendix. His objection would not apply to such a definition as is 
now proposed. Prof. A. V. Dicey, in a most able review of the first edition 
of this book, points out that status as here defined would be one of the * real 
kinds* of J. 8. Mill, ‘ which have, besides the patent qualities which have led 
us so to class them, an indefinite number of common characteristios whidi we 
have not before our minds, and may not even have within our knowledge.* 
Law Magaiine, x88o, p. 40a 
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one between ‘ Public,’ * Private * and ‘ International * Law ; a chap. ix. 
mistake to which we attribute much of the imperfection which 
mars the result of the labours of the great jurist. 


The contrast between the law of persons and of things, The dii- 
or between ‘ normal ’ and ‘ abnormal ’ law, i. e. the law ‘ of traoeable 
normal ’ and ‘ of abommal persons,’ is sharply deHned only 
in one of the departments into which the whole subject 
may be divided in accordance with this threefold distinction, 
though something analogous to it may be detected in the 
others. 


In Private law, where all the characteristics of law are in Private 
fully present, the law of Persons is, as we have already de- 
scribed it, a statement of the ways in which the general law 
is modified by varieties of status ; while the law of Things 
is a description of the various kinds of rights enjoyed in pri- 
vate capacities by persons as being within the jurisdiction of 
a State, but not as being in any way representative of the 
sovereign power in the State. 

In Public law, which as we have seen possesses the in Public 
characteristics of law in a lower degree of development, the 
distinction is but faintly traceable. What is analogous to 
the law of Persons here consists in a description of the State 
as a whole, of its ruling body, of bodies or persons enjoying 
delegated ruling power, and of its constituent members as 
such ; in short, in what is usually known as * Constitutional’ 
law. On the other hand, the residue of Public law has its 
analogies to the law of Things. It consists in — 

(i) A description of the way in which the difierent delegacies 
of the governing body are set in motion. This may be 
ealled * Administrative ’ law. 


(2) A description of those rights of the community at large 
which are violated by injuries done to it as a whole, or 
to any member of it, and of the punishments with which 
infiactions of such rights are visited. This is commonly 
called * Criminal ’ or ‘Penal’ law; because the usual 
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OHAP. tz. 


In Int«r- 

national 

law. 


Bights in 
rem and in 
perionam. 


History of 
the terms. 


mode of stating and circomscribing such rights is by 
defining violations of them, and by prescribing the 
punishment due to snch violations. 

The nearest approach to a law of Persons in International 
law is contained in that portion of the science which de- 
scribes the characteristics of a Sovereign State, and the 
modes in which the rights of a State are affected by the 
absence of such characteristics. 

III. Another grand division of rights turns upon the 
limited or unlimited extent of the person of incidence, by which 
phrase, as may be remembered, we mean the person against 
whom the right is available. A right is available either 
against a definite person or persons, or against all persons 
indefinitely. A servant, for instance, has a right to his wages 
for the work he has done available against a definite indi- 
vidual, his master ; while the owner of a garden has a right 
to its exclusive enjoyment available against no one indi- 
ridual more tlian another, but against everybody. 

This distinction between rights has been expressed by 
calling a right of the definite kind a right in personam^ of 
the indefinite kind a right in rem. And these terms, though 
not perfectly satisfactory, have obtained a currency which is 
of itself a re^mmendation, and moreover axe perhaps as 
good as any substitutes which could be suggested for them. 
The former term indicates with tolerable perspicuity a right 
available *in personam (certam)’ against a definite indivi- 
dual, while the latter implies that the right is capable of 
exercise over its object, ‘in rem,’ without reference to any 
one person more than another. 

The use of these terms to distinguish between two classes 
of rights is of comparatively recent date, but is quite in 
harmony with their use by the classical Homan jurists, in 
distinguishing between different classes of stipulations, pacts, 
actions, exceptions and edicts. Any of these are said to be. 
‘ in personam ’ if refexxing to the duties of a given individual. 
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‘ in rem ^ if operating generally. Thna we are told : ‘ Praetor chap. a. 
in hoc edicto, i. e. qnod metns causa, generaliter et in rem 
loquitur, nec adicit a quo gestum.* ^Pactorum quaedam 
in rem sunt, quaedam in personam. In rem sunt, quotiens 
generaliter paciscor ne petam; in personam quotiens ne a 
persona petam, id est ne a Lucio Titio petam This use is 
also analogous to the description of judgments as being in rem 
or in pereoncm^ and to the mediaeval distinction between 
* statuta realia ’ and * personalia 

The same opposition has also been denoted by the less Equivalent 
descriptive terms ‘ius in re’ and ‘ius ad rem,’ which first 
occur in the canon law ® ; and by the terms ‘ absolute ' and 
‘relative,* which by employment with many other meanings 
are too void of precision for the purpose. 

Longer, but more complete, expressions are ‘ rights against 
individuals,* and ‘ rights against the world,* and these, ori- 
ginally suggested by Hugo are perfectly unobjectionable. 

If the terms ‘ in rem ’ and ‘ in personam * were to be dis- 
carded, we should prefer to speak of ‘ rights of determinate,* 
and ‘ rights of indeterminate, incidence.’ 

IV. The last of the great divisions of rights distinguishes Rights 
those where the act is due for its own sake, from those where 
it is made due merely on defiiult of another act. The”*“®^^* 
former kind have been by various writers styled rights * pri- 
mary,* ‘sanctioned,’ ‘of enjoyment;* the latter kind have 
been described as rights ‘sanctioning,* ^secondary,* ‘resti- 
tutory,* ‘ of redress.* We prefer to distinguish them as rights 
‘ antecedent * and rights ‘ remedial.* 

‘ Dig. iv. a. 9 ; ii. 14. 7. 8. Of. ii. 14. 57; vil. 9. 5 ; xxxix. i. lo ; xxxiz. 

2 . 19 ; xliv. 4. a. a ; zliv. 4. 4. 33 ; Gai. Inst. iv. 1-4. 

* See Chapter zviii, infira. 

’ C. 40 de oonc. praeb. in Sezt. ; c. 8 de praeb. eod. * Ins in re ’ is classical, 
e.g. Dig. zzziz. a. 19. The distinction is thus explained by Huber : * Ius in 
re est fiwmltas homini ad rem oompetens, sine req>ectu ad oertam personam. 

Ins ad rem est facnltas oompetens in aliam personam at nobis aliquid det vel 
fiadat.* Praelect. ii. 1. 1 a. Cf. Glhck, Pandekten, U. ( 175 ; Thibant^ Yersndie, 
ii. p. a6. 

* Lehrbodi eines cdviliftisohen Cnrsus, v. p. 7a. 
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CHAP. a. The natoie of the distinction is safficiently simple. The 
rights of the owner of a garden not to have it trespassed 
upon, of a servant to have his wages paid, of a purchaser 
to have his goods delivered to him, are all of the former 
kind, viz. rights ‘ antecedent,* which exist before any wrongful 
act or omission. They are rights which are given for their 
own sake. The right of the owner of a garden to g^et 
damages from a party of men who have broken into his 
grounds, of a servant to sue his master for unpaid wages, of a 
purchaser to get damages from a vendor who refuses to deliver 
the goods sold, are, on the other hand^ of the latter kind, or 
rights ‘ remedial ; * they are given merely in substitution or 
compensation for rights antecedent, the exercise of which has 
been impeded, or which have turned out not to be available. 

If all went smoothly, antecedent, or primary, rights 
would alone exist. Remedial, or sanctioning, rights are 
merely part of the machinery provided by the State for the 
redress of injury done to antecedent rights. This whole de- 
partment of law is, in an especial sense, ' added because of 
transgressions.’ 


The result- Out of each of the four grand divisions of rights there 
arises also a grand division of law. Including therefore the 
distinction between * substantive ’ and ‘ adjective * law, ex- 
plained in a former chapter^, we have five main principles 
upon which the field of law may be divided, viz. into — 
Substantive, and Adjective law ; 

Private, Public, and International law ; 

Normal and Abnormal law ; 

The law of rights ‘ in rem,’ and of rights ‘in personam ; ’ 
The law of rights antecedent, and of rights remedial. 

One or other of these principles must be selected as de- 
termining the fiindamental division. Each limb of the subject 
may be then subdivided in accordance with the other prin- 
ciples one after another. 


^ p- 75- 
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Adopting as the piinuuy division of rights that which obap. 
turns npon the distinction between the political or non>^P^^ 
political quality of the persons with whom they are con-iion. 
nected, we shall divide law, in the first instance, into — 

Private, 

Fablic, and 
International ; 

and shall deal with each of these great topics in the order 
in which we have enumerated them. But before doing so, 
we propose to call attention to certain characteristics of rights 
generally, which may be now most conveniently explained, 
once for all. 



CHAPTEE X. 

RIGHTS AT REST AND IN MOTION. 


The nature B-ioiTTS may be regarded under two aspects, either as at 
of ri^teT* rest or as in motion. In other words, the jurist has to con- 
sider not only the nature, or scope, of any given right, but 
also the causes which originate or terminate its connection 
with the jierson in whom it resides He must include, for 
instance, in a survey of the law of real property, not only 
an account of the various rights of the owner of land, but 

Method of also a description of the various kinds of ‘titles.' He has 
enuuiiy* , • • • . 

therefore to determine whether to divide his work into two 

lialves, one of which shall deal with rights, and the other 
with the causes by which rights are connected or discon- 
nected wdth persons ; or whether to make rights his sole 
topic, bringing in under each kind of right all needful in- 
formation as to the causes by which it is set in motion. 

We propose to adopt the latter alternative, as presenting, 
upon the whole, the fewer difficulties. We shall, at any rate, 
be spared the awkwardness of discussing possessory rights 
apart from the acts of possession out of which they arise, or 
conti'actual rights apart from the agreements to which they 

f Supra, p. 78. 
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owe iheir existence. Some repetition is no doubt inseparable chap. x. 
from the proposed method, but it is hoped that the amount of 
this may be considerably lessened by the general statements Prelimin- 
respecting both the nature and the movement of rights which 
will be comprised in the present chapter. 

I. A right which is at rest requires to be studied with Righti at 
reference to its ‘ orbit ’ and its ‘ infringement.’ By its ‘orbit,* 
we mean the sum, or extent, of the advantages which are 
conferred by its enjoyng^ent. By its ‘ infringement,’ we mean infringe- 
an act, in the strict sense of the term^, which interferes with 
the enjoyment of those advantages. A knowledge of the 
former necessarily implies a knowledge of the latter, and 
vice versa^ since the one is always precisely correlative with 
the other. It is obvious that to know the whole extent of 
the advantage conferred by the enjoyment of a right is the 
same thing as to know what acts are infringements of it. 

Thus the right may be such as to exact from the world an 
abstention only from any deliberate interference with it, or it 
may be such as to exact an abstention even from such an 
infraction of it as may result from want of care. Again, 
the person of inherence may be entitled absolutely to absten- 
tion on the part of others from certain acts, although they 
may ‘cost him nothing, no not so much as a little diachylon^ ^ 
or only to abstention from those acts when they occasion him 
actual loss, not only iniuria but also damnum. If it be estab- 
lished that a solicitor has an absolute right that no one shall 
falsely impute to him professional misconduct, irrespectively 
of any pecuniary loss resulting or not resulting from the 
charge, and that a street passenger has a right not to be 
run over by negligent driving, it follows that slander of a 
solicitor, though unaccompanied by loss, and negligent driving 
causing injury to a street passenger are alike wrongful acts. 

* Sapn^ p. 89. 

* See Lord Holt’s remarks in Ashby e. White, Lord Raymond, 938. 

* Of. the liability which arises upon subsidence of Und, caused the other- 
wise innocent excayations of the owner of the subsoil, Bonomi v. Backhouse, 
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Apparent 

infringe- 

ment. 


Act. 


Cauae. 


Qn the other hand the orbit of a right may be, and very 
geneirally ie, ascertained by an ennmeration of the acts which 
are violations of it, as a right of property is consecrated by 
the commandment ‘ Thou shalt not steal/ 

It is necessary to observe that what might appear to be an 
infringement of a right ofben turns out upon investigation 
not to be one. This may be the case, because the apparent 
act is no act at all, or because it is not the true cause of 
the damage complained of, or because the right which seems 
to have been infringed has been waived, or because the right 
has been forfeited, or is disallowed on grounds of public 
policy. 

I. When the apparent act is really the result of circum- 
stances over which the apparent agent had no control ; as, for 
instance, if the horse which he is driving is fi-ightencd by the 
sudden noise of a cart driven furiously along the street, and 
l)ccoming unmanageable does injury to |)ersons and property, 
he is not re8])onsiblc. The result here is a mere accident, 
since a true act must be accompanied either by intention, or 
at least by negligence 

a. No one circumstance in this world can be called with 
perfect accuracy the cause of any other. Even if I fire 
a pistol at a man and kill him, many other causes are at 
work besides the agency of my will upon my finger, and so 
uiwn the trigger of the pistol. There must be, for instance, 
the explosive power of the powder, the law of gravitation 
permitting the passage of the bullet, the manufacture and 
sale of the pistol, and so forth. In many cases the share of 
the person whom we wish to make answerable is mixed up in 
a fiur more complex manner with the other events and acts 
vrhich have led to the result. In a case in which a squib was 
thrown by A at B; and B, to get rid of it, threw it at C, 

9 H. L. C. 503 ; and npon damage done by the bnrstizig of a reservoir, the 
storage of water in which givee of itself no right of action, Tletoher e. 
Bylands, L. B. 3 H. L. 330. 

^ Supra, p. 93. Ct Holmee e. Mather, L. B. 10 Ex. a6i. 
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and it was thus passed on, till it ultimately hit and injured Z, chap. x. 
it was held that A was liable. ^ He who does the first wrong,’ 
said the Court, ‘is answerable for all the consequential damages. 

All that was done subsequently to the original throwing was 
a continuation of the first force and first act, which will 
continue till the squib was spent by bursting, and I think 
that any innocent person removing the danger from himself 
to another is justifiable K* It is conceivable that the decision 
in this case might have been otherwise, and it must be 
remembered that the Ijiw will refuse to consider an act to 
be the cause of a result which is either, in the language of 
English law, ‘too remote,’ or to which the injured party 
has ‘contributed’ by his own negligence. 

As to remoteness, it was said by Lord Bacon : ‘ It were Bemote- 
infinitc for the law to consider the causes of causes, and their 
impulsions one of another ; therefore it contenteth itself with 
the immediate cause, and judgeth the acts by that, without 
looking at any further degi’ee The wrong and the damage 
must be, it has been said, ‘ concatenated as cause and effect 
The diflTicuIty is, of course, to decide when this can fairly be 
said to be the case. A having been wrongfully dismissed 
from his situation, in consequence of some slanders which had 
been circulated respecting him by B, but which were not 
actionable without special damage, it was held that A had 
no action against B. Lord Ellcnborough said : ‘ The special 
damage must be the legal and natural consequence of the 
words spoken. Here it is an illegal consequence, a mere 
wrongftd act of the master, for which the defendant was no 
more answerable than if, in consequence of the words, other 
persons had afterwards assembled and thrown the plaintiff 
into a horsepond^.’ 

^ Scott 0. Shepherd, i Sm. L. C. 399 ; cf. the opinion of Labeo : * Si, cum 
Ti ventomm navis impulea esset in funes anchoramin alterius, et nautae fanes 
praecidissent, si nolle alio modo nisi praecisis funibus explicare se potnit, 
nnllam actionem dandam,* Dig. iz. 2, 39. 3. Jb. 49. i. 

* Maxims, Beg. z. * Gerhard v, BAiea, a Ell. and B. 490. 

* Vicars c. Wilcox, 8 Emit. 3; cf. Ward v. Weeks, 7 Bing, an ; but see 

K 
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A person is said to eontribnte to his own injtuy, when 
he so acts os to become a ‘co-operative cause’ of it. For 
instance, the owner of cattle which have been injured by a 
railway train cannot recover from the Company if they have 
strayed on to the line through his own negligence in not 
shutting gates'. But the negligence of the sufferer is not 
held to be contributory, when the result complained of might 
have been avoided by the exercise of ordinary care on the part 
of the wrong-doer. 

The contributory negligence of a •third party is no excuse 
for the negligence of the defendant To this rule two ex- 
ceptions are sometimes recognised. First, when the cause of 
action is derived from a negligent third party, which is the 
case where a parent or guardian sues for injury to a child, 
caused by its own carelessness ^ ; and secondly, where the 
plaintiff has ‘identified himself’ with the negligent third 
party, as where the plaintiff was a passenger in a vehicle the 
driver of which contributed by his negligence to the injury 
caused by the driver of another vehicle, who was the de- 
fendant in the action ^ 

The Admiralty practice in cases of contributory negligence 
was to apportion the liability between the plaintiff and 
defendant (the msticonnn, indicium}, and this rule is now 
extended by the Judicature Act of 1873 to all cases of 
collision between two ships. In all other cases, according to 
the law of England, a plea of the contributory negligence of 
the plaintiff is, if supported, fatal to his right of action 

Roman law seems to have arrived at the same result in 

Knight V, Gibbp, 1 Ad. and E. 46. The cases on remoteness of canse are 
elaborately considered by Cockbum C. J. in Clark r. Chambers, L. B. 3 Q. B. 
3 * 7 - 

^ Ellis c. London and G.W.Ry., a H. and K. 429. 

* Buitows V. March Gas Co., L. K. 5 Ex. 67. 

’ Idangau r. Atherton, L. B. 1 Ex. 239, but cf. Lynch v. Kurdin, i Q. B. 29. 

* Thoroughgood r. Bryan, 8 C. B. 115 ; cf. Armstrong v. Lane, and Yorks. 
By. Go., L. B. 10 Ex. 47. 

* See an able article by Mr. E. H. Crosby in the American Law Review for 
1880, p. 770, and the notes to Ashby r. White, 1 Sm. L. 0 , 
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practice, thoogh on somewhat difTerent theoretical grounds, chap. x. 
The question is treated in the Digest not as one of causa- 
tion but as one of set-off, in which the negligence of the 
plaintiff balances that of the defendant ^ ‘ Quod quis ex 

culpa sua sentit, non intelligitur sen tire,’ soys Pomponius 

3. ‘ Volenti non fit iniuria.* If a right is waived, an act Waiver, 
which would otherwise be an infringement of it becomes 
permissible. Thus consent on the part of the husband was a 

good plea in bar of the old action for criminal conversation. 

So ‘ leave and licence ’ is an answer to an action for trespass, 
and a similar defence may be ])leaded for what might appear 
to be a breach of covenant. The waiver must of course be 
given freely and with knowledge of the circumstances. 

4. If a right is forfeited, or suspended, by misconduct, an Forfeiture, 
act which would previously have been a violation of it ceases 

to be unlawful. An assault may be justified on the ground 
that it was committed upon a person who had forced his 
way into one’s house and refused to leave it, or an arrest 
by the production of the warrant of a comj)etent authority. 

5. A right may also be suspended on grounds of public Public 
policy. So a trespass on land adjoining a highway may be 
justified if the highway is impassable. 

The responsibility for an infringement does not always ReaponHi- 
attach exclusively to the visible wrong-doer. In accordance 
wdth the maxims ‘ respondeat sujierior ’ and ‘ qui facit per 
alium facit per se,’ a person is liable for those acts of his agents 
or servants which either were expressly authorised by him, or 
which were done by them in the course of their employment 

* This IB Bometimes deflcribed as * Culpa-compemiation.* See Pernice, Zur 
Lehre von den Sacbbeechadigungen, p. 58. 

* Dig. 1 . 17. 203. So Ulpian : * Si in loco periculoBo lellam habenti tonBori 
ae qniB commiserit, ipse de Be queri debere/ Dig. ix. 2. 11. pr. ; and PauluB : 

* Multa huinsmodi deprebenduntur quibuB Bummovetur petitor bI evitare peri- 
cnlnm poterit.* Ib. 28, cf. S. R. i. 15. 3. The culpa of the plaintiff ia 
immaterial when the defendant is i» dolo. Dig. ix. 2. 9. 4. 

* Mr. J natice Holmea thinka that the remedy waa in early times against the 
immediate cauBe of damage, even inanimate, the owner of which waa there- 

K '»r 
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Bj way of exception to this principle, it was long settled 
by English law that *one feUow servant cotdd not recover 
for injuries sustained in their common employment fix>m the 
negligence of a fellow servant, unless such fellow servant is 
shown to be either an unfit or improper person to have been 
employed for the purpose^.* The exception was, however, 
much restricted in its operation by a statute passed in 1880 

II. The origination, transfer, and extinction of rights, or, 
as the Germans would say, the connection and disconnection 
of ‘ Rechtsverhaltnisse ’ with their Subjects are due to Facts, 
but may be the result of either of the two species of Facts, 
i. e. cither of an Event or an Act^. A fact giving rise to 
a right has long been described as a ‘title;* but no such 
well-worn equivalent can be found for a fact through which 
a right is transferred, or for one by which a right is ex- 
tinguished. A new nomenclature was accordingly invented 
by Beniham, which is convenient for scientific use, although 
it has not found its way into ordinary language. He describes 
rjispoBitive this whole class of facts as ‘ Dispositive,* distinguishing as 
‘ Investitive * those by means of which a right comes into 
existence, as ‘ Divestitive * those through which it terminates, 
and as ‘ Translative * those through which it passes from one 
person to another®. 

fore bound to snrrendor it (' noxae deditio *), though in later times he wan 
allowed to redeem the offending property by a money payment. This is 
reyersiiig the order of ideas which looks upon the surrender as having been a 
substitute for payment. The Common Law, p. 16. 

^ Feltham v. England, L. R. a Q. B. 36. This view, first held in the case of 
Priestly r. Fowler, 3 M. & W. i (1837), seems to be unknown on the Conti- 
nent; Parliamentary Papers, 1880, [c. 2607]. settled law in the 

U. S. See Murray r. S. C. Rail. Co., i McMuUan (South Carol.), 385 (1841), 
and Farwcll r, Boston and Wore. Rail. Co., 4 Metcalf (Massachusetts), 49. 

* 43 and 44 Viet. c. 42. Cf. Prof. Pollock’s art. in i Law Q. R. 207. 

’ Cf. Savigny, System, ii. p. 374; iii. p. z ; Windscheid, Paad. i. p. 170. 

* Supra, p. 78. 

* His further distinction of 'Investitive* facts into 'collative * as oonferring 
rights, and * impositive ’ as imposing duties, and of ' Divestitive * fads into 
'destitutive* or 'ablative* as extinguishing rights, and 'exonerative* as ex- 
(luguishing duties, seems to be of less value. Cf. Works, iii. p. 185^ 
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1. An * investitive &ct* finds its nearest equivalents in ghat. z. 
classical Latin in the terms ‘ iusta causa,* ‘ iustum initium,’ 

and ‘ titulus.* In some, but not in all, cases, it is possible to 
detect two stages in the acquisition of a right, a more remote 
and a nearer; and it has been pro2)08ed to distinguish them 
by describing the ‘causa remota* as ‘titulus,* the ‘causa 
proxima* as ‘ modus acquirendi.’ ‘ Cavendum est ante omnia,’ 
says Heineccius, ‘ ne oonfundamus titulum et modum adqui- 
rendi, quippe qui toto coelo differunt ; ’ and he goes on to 
assert that ‘ dominium ’ can never be gained without the com- 
l^ination of a ‘ titulus/ giving a ‘ ius in personam ’ and a 
‘ modus adquirendi/ which superadds the ‘ ius in rem.’ These 
two stages are undoubtedly traceable in such a transaction as 
a Roman contract of sale followed by delivery, but they are by 
no means universally present in the acquisition even of real 
rights, and it is now admitted that the importance of the 
distinction has been much oveiTated \ 

A right may be conferred either by a direct act of the 
sovereign power, or by some fact which brings a particular 
instance witliin the operation of a general law. In the former 
case the investitive fact would be properly described as a 
• privilegium/ in the latter case as a ‘ title.* The grant of a 
monopoly would be a fact of the former kind, the death of an 
ancestor, bringing into operation the law of inheritance, would 
be a fact of the latter kind, and would be an instance of what 
is described by some writers as ‘ Qualification,* i. e. the 
substitution by the course of events of a definite individual in- 
stead of an ‘ incerta persona * as the person entitled to a rights 

2 , A ‘ divestitive fact ’ puts an end to a right altogether ; so Divesti- 
the right of a tenant terminates with the expiration of his 
lease, and the right of a creditor is at an end when his debt 

has been paid. 

^ Hein. Bedt. ii. tit. s. 339. 'Der Teigebliohe Venneh, jede Beohteerwei- 
bung auf einen iiuitcui titulus und s. g. modus adquirendi suraoksnfUhren, ist 
nun allgemein aufgegeben.* Booking, Inst. p. 44. 

* Austin, iiL pp. 93-98. 
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3. Rights are more commonly transferred than altogether 
extinguished, so that a divestitive fact is very often capable 
of being regarded, from another point of view, as investitive 
also. A conveyance of land not only terminates the rights 
of the vendor, but also originates those of the purchaser. A 
fuct which fulfils this double function is called by Bentham 
* translative,’ and the right which results from such a fact 
is said to be acquired * derivatively 

Translative facts may be regarded from several points of 
view, and may be classified with reference to their voluntary 
or involuntary character, to the persons between whom the 
right passes, and to the extent of the right passed. 

The fact may be involuntary, i. c. as far as the parties to 
the right are concerned, it may be a mere external event, such 
as a bankruptcy, the death of an intestate, accession, adjudica- 
tion, escheat ; or it may be a voluntary act on the part of the 
j>erson from whom the right passes, such as a contract of sale, 
or a testament, in which latter case it is called * Alienation : ’ 
which again may be gratuitous, when the resulting acqui- 
sition is said to be ‘ ex lucrativa causa,’ or for an equivalent. 
The distinction between voluntary and involuntary investitive 
facts is expressed by the English law-terms ‘ act of law ’ and 
‘ act of party.* 

A translative fact may operate wholly ‘ inter vivos,* or it 
may pass a right from a deceased to a living person, or from 
a natural to an artificial person, or from one artificial person 
to another. The artificial person may in some cases be the 
State itself. 

The right passed by the translative fact cannot, as a rule, 
be of greater extent than the right whence it is derived. 
' Non debeo melioris conditionis esse quam auctor mens a quo 
iuB in me transit^.’ It may however either be of less extent, 

‘ Paobta, Inst. ii. p. 325. points ont thnt in sU derivstive soquisitions there 
is n legsl reUtion between the anotor and the person acquiring ; not merdy a 
loss by one and gain to another, as in.nsucapio. 

* Dig.l. 17. 175. 1. But Casaregis would substitute in mercantile transfers 
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as when a leasehold interest, or an easement, is granted by orap. x. 
an owner of land ; or it may he the very right itself, in which Sncoee^ion. 
latter case the translative fiict is called a * Succession/ 

When, as is usually the case, the succession passes one or Singular, 
more separate rights, as the ownership of an estate, or a 
leasehold interest in a bouse, it is caUed ‘ singular,* and was 
described in Roman law by the phrases ^succedere in rem,* 

‘ in rei dominium.’ 

But there is a more complex kind of succession, known as Universal, 
‘universal,’ which the Romans described by the phrases 
‘ succedere per universitatem,’ ‘ in universum ius,* ‘ in univeraa 
bona ‘ adquirere i>er universitatem ^/ What here passes is 
what German jurists call the ‘ Gesammtheit des Vermo- 
gens,’ the whole mass of a man’s property, whether consisting 
of rights ‘ in rem ’ or of rights ‘ in personam,’ or of both com- 
bined ; and with the proi)erty, or assets, ‘ bona activa,’ the 
liabilities, * bona passiva,’ jiass also. Such a ‘ universal suc- 
cession ’ takes })lace when an executor, or administrator, or 
trustee in bankruptcy succeeds to a whole group of the rights 
and liabilities of a testator, or an intestate, or a bankrupt 
respectively. 

Many forms of universal succession have now only an 
antiquarian interest. This is the case, for instance, with the 
‘ addictio lx)norum libertatium conservandarum causa ^,’ with 
the Senatusconsultum Claudianum \ with the ‘ bonorum 
venditio.’ Other forms, such as confiscation to the State, 
bankruptcy and heirship, can never be out of date. 

The passage of the rights of a deceased person to his heirs, 
the ‘successio in universum ius quod defunctus habuit^,’ 
which is the most important of all universal successions, is 

the {>riiic:ple * poesenion vant titre.’ This theory Beems to have been carried 
very far, in the interests of eommerce, by recent German decisions. Viertel- 
jahrschrift fur Bechtswissenschaft, &c., N. F. vii. p. 204. 

' Big. xii. 2. 8; xau. 5. 3. l ; xzziz. 2. 24. i ; xliii. 3. i. 13. 

• Gai. ii. 97. 

’ Inst. iii. 11. * Bui. ii. la. 

* Gains, Big. 1 . 16. 24. 
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biooglit about either by an inyoluntary tact, the man’s death 
intestate, or by a voluntary act, the making of his will. 

Intestate is chronologically anterior to testamentary succes- 
sion. Recent investigators, and especially Sir Henry Maine, 
have abundantly shown that there is in early times but little 
trace of individual ownership. Even grown-up children had 
only the most precarious interest during their lives in the 
property which they were allowed to handle, and on their 
deaths their father took possession of it as a matter of course. 
When the fiither himself died, his property passed of right 
to his surviving children, or if he left no childi^en, then to 
certain precisely designated collateral members of his family, 
or in default, to that wider family which is known as a ‘ gens’ 
or clan. The idea that property really belongs to a family 
g^oup, and that the right of an individual is merely to admin- 
ister his share of it during his lifetime, may be said still to 
survive in those ])rovisions against the total disinheriting of 
relations which modem systems have borrowed from Roman 
law\ and less obviously in the rights given to next of kin 
under statutes of distribution. The feudal doctrine as to the 
succession of the heir-at-law to real property, and of escheat, 
in default of an heir, to the lord of the fee, is w idely different 
in character. It is as a consequence of this latter doctrine, 
that no one individual is recognised by English law as suc- 
ceeding to all the rights of an intestate who dies leaving 
both real and personal property, and that the heir and the 
administmtor divide between them what under the Roman 
system devolved wholly on the ‘ heres.* 

The principle that a man may voluntarily select the person 
on w^hom his proi)erty is to devolve after his death * is of later 

^ e. g. Code Civil, liv. iii. tit. a. ebap. 3, ' de la Portion de Biena disponible, 
et de la R^uotion.* 

* * Le testament est nn aote par lequel le testatenr dispose poor le temps oil 
il n'existera plus, de toot ou partie de ses biens.' Code Civil, art. 895. 
' Neque enim aliud videtur solatium mortis qoam volontas oltra mortem.* 
Quint. Declam. 308. A curious a priori justification of Wills is given by 
Leibnits: ‘Testamenta mero iure nulfius essent momenti, niri anima esset 
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origin than the principle of intestate sncoession. Such a chap.x. 
selection had at first to be ratified by legislative authority, in 
order to oust the rights of the relatives. The gradual growth • 
of the power of making a will, from the days when it could 
only be made in the * comitia calata,’ or in the lace of the 
people drawn up in battle array, ‘ in procrinctu,* through the 
twelve tables, and the praetorian relaxations, down to the 
wide liberty enjoyed under the later Empire, is one of the most 
interesting topics of the history of Roman law. The points 
to which attention must be directed in studying the subject 
of testamentary disposition in its fully develoi)ed form, and 
with reference to each of which very various provisions are 
contained in actual systems of law, are the following : — 

(1) The capacity of the testator, as to age, freedom from 
‘ patria i)ote8tas,’ ‘ coverture,* or the like. 

(2) The effect, if any, to be given to proof that the testator 
acted under mistake 

(3) The formalities neccasary for the execution of a will, 
such as signing, sealing, attestation, or enrolment in a public 
office ; and the S2)ecial cases in which fewer or more formalities 
than ordinary are insisted ujion K 

(4) The contents of the will. Whether any relatives must 
be expressly, or may be only tacitly, disinherited; whether 
the heir must be instituted before other matters are mentioned ; 
and so forth. 

(5) The capacity of the heir, or other person who is to take 
beneficially under the will. The incapacities, under various 
systems, of ‘ incertae personae,* corporations, priests, witnesses, 
charities and churches. 

immortalis. Sed quia xnortui revera adhuc viTunt, ideo manent domini renim. 
qaod vero heredes reliquerant, concipiendi sant proouratores in rem iiiam.* 

Nova MeihoduB larisprudentiae, P. II. $ ao. 

^ On the differences between Roman and moiiem English law on this point, 
see Lord Hardwicke's judgment in Milner v. Milner, i Yesey, 106, and Story, 

Equity Jnrispr. § 179. 

* The formalities will, for instance, be more elaborate in the case of a blind 
man, less so in the case of a soldier on active service. 
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(6) The modes in which a will, when once well made, may 
subsequently become invalid ; as in Roman law by the agna- 

,tion of a new ‘suus heres,' and in English law by mairiage ; 
or in which it may be set aside, e.g. by the ‘querela in- 
officiosi.’ 

(7) Whether the inheritance devolves immediately through 
the operation of the will, or whether any act is necessary on 
the part of the heir or executor, such as the ‘ cretio * or ‘ aditio * 
of heirs other than the ‘neeessarii* in Roman law^ or the 
procuring of probate from a judicial authority, which is de- 
manded from an English executor^. 

(8) "Whether the heir can refuse to accept, and how fer he 
can claim to be relieved from liabilities in excess of assets. 

It may be well to observe that although an English executor 
does not take the whole property of a person who dies leaving 
real as well as {lersonal property, yet he may well be regarded 
as a universal successor, so far as relates to the personal pro- 
perty and the claims uiion it^. 

One form of singular succession is so closely connected with 
universal succession under a testament as to be unintelligible 
apart from it^, A Legacy, ‘donatio quaedam a defuncto 
relicta*,’ is a deduction from an inheritance for the benefit of 
some one. It is the creation of a claim upon the universal 
successor and a distinction is drawn between the ‘ vesting ’ of 
the legacy, ‘ dies cedit/ and its becoming payable, ‘dies venit.’ 
It may be revoked by the testator, or it may ‘lapse.’ It will 

' Before which the hereditaa was described as * iacens/ and was treated as a 
juristic person. 

* He may also render himself liable by intermeddling with the estate, when 
he is said to become * executor de son tort.* 

’ The early history of the English executor is discussed with great learning 
by Mr. Justioe Holmes, The Common Law, p. 347. 

* * Quae pars iuris extra propositam quidem materiam videtur : nmm loquimur 
de his iuris figuris quibus per universitatem res nobis adquiruntur : sed enm 
omnimodo de testamentis . . • locuti sumus, non sme causa sequent! loco 
poterat baeo iuris materia tractari.* Gai. ii. 19J. 

* Inst. ii. ao. 1. 

* Although, according to Neratius, * ea quae legantur recta yia ab eo qui 
legarit ad enm cui legata sont transeont.* Dig. xlyii. a. 64. 
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be void if inconsistent with any role of law as to the amount chap. x. 

of legacies, or as to the proportion which they may bear 

to the property which is to remain with the heir, or as to 

the persons who may receive them. A Legacy must be Donationen 

distinguished from a ‘ donatio mortis causa ^ ’ which, though 

it takes effect on the death of the donor, does not do so by 

way of deduction from the inheritance. 

Having now considered the general characteristics of law 
and of rights, wc are in a position to enter upon a more 
detailed examination of our subject, under the three great 
heads of ‘ private,* ‘ public,’ and ‘ international * law. 

* * Cum magiB se quis velit habere quam eiim cui donatur, magiBque eum 
cui donat quam heredem suum.* Inst. ii. 20. 1 . 



CHAPTER XL 

PRIVATE law: rights ‘in rem/ 

Tub great deportment of law, upon a detailed examination 
of which we are about to enter, may be most conveniently 
studied if we distinguish at the outset the main topics which 
are contained in it. These are to be ascertained by a suc- 
cessive apjdication of the principles of division which were 
explained in a preceding chapter, in the order which seems 
best suited to the subject. 

SubBtan- Private law, as thus treated, is either ‘ substantive * or 
Idj^tive ‘adjective,’ that is to say, it cither defines the rights of 
Uw. individuals, or indicates the procedure by which they are to 

be enforced. 

Normal, The rights dealt with by substantive law may be either 
‘ normal ’ or ‘ abnormal,’ as the persons with whom they are 
connected are of the ordinary type, or deviate from it. 

Antece- Both classes of rights are either * antecedent ’ or * remedial.’ 
Bubsequent A right of the former kind, it .will be remembered, is one 
rights. which exists irrespectively of any wrong having been com- 
mitted. It is an exceptional advantage granted to the person 
who is clothed with it. The devisee of a house in Middlesex, 
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or the merchant who has bought a cargo of rice, is, by virtue cbap. xu 
of being thus devisee or purchaser, in enjoyment of powers 
which are not possessed by the rest of the population. A right 
of the latter kind is one which is given by way of compen- 
sation when an * antecedent ’ right has been violated. Ante- 
cedent rights are cither * in rem ’ or * in personam that is to persomm. 
say, they are available either against the whole world or only 
against a definite individual. Thus the proprietary right of 
the owner of a house is good against all the world, while the 
right of a landlord to his rent is good only against his tenant. 
Remedial rights are most usually available only ‘ in personam/ 
though proceedings against a ship in the Court of Admiralty, 
or to obtain a divorce, are undoubtedly ‘ in rem,' as was the 
^ actio quod metus causa' in Roman law^ Ulpian pointed 
out that all interdicts, * licet in rem videantur concepta, vi 
tamcn ipsa personalia sunt^.’ The distribution of the subject 
may be more shortly expressed as follows : 


Private 
law is 
either 


^ Substantive, 
defining 
rights, 
which are 


/ Nonnal 


Antecedent 


r in rem. 

( in personam. 


Remedial. 


^ Abnormal. 


Adjective, providing for the protection of rights. 


We shall begin with the consideration of the substantive 
law of the various species of normal rights. We shall then 
treat of the law of abnormal rights, and conclude with the 
topic of adjective law or Procedure. 


Normal rights may be, as has been already explained. Order of 
either Antecedent or Remedial, and rights of the former kind 
may be either ‘in rem’ or ‘in personam.’ The study of 


> *Ciim autem haec actio in rem lit icripta, nec penonam vim fadentii 
ooeroeat^ led advenui omnei restitni velit quod metuB causa factum est.* 
Dig. iv. 3. 9 . 8 . 

* Dig. zliii. I. 1. 
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Private law will naturally commence with an examination of 
normal antecedent rights ‘ in rem/ i. e. of rights which, irre- 
spectively of any wrong having been committed, are available 
for the benefit of the person of inherence against a person 
of incidence so unlimited as to comprise the whole world. 
Bights of this kind are both numerous and important, and 
must be examined in due order. 

A distinction is very generally drawn by German writers 
between what they call ‘ Urrechte * and ‘erworbene Rechte'.* 
Rights of the former kind, which are also said to be ‘ inborn,* 

‘ fundamental,’ ‘ inalienable,’ ‘ natural,’ ‘ immediate,’ * uni- 
versal,* ‘essential,* ‘unconditional,* or ‘absolute,* are such as 
every human being possesses independently of any act of 
his own ; while rights of the latter kind, dcscrilied also as 
‘ derivative,’ ‘ mediate,* ‘ alienable,* ‘ accidental,* or ‘ hypo- 
thetical,’ are the result of some free act of the person entitled 
to them. The line between the two classes of rights is 
however so variously drawn, and must always be drawn 
subject to so many qualifications and reservations, that the 
distinction is of little value. We have called attention to 
it only as illustrating that graduated intimacy of relation 
between the right and its subject which we shall take as 
our guide in determining the order of the investigation 
upon which we are about to enter. 

We shall begin with the right which is most closely con- 
nected with the jiersonality of the individual entitled to it, 
and shall proceed to consider, one after another, those rights 
which are progressively less connected with his proper per- 
sonality, and are more connected with the control which he is 
allowed to exercise over the actions of others, and with the 
advantages which he is allowed to derive from the world in 
which he lives*. 

' * OfficU et iura ooniiAta . . acquisita.* Wolfios, lus Naturae, Pars i. c. i ; 
Boder, Natnirecht, i. p. 174 ; but see Sarigny, System,!, p. 377. 

* On the essential difference between the right to personal safety and the 
right to property, see Brunsden e. Humphrey, 14 Q. B. D. 141. Cf. * Dominus 
membrorum suomm nemo videtur.' Dig. ix. a. 13. pr. 
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Taken in this order, the rights of the class now under orap. xi. 
consideration may be ranked as follows : S^of *** 

I. To personal safety and freedom. 

II. To the society and control of one’s family and depen- 
dents. 


III. To reputation. 

IV. To advantages open to the commimity generally; 

such as the free exercise of one’s calling. 

V. To possession and property. 

VI. To immunity from damage by fraud. 

In each case we shall have to consider not only the nature 
of the right in question, but also. the character of the act by 
which it is violated, and the modes of its origination, transfer 
and extinction. Our illustiations will here, as elsewhere, be 
drawn chiefly from the law of England. 


I. Rights to personal safety and freedom are the most Pemonai 
widely enjoyed of any. ITiey are possessed by every one 
who has not waived or forfeited them. They are acquired 
at the moment of birth, and arc therefore said to be 
‘ innate,’ though they arc limited, during the earlier years 
of life, by the right of parents and guardians to ehastise 
and keep in their custody i)ersons of tender age. Similar 
rights of custody, and even of chastisement, have been at 
various periods recognised also wdth reference to women. 

These rights are of course, from their nature, incapable of 
transfer. They may be partially waived. A person who 
engages in a boxing-match waives, by so doing, as against 
his antagonist, his right not to be assaulted and battered, 
and any complaint made by him in such a case would bo 
well answered by the defence of ‘ leave and licence.’ So a 
sailor who enters on board ship waives for the voyage his 
right to direct his own movements. An unlimited waiver 
of rights of this kind, such as a self-sale into slavery, or a 
self-dedication to monkish seclusion, though recognised in 
early systems of law, is discountenanced by modern civilisa- 
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tion. They may be temporarily forfeited. In other words 
complaints founded upon a violation of them may be met 
by a plea of * justification as in English law a complaint 
of assault is well answered by a plea of son assault demesne^ 
provided alwajfs that the violence complained of is not out 
of all proportion to the violence first used by the com- 
plainant. They terminate with death. They are, in many 
cases, violated by acts exhibiting only that degree of will 
which is called negligence. 

In enumerating the rights of this kind which are recog- 
nised in advanced states of society, it will be convenient to 
begin with those which have the widest extent, i.e. where 
the injury is an act of the slightest kind, and to proceed in 
order to rights more and more restricted in scope, i.e. where 
there is no injury unless the act is of a distinctly violent 
character, or is accomj)anied by actual damage. 

1 . A man has a right not to be even menaced by gestures, 
as by the sliaking of a fist, the brandishing of a stick, or the 
presenting of a ..pistol. Such acts may however be deprived 
of any \vrongful character, if the parties be so distant that 
no contact is possible ^ or if words are used showing that no 
harm is intended, as where a man laid his hand on his sword 
in a threatening manner, but said, ‘If it were not Assize 
time I would not take such language from you 

2. A man has a right not to be touched, pushed, or struck 
in a rude or hostile manner. This right is not interfered 
with by one who is pushing his way gently in a crowd, or 
who touches his neighbour to attract Tiis attention or g^ves 
him a jocular and friendly blow, or is duly executing legal 
process 

3. A man has a right not to be wounded or disabled, 
whether by deliberate assault, or by negligence^, such as that 
of a reckless cab-driver, or of a railway company, which 
sends a train over a level crossing at an improper speed. 

* Cobbett «. Grey, 4 Ex. 744. ■ Tubervflle e. Savage, i Mod. 3. 

* WiUiams e. Jonei, Hard. 301. * Supra, p. 93. 
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4. A man has a right to go where he pleases, so long os he obap, xz. 
does not interfeie with the rights of others, and any one who 
prevents him from so doing, whether by constraint actually 
applied, or by such show of authority or force as has an 

effect on the will equivalent to actual constraint, is said in 
English law to be guilty of ‘ false imprisonment.’ 

An act which appears to infringe a right of one of the 
three last mentioned kinds often does not really do so. It 
may be justified on the ground of self-defence, of defence of 
a friend or of projKjrty, of preservation of the peace, or of the 
execution of legal process. The right is in fiict to be taken 
subject to qualification on various grounds. 

The heads of right hitherto mentioned may be violated 
without causing actual damage. This is not the case with 
those which we are about to describe. 

5. A man has a right not to receive injury from any Dangerous 
dangerous substance or animal kept by another. Any one 

who stores up a great bulk of water in a reservoir, or keeps a 
caravan of wild beasts, is said to do so ‘ at his own peril,’ and 
will be liable, should damage be done by the bursting of the 
reservoir, or the escape of a tiger, although he may have taken 
the greatest possible care to prevent the mischief. The same 
liability would attach to the keeping of animals mannuetae 
naturae^ if known to be vicious. 

6. A man has a right that his personal safety shall not be Dangeroui 
infringed by the negligent exercise on the part of others of 

their own rights, or rather of what might appear to be their 
own rights ; as when a X)erson allows his house to be in such 
bad repair that it falls on a passer-by, or allows the existence of 
latent dangerous places in his house or land whereby damage 
is sustained by persons having lawfril business there. 

It might perhaps be supposed that since a man has a right Not to be 
not to sustain personal injury, he has a fortiori a right not to 
be killed. This is however hardly the case, since no ' ante- 
cedent ’ right can be said to exist, unless its infringement 
gives rise to a * remedial ’ right ; but the right, if any, to 

T. 
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OHAP. XL 


Fftinily 

rights. 


Mftrital. 


MarrlAge. 


redress for the infringement of the right in question dies with 
the injured man at the very moment when it vests in him 

II. Rights to the society and control of one’s family. 
These family-rights ‘ in rem ’ must be carefully distingpiished 
from those rights ‘in personam’ which a member of a fiimily 
may have against its other members, and with which we 
have at present no concern. They all result, directly or 
indirectly, from the institution of marriage, which, as 
Bentham well said, ‘has drawn woman from the severest 
and most humiliating servitude, has distributed the mass of 
the community into distinct families, has created a domestic 
magistracy, has formed citizens, has extended the views of 
men to the future through affection for the rising genera- 
tion, has multiplied social sympathies They may be distin- 
guished as ‘ marital,’ ‘ parental,’ ‘ tutelar}’’,’ and ‘ dominical.’ 

i . The marital right of a husband, as against the world, is 
that no other man shall, by force or persuasion, deprive him 
of his wife’s society, still less be criminally intimate with 
her. An analogous right might of course be conceivably 
recognised as vested in the wife, and is said to have been 
recognised in recent American cases 

The right is acquired by Marriage, the nature of which has 
varied with vaiying civilisation. In primitive races it seems 
to have consisted in the forciUe capture of the woman by the 

^ In this, M in other cases, actio personalis moritur cum persona. Lord 
Campb^’s Act, 9 & lo Yict. c. 93, does not keep alive the right for the 
benefit of executors, but creates a new right in the * wife, husband, parent and 
child,' and no other person (Osborn v. Gillett, L. R. 8 Ex. 88) to compensation 
for the shortened life and labours of the deceased ; although, if the deceased 
has accepted compensation for his injuries, his representativeB have no farther 
right of action. Read v, Gt. £. Ry. Co., L. R. 3 Q. B. 555. 

* Bentham, Principes du Code Civil, par l>umont, iii. c. 5. 

* See Westlake «. Westlake, 34 Ohio St. R. 6a i, and Kneesy e. Exner, 
Brooklyn Superior Court, N.Y., with a reference to which the author was 
kindly furnished by Mr. Roger Foster, of New York. The proposed Civil 
Code for the State of New York expressly forbids, Pt. ii. $ 3a, * the abduction 
of a husband from his wife, or of a parent from his child.* Cf. Lords Campbell 
and Brougham, in Lyndi v, Knight, 9 H. L. 577. 
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man. Later the capture becomes a symbolical ceremony, 
following on a voluntary sale or gift of the woman by 
her relatives to the man. The still more modem form of 
marriage^ possible only when the individualitjr of the woman 
has received recognition, is that of a mutual and voluntary 
conveyance, or dedication, of the one to the other'. This 
mutual conveyance has been very generally associated with 
some religious observance, and in modern times is, as a rule, 
valid only when performed in the manner prescribed, and in the 
presence of officials recognised, by the State. It is generally 
only permissible between persons who have attained a certain 
age, and who are outside of certain degrees of relationship, 
amongst which ‘ fosterage ’ is sometimes reckoned. The con- 
sent of parents or other guardians is often also necessary. 

Marriage is defined by Modestinus as ‘ Coniunctio marls 
et feminae et consortium omnis vitae, divini et human! iuris 
communication;’ by Kant as ‘die Verbindung zweier Per- 
sonen verschiedenen Geschlechts zum lebenswierigen weeh? 
selseitigen Besitz ihrer Geschlechtseigenschaften Poly- 
gamy, i. e. polygynaiky or polyandry, has been and is 
recognised as marriage in many parts of the world, but the 
tendency of the higher races of mankind is doubtless towards 
a recognition of monogamy as alone legitimate^. Of mar- 
riage for a definite period but slight traces occur in legal 
systems 

Under the marriage law of ancient Egypt, which was 
strictly monogamous, the woman seems regularly to have 

^ This * marriage contract ’ is, for obvious reasons, governed by rules vary- 
ing in some respects from the rules governing contracts generally; see, e.g. the 
discussion as to the effect on marriage of nustake, in Deer. Grat. Causa, zxiz. 
q. I. 

* Dig. xxiii. 7 , i. 

* Werke, vii. p. 76. 

* See Hyde e. Hyde, L. B. i P. and M. 130. 

* It is expressly enacted by art. 1 3 of the Egyptian * Statut personnel du 
droit Mnsulman,* that * le manage temporaire, cdui dont la durde est Ibnitde 
h on temps ddtennind, ne se oontracte pas valablement.’ Snbh marriages 
are however regulated with the utmost precisian the Shiah system eff 
Muhammadan law. Tagore Lectures, 1874, p. 373. 

L Z 
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cRAT.xf. been taken on probation for a year, after which she was 
* established as a wife 

The marital right is of course inalienable, and incapable of 
waiver^. It terminates on the death of one of the parties, 
or their divorce. As to the permissibility of divorce, and 
the grounds on which it ought to be granted, the widest 
difference has prevailed in different systems. At Borne 
either party might repudiate the relationship at pleasure, 
while according to the canon law it is a sacrament, 
indissoluble under any circumstances ^ 

The right is infringed by abduction or harbouring of, or 
by criminal intimacy with, another man’s wife; also by so 
injuring the wife as to deprive the husband of her services. 
The ‘ co-respondent,’ as the adulterer is now called in English 
law, is not liable for his act if he was unaware that the 
woman was married 

Parental. a. The parental right extends to the custody and control 
of children, and to the produce of their labour, till they 
arrive at years of discretion. In case of disagreement 
between the parents it becomes necessary to determine to 
which of them the right shall belong, or to apportion it 
between them. 

It is acquired on the birth, and also, under some systems, 
on the adoption of a child. It is, under some systems, alien- 
able by emancipation of the child to another person who 
adopts him, or by the ft,ther giving himself, together with 


' Eevillout, Chrestomaihie D^moUque, 1880, p. oxxxii. 

* No damagefl will however be granted if oolliuion is shown. 

* Divorce is still unknown in Italy, as was the case in France (except 
during the interval 1792-1816) till the year 1884, and in England (except by 
Act of Parliament) till the institution of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
causes, in 1 85 7. In Germany divorce has long been generaUy and readily per- 
mitted, as it is in most of the States of the American Union. See the interest- 
ing work of Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey, Divorce and Divoroe Legislation, 
i88a. 

* This infringement of the right, besides giving rise to a right of redress, 
may, according to English law, also affect indirectly the matrimonial status 
itsedf ; as will appear hereafter. 
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his children, in adoption to another.. It may be delegated; ohap. xi. 
for instance, to a schoolmaster, or to the master of an appren- 
tice. It terminates with the death of the parent or child, 
with the emancipation of the child, or by hi^ attaining full 
age, by marriage, also by judicial sentence. 

It is infringed by an act which interferes with the control 
of a parent over his children, or with the advantage which 
he derives from their services. The much-abused English 
action for seduction is quite in harmony with legal principles. 

The person wronged is not the girl herself, who ex hypotheai 
has consented to the act, but her parent, or other person 
entitled to her services, who is damnified by its results. It 
is true that English law has, on grounds of policy, allowed 
damages to be recovered in this action for in excess of the 
value of the lost service 

3. The right of a ‘ tutor,’ or guardian, defined by Servius Tutelary, 
as *ius ac potestas in capite libero ad tuendum eum qui 
propter actatem se defendere nequit is of course given to 
him not for his own benefit, but for that of his * pupillus,’ or 
ward^, whose want of understanding he supplements, and 
whose affairs he manages. It is an artificial extension of the 
parental power, and may be conferred by the last will of the 
parent, or by a deed executed by him or by a judicial act, or by 
devolution on certain defined classes of relatives, or may vest 
in a tribunal, such as the Court of Chancery. According to 
some systems, the guardian cannot refuse to accept the office, 
which is regarded as being of a public character. In French 
law a ‘subrog^ tuteur’ is appointed by the family council as 
a check on the ‘ tuteur The right terminates on the death 
of tutor or ward, on the resignation or removal of the former, 
and on the marriage of the latter or his attainment of a 

‘ See Dicey on the Paitiet to an Action, p. 339, n. 

* Dig. zxtL I. I. 

* The lord’s warddiip in chivalry, without account of profits, was, on the 
contrary, fSor his own benefit. 

* See Stat. 12 Car. 11 . c. 24. s. 8. 

’ Code Civil, art. 420. 
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CBAf.Xt. 


Dominioal. 


Contrac- 

tual. 


certain age. By the older Roman law, a woman was under 
perpetual guai'dianehip. Under those systems which release 
the ward at an early age, generally at fourteen in the case 
of a boj'^ and twelve in the case of a girl, from the superin- 
tendence of his guardian, he may be placed for a further period 
under the lighter control of a ‘ curator,* whose duties cease 
when the ward attains the age of full majority. Such 
curators, and the curators, or committees, of lunatics or 
persons interdicted as prodigals, are generally appointed by 
a court of justice. 

The right is infringed by any interference with the control 
of the tutor or curator over the person or property of the 
ward, lunatic, or prodigal \ 

4. The right of a master over his slave was, in early law, of 
precisely the same extent and character as that which he had 
over his cattle. It was also acquired, lost and transferred in 
the same way, except that the slave was capable of being 
manumitted; and the peculiarities of the subject all had 
reference to the modes of manumission, and the legal position 
of those w'ho had ceased to be slaves. The disabilities of 
‘ libertini,' and their duty towards their ‘ patroni,* fill a large 
chapter in Roman law\ The right is infringed by killing the 
slave, by injuring him so that he becomes less valuable or 
by enticing him away 

Certain rights arising out of contract strikingly resemble 
the two classes of family rights last considered. They must 
be mentioned in this place in so &r as they are available 
against all the world, and are therefore capable of being 
violated by third parties ; although the mode in which such 
rights are acquired and lost, and their effect as between the 

' On the writ of ‘ ravishment of gard/ see 2 Inst. 440. When the tutelary 
right has been vested in a Court, any infringement of it becomes a matter of 
public law. Thus interference with a ward of Ghanceiy is treated as * contempt 
of Court.’ 

* Acts for which remedies were provided by chapters 1 and 3 of the Lex 
Aquilia. 

^ In which case the owner had in Boman law an action * servi coarupti.* 
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contractors themselves, can be explained only at a later stage chap. xt. 
of our inquiry. 

A master has a right, as against the world, to the services 
of his servant, and can sue not only any one whose act he 
is rendered less capable of performing his duties, but also 
any one who entices him away from the performance of them^ : 
and this principle has been declared to apply not only to 
domestic service, but also to any kind of employment. In a 
modem English case, when a celebrated singer had agreed 
with the manager of an opera to sing for him during a definite 
period, and for no one else, but had l)eon persuaded by the 
manager of another opera to break her contract, it was held 
that the first manager had a right of action against the second. 

The claim was resisted on the ground that the emjdoyment 
w’as not of such a nature as to warrant the application of the 
exceptional remedy given against any one who wrongfully and 
maliciously, i, e. wdth notice, entices a servant away from his 
master, indeed that this remedy was itself an anomalous relic 
of the times of serfdom. But the majority of the Court 
adopted the view expressed by Mr. Justice Crompton, who 
said : — ‘ The nature of the injury and of the damage being the 
same, and the supposed right of action being in strict analogy 
to the ordinary case of master and servant, I see no reason for 
confining the case to services or engagements under contracts 
for services of any particular description 

III. A man has a right, as against all the world, to his Keputa- 
good name ; that is to say, he has a right that the respect, so 
far as it is well-founded, which others feel for him shall not be 
diminished The right is however subject to two limitations. 

^ The Bednetion of a maid-Bervant may give a right of action to her master. 

Fores v. Wilson, Peake, 55. 

* Lumley v. Gye, 2 E. and B. 216, dus, Coleridge J. The principle was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeid in Bowen e. Hall, L. B. 6 Q. B. Div. 333, 
dUs, Lord Coleridge C. J. 

^ The Twelve Tables recognised It to be a grave offence ; * b! qtiis occen- 
tavisset, Bive carmen oondidiseet quod infamiam faceret llagitiumve alter!.* 

Cic. de Bep. iv. 10. 
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ORAP. XI. First, there are certain trivial impatations which do not 
infringe it. Secondly, there are certain circumstances under 
which an imputation which would otherwise be wrongful is 
held to be justifiable. Since the right is only to respect so 
far as it is well-founded, it is obviously not infringed by a 
truthful imputation \ It is innate, or common to all men, 
and lasts till death. 

The infringement may consist not only in words, spoken or 
written, but also in gestures or pictures. It may be direct 
or indirect, i. e. it may disparage the man himself, or his 
family and belongings. So, according to Roman law, the heirs 
of a deceased person would have an action for any insult to 
his dead body, or to his funeral procession ; and a son could 
sue for damage done to a statue of his lather set up upon his 
tomb * Publication ’ is essential to an infringement of this 
right, which is therefore not violated by abuse of a man in a 
letter addressed to himself, or uttered by word of mouth when 
no one else is near. There is no infringement without a 
wrong intintion, though it need not necessarily have been 
directed against the complainant \ ^ Iniuriam potest &cere 

nemo, nisi qui scit se iniuriam facere, etiam si nesciat cui 
faciat^;’ and no more than this is meant by the English 
doctrine of * malice ’ being essential to defamation, since 
malice will be ‘ presumed * where there exists no legal 
justification. ‘ If I traduce a man,’ said Mr. Justice Bayley, 

^ whether I know him or not, and whether I intend to do him 
an injury or not, the law considers it as done of malice, 
because it is wrongful and intentional 

Roman law classified acts of insult according to the rank of 
the person insulted, the place where, and the mode in which, 

* 'Niemand ein Eecht auf einen Scheinwerth und auf Lugen haben kann.' 
DreBoh, Naturreoht, p. 158. Of. Dig. zlvii. 10. 18. pr. 

* Dig. xlvii. I. 4; ib. 27. 

’ But the repetition of a rumour may be actionable, Watkin o. Hall, L. B. 

3 Q. B. 396. 

* Dig. xlyii. 5. 2 ; of. ib. 10. 18. 3. 

9 Bromage e. Pr^Ber, 4 B. and C. 255. 
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the insult was given but did not clearly distinguish defa- ohaf. xi. 
mation from insult given by blows. The grades .of defisunatory 
statement recognised by English law may be probably summed tion. 
up as follows : — 

1. Some statements are wrongM irrespectively either of 
the mode in which they are published, or of their consequences, 
e. g. the imputation of an indictable offence or of ignorance of 
one’s profession. There is an absolute right that such state- 
ments shall not be made. 

2. Others, short of these in importance and tending to make 
a man ridiculous rather than odious, are wrongful only if 
put into a permanent form, i. e. only if they are written, 
printed, or suggested by pictures, when they are said to be a 
‘ Hbel.* 

3. Others are wrongful only if special and ‘ temporal ’ loss 
can be shown to have resulted from their being made. It 
has been for instance laid down that, without proof of special 
damage, it is not actionable to say of a man that ‘ he is a 
scoundrel, a blackguard, a swindler,^ ‘ he is a disgince to the 
town and unfit for decent society,’ ‘ he has cheated his brother- 
in-law of £2000 V 

The most important of the modes in which a defamatory JuBtifica- 
statement may be justified is by showing that it is 'privi- 
leged.* This can be done by showing either that the 
defendant was acting in a certain capacity, e. g. as a Judge, 
a witness, or a military superior ; or that the circumstances 
are of a certain class, e. g. that a character was given to a 
servant, the presumption of malice is then rebutted, and the 
onus of proving actual malice is thrown upon the plaintiff®. 

^ Compare in English law the statutes agidnst * scandal am magnatum.* 

* See Savile r. Jardine, 2 H. BL 533 ; Lumlej v. Allday, i Cr. and Jer. 

301 ; Hopwood V, Thorn, 8 C. B. 316. ' Defamation was also a common sub- 

ject for spiritual censures, and the fact that it was so explains the rule of the 
common law that no action lies for words spoken unless they impute a crime, 
or relate to a man's profession or trade, or cause special damage.* Stephen, 

History of the Criminal Law in England, ii. p. 409. 

* Where a privileged communication, by being carelessly placed in a wrong 
envelope, was published in a quarter to which the privilege did not extend, it 
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CHAP. XU If, however, this can be proved, the plea of ‘ privilege * is 
unavailing^. Statements made in the course of judicial 
proceedings or to a person having an interest in their being 
made, fair reports of trials or legislative debates, &ir com- 
ments on public men, and fair criticisms of literary and artistic 
productions are held to be privileged. 

Exercise of IV. The next class of rights is of a vaguer character and 

rights?^ wider range than those which have already been con- 

sidered. Every one is entitled without molestation to perform 
all lawful acts and to enjoy all the privileges which attach to 
him as an inhabitant of the country in which he lives. 

Jiivelihood. i . The most specific right of this kind is to the unmolested 
pursuit of the occupation by which a man gains his livelihood. 
The English law upon this subject is thus explained by Lord 
Holt : — ‘ There arc two sorts of acts for doing damage to a 
man’s employment, for which an action lies ; the one is in 
respect of a man’s privilege, the other in respect of his 
pro2)crty. In that of a man’s franchise or i)rivilege, whereby 
he hath a fair, market or feny ; if another should use the like 
liberty, though out of his limits, he shall be liable to an 
action though by grant from the king. But therein is the 
difference to be taken between a liberty in which the public 
hath a benefit, and that wherein the public is not concerned. 
The other is where a \dolent or malicious act is done to a 
man’s occupation, or profession, or w^ay of getting a live- 
lihood. There an action lies in all cases. But when one man 
doth dama^ to another by using the same employment, no 
action will lie, because one man has as much liberty to use an 
employment as another V 

Higliways. a. Every one has a right to the free and unobstructed use 
of the public highways and of na\’igable rivers. Not only is 
any interference vdth the use of them a public wrong, which 

was held that the presamption of malice was rebutted. Tompson v. Dashwood, 
1 1 Q. B. Div. 43. 

* Bee Taylor e. Hawkins, 16 Q. B, 321. 

* Keeble v. Hickeregill, ii East, 576, n. 
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may be redressed criminally, but each one of the community 
has also a private-law right not to be inconvenienced by such 
interference. This right has been held to be violated where 
a traveller found his accustomed road blocked up, and was 
forced to go by a longer way to his destination ; where an 
omnibus was wilfully so driven as to hinder the progress of 
another omnibus; where damage was caused by a house which 
was so built as to intrude upon the highway, and where a 
vessel was injured by piles which had been driven into the 
bed of a river during the doing of some work and had been 
left there after its completion. 

3. Every one has a right that the machinery of the law, 
which is established for his protection, shall not be maliciously 
set in motion to his detriment. This right is infringed by the 
act known in English law as ‘ malicious prosecution,* the 
essence of which is that it is done both maliciously, i. e. from 
some motive other than that of bringing an offender to 
justice, and without reasonable and probable cause. A prose- 
cution, though it originated Iona fide, may subsequently 
become malicious, * if the prosecutor, having acquired positive 
knowledge of the innocence of the accused, perseveres malo 
animo in the 2)rosccution, with the intention of procuring per 
nrfas a conviction b* A malicious arrest, malicious proceedings, 
to cause a bankruptcy, and abuse of a writ of execution, are 
acts of the same character The vexatious institution of 
a civil action was redressed in the earlier Roman law by the 
‘ calumniae indicium,* which the successful defendant might 
in his turn bring against the dishonest plaintiff. But by 
the time of Justinian almost the only restraint upon malicious 
or frivolous suits was the infliction of costs upon the losing 
party, and this is also the policy of the law of England^. 

* Fitz-John a, Mackinder, 9 C. B. N. S. 531. 

* Cf. Quartz Hill Gold Mining Co. v. Eyre, ii Q. B. Div. 674. 

* It seemfl that there may be cases in which a combination of malice, 
groundlessness, and special damage will entitle a defendant to an action ; see 
Williams, J., in CottereU v. Jones, ii C. B. 730. According to the older 
law the plaintiff found pledges, who were amerced if his claim was not sustained. 
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Sometimes the plaintiff is compelled to give security for the 
costs for which he may become liable in case he should lose 
his action 

V. Many ol" the rights which have hitherto engaged our 
attention, although of the highest importance, relate to no 
tangible external object. One’s good name, for instance, 
though invaluable, may be regarded from this point of view 
as an ‘airy nothing.’ The same remark will not apply to 
the group of rights which we are now about to consider. 
Proprietary rights are extensions of the power of a person 
over portions of the physical world. These rights, like all 
others, are made available by means of the acts or forbear- 
ances of the person of incidence; but such acts or for- 
bearances are, in this case, due with especial reference to an 
object, or thing, from which the person of inherence derives 
some advantage^. 

It is not every portion of the material world which is 
capable of being thus a})propriated. The air, the sea, and 
the water of rivers are for the common use of all men, but 
belong to none. Most things, on the other hand, are capable 
of subjection to the human >vill, and in them proprietary 
rights may be acquired w'hich vary in extent from absolute 
ownership to a narrowly limited power of user. The essence 
of all such rights lies not so much in the enjoyment of 
the thing, as in the legal powder of excluding others from 
interfering with such enjoyment. ‘If a man were alone in 
the w^orld,* says Kant, ‘he could properly hold or acquire 
nothing as his own ; because between himself, as Person, and 
all other outw'ard objects, as Things, there is no relation®.’ The 
relation is between him and other people w'hom he excludes 

‘ Such leourity, under the name ‘ oautio iudicatum solvi,’ is oommimlj ex- 
acted on the Ckmtinent from a foreign plaintiff!. 

• Supr., p. 77. 

* Beohtslehre, Werke, yii. p. 60. * Mein — Dasjenige womit idi ao vetbonden 
bin dass der Gebranoh den ein Anderer ohne meine Einwilligung von ihm 
m ao he n miiohte mioh ladiren wffrde.' lb. p. 44. 
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from the things. The whole class of rights may be said to be ohap.xi. 
an extension of the advantage which n man has when a 
physical object is actnally within his grasp. As was well 
observed by Bentham: — *The savage who has hidden the 
game that he has killed may hope to keep it* for himself, so 
long as his cave is undiscovered ; so long as he watches to 
defend it, or is stronger than his rivals; but that is all. 

How wretched and precarious is such a possession^!’ In 
on advanced state of society a man is secured in the exclusive 
enjoyment of an object to an extent &i beyond what he 
can assert for himself by his own force. His personality, 
as some writers would say, is extended over a wide circle 
of matter. 

What had up to this time been a mere fact now begins, Degr^ of 
by the aid of the law, to assume the character of a right. 

In its lowest form it is a right of Possession, in its highest 
form a right of Ownership. The former is indeed included in 
the latter, but may also exist apart from it ; in which case its 
nature is so peculiar that some deny it to be a right at all. 

The owner of an object has, as we shall see presently, the 
right, unless he has expressly parted with it, to the possession 
of that object. But a person who is in possession, merely 
as a matter of &ct, has also a right to continue in possession, 
and to be restored to possession, should be have been deprived 
of it ; and this sometimes even as against the owner. 

The right of the owner to possess is technically called the PoBaetsion. 
‘ ius possidendi.’ The right of the possessor to continue to 
possess is called the ‘ ius possessionis.’ In order to ascertain 
what the right is, if any, which results from possession, it is 
necessary to enquire what that possession is which is recog- 
nised as having legal consequences. This, as Bentham says, 

^ is no vain speculation of metaphysics. Everything which is 
most precious to a man may depend upon this question : his 
property, his liberty, his honour, and even his Ufe. Indeed 


^ Bentluuxi; Principes da Cod« Civil, par Dumont, o. ix. 
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in defence of mj possession I may lawfully strike, wound and 
even kill, if necessary^.’ The ascertainment of the nature 
of legal possession is, in fiict, indispensable in every depart- 
ment of law. It is as essential to the determination of 
international controversies arising out of the settlement of 
new countries, or to the conviction of a prisoner for larceny, 
as it is to the selection of the plaintiff in an action of trover 
or trespass. It is therefore not surprising that the literature 
of the topic is a very large one, and its intricacies not a few. 
We shall endeavour to present it in as simple a form as 
possible. 

A moment’s reflection must show that ‘ possession,* in any 
sense of the term, must imply, first, some actual power over 
the object possessed, and, secondly, some amount of will to 
avail oneself of that power. Neither the mere wish to catch a 
bird which is out of my reach, nor the mere power which I have, 
without the least notion of exercising it, to seize a horse 
which I find standing at a shop door, will suflSce to put me 
in possession of the bird or the horse. The Romans, by whom 
this topic was treated with great fulness and subtlety, describe 
these essential elements of possession by the terms ' corpus * 
and ‘ animus ’ respectively. 

I. The corporeal element presents the fewer difficulties. 
To be the possessor of an object a man must have it so far 
under his control as to be able to exclude others from it, but 
for this purpose there is no need of actual contact^. A soldier 
lying on the ground, with his rifle within easy reach of him, 
is in possession of the rifle. The purchaser of a quantity of 
wheat is put into possession of it by being given the keys of 
the warehouse in which it is stored^, and the donee of an 
estate may take possession of the whole by entering upon 
any one portion of it, or even by having the land shown to 


^ Bentham, Worki^ t. p. i88. 

* * Non enim ooipore et aetu [toctv ?] neeewe eat apprehendere posaessionein. 
•ed etiam ocnlia et affeotn,* Paulua, Dig. zli. a. i. § ai. 

• Ib. 
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him from some neighbouring point of view \ A long succes- chap. xt. 
sion of writers has maintained that the possession in these 
oases is symbolical, or fictitious, because acquired without 
contact; that the 'claves horrei’ are, for instance, a mere 
symbol of the warehouse and its contents. The error of 
attributing this view to the Roman jurists was conclusively 
shown by Savigny* ; and it obviously need never be resorted 
to if we accept, as the corporeal element in possession, the 
power to exclude others from the use of a thing, rather than 
any actual contact with it. 

On the same principle a man who has purchased goods ac- 
quires possession of them by their delivery at the house where 
he is residing, though no one has touched them on his behalf®. 

He does not acquire possession of a treasure or other object 
which is buried in his land, since this is not within his exclu- 
sive control in the same way that a house is, unless he actually 
digs it up ^ ; nor of a wild animal which he has wounded, 
till he actually catches it* The distinction between the 
cases tuims upon the greater or less probability of the power 
to exclude others from the object being interfered with, 

‘ Every one will acknowledge that a wounded hare may easily 
get away from him, or that he may search in vain for hidden 
treasure so long that some one else may forestall him ; but that 
the sanctity of his house should be interfered with by force, 
or that in the short space of time necessary to enter an 
adjoining field, a new possessor should spring up, who was 
not previously to be seen, are circumstances so improbable that 
no one would take their probability into consideration®,’ 

The distinction must obviously be a fine one. On the one 
hand, it has been held that when fish were nearly surrounded 
by a seine with an opening of seven fathoms between the two 
ends, at which point boats were stationed to frighten them 

^ Dig. vi. I. 77 , ftnd i8. $ 2 ; xli. 2. 3. l. 

* Becht dee Beiitcet, § 16. 

* Dig. xli. 2. 18 ; xziii. 3. 9. 3. * Ib. xli. 2. 3. 3. * lb. xli. X. 5. 

* Ssvigny, § 19. 
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from escaping, they were not reduced to possession as 
against a stranger who rowed in and helped himself. On 
the other hand, it has been decided that the cnstom of the 
American whalemen in the Arctic ocean is a good one, which 
gives a whale to the vessel whose iron first remains in it, pro- 
vided claim be made before cutting in^. If an object be 
under the control of a servant, exercised on behalf of his 
master, it is under the control of the master. 

2. When the mental element in possession is manifested 
in its lowest degree, the holder of the object goes merely to 
the length of meaning to protect it against violence, without 
any assertion of a right over it on his own behalf. The in- 
tention of a servant who is entrusted with the property of his 
master is admittedly of this nature, and is fitly described as 
‘ representative 

A higher degree of intention is exhibited by those persons, 
other than servants, to whom objects are delivered for various 
purposes. A borrower, the lessee of land, a usufructuary, 
a carrier, all intend to dispose of the object over which they 
are given a control otherwise than as they may be from 
time to time directed, although none of them deny the title 
of the person who has delivered the objects to them to be 
still outstanding. The amount of possession which has passed 
to each of them — and some amount has certainly passed — 
may be called ‘derivative.^ 

The highest degree of intention is a denial of the right 
of any other than the possessor himself; inasmuch as the 
possessor means to pay no regard to any other right than 
his own. This is the intention manifested, on the one hand, 

^ Young V, Hicliens, 6 Q. B. 6o6; Swift v. Gifford. 2 Lowell, no ; cited 
in a very valuable article upon PosBession contributed by Mr. Justice 
Holmes to the American Law Beview, vol. zii. See also his * Common Law/ 
p. 2 o6. 

* So if goods are stolen from a servant, they are alleged in an English 
indictment to be * the property/ i.e. in the possession, of his master. The new 
offence of embeztiement was created to meet the case of misappropriation by a 
servant of goods delivered to him for his master, but of which the latter had ^ 
not yet taken poasesnon. See 39 G. 111 . c. 35. 
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by a person who thinks himself, rightly or wrongly, to be ohap.xi. 
the owner of the object in question, and on the other hand 
by a thief who well knows that he has stolen it. 

As to possession accompanied by the lowe^ and highest 
degrees of intention there is no difference of opinion and little 
difficulty. It is conceded on all sides that in the fii'st case 
possession is wholly absent while in the last case, whether 
the holder believes himself to be the rightful owmer of the 
object, or having merely found it means to keep it, subject 
to the possibility of the owner making his appearance or 
having stolen it means to keep it against all comei*s posses- 
sion is fully present, and was in Homan law protected by the 
Interdicts, against any one from whom it had not been 
acquired * vi clam aut precario.* The doubt arises with refer- Derivative 
ence to the intermediate case of w'hat is distinguished 
‘derivative’ possession; when the intent to dispose of the 
object is limited by a distinct recognition of the outstanding 
right of another. Assuming that only one person can, in the 
fullest sense, possess the same object at the same time, ‘non 
magis enim eadem j^ssessio apud duos esse potest, quam 
ut tu stare vidcaris in eo loco in quo ego sto, vel in quo 
loco ego sedco tu sedero videaris^,’ it becomes necessary to 
enquire whether the bailor or the bailee, the landlord or the 
tenant, the proprietor or the fructuary, are to be regarded 
as possessors. The theory of Roman law was that bailees, Roman 
tenants, fructuaries, and other persons whose intent was 
the same kind, were not possessors, though they might be 

' R. v.Hey, C. and K. 983 ; but see also Moore v. Robinson, 2 R. and Ad. 

* Dig. xliii. 1 7. 2 ; Armory v. Delamirie, i Sm. L. C. 301 ; Dicey, on Parties, 

P. 35 .* 5 * 

^ * Pro possessore vero possidet praedo, qui interrogatus cur possideat re- 
sponsurus sit, quia possideo, . . . nec ullam causam possessionis possit dicere.* 

Dig. V. 3. 11-13. 'lusta enim an iniusta adversus ceteros in hoc edicto 
[so. uti possidetis] nihil refert, qualiscunque enim possessor, hoc ipso, quod 
possessor est, plus iuris habet quam ille qui non i>o8sidet.’ Ib. xliii. 1 7. a. 

Dicey, on Parties, p. 356, quotes Crompton, J., in Buckley «. Gross, 3a L. J. 

Q. B. 1 31, as probably supporting this view as to thieves, 

* Dig. xli. 2. 3. 5. Cf. Reynolds v. Clarke, 2 Ld. Raymond, 1399. 

M 
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chap. XX. said *in posaessione esse/ ^ natuialiier possidere/ 'corpo- 
laliter tenere/ ‘alieno nomine possidere^.’ Their position 
approximated to that of a servant. Lacking the ^animus 
domini/ which, it is necessary to remember, meant the 
intention, not of being owner, but of acting as such, they 
could not claim to have their possession protected by the 
Interdicts 

Teutonic A different view seems to have guided the jurists of the 
theoiy. Teutonic races. The intention of the derivative possessor 
to exclude every one other than the owner from the control 
of the object, though falling short of the ‘animus domini,’ 
was thought sufficient to entitle him, and him alone, to real 
remedies analogous to the Interdicts. Under the Salic Law 
the x)er8on from whose custody cattle were stolen, irrespec- 
tively of his having any further interest in them, seems to 
have been the only person entitled to have them restored to 
him ; and Bracton says that, in suing for stolen goods, it 
makes no difference whether the goods belonged to the 
plaintiff or not, provided only they had been in his cus- 
tody 

Whether or no the ‘derivative* possessor is to be regarded 
as ‘possessor* in the fullest sense, there is no doubt that he 
has at any rate, in most cases, a possessory interest which the 
law will recognise, and for any interference with which he 
is entitled to redress by way of damages. The test of his 
having such an interest was said by the Roman lawyers 
to be whether or no the safety of the object possessed 
was of importance to him. This may occur in two ways; 
either because the object is directly useful to him, as is a 
pledge to a creditor^, or a slave to a person who has a 

^ 'Neo idem eet pouidere et mlieno nomine possidere.' Big. xli. a. i8. 

* Except in the case of the * emphyteuta,’ the holder of a pledge, the 
* preoario tenens/ and the * sequester.’ Savigny, § 9. 

^ 'Burn tamen de custodia sua.’ Bract, fol. 151. Cited by Mr. Joitiee 
Holmes, in the American Law Review, u. s. 

* ‘Quia expedit ei pignori potioi incumbere quam in personam agere.* 
Inst. iv. 1. 14. 
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usufruct in him ' ; or because the loss of it renders him chap. xi. 
liable to an action for not having kept it safely, as would be 
the case with a hirer, a borrower, or a tradesman who has 
goods given him to repair. A depositary, since he does not 
guarantee safe-keeping, *custodiam non praestat,* has no right 
of action against any one who steals the deposit 

The view taken by English law of the rights of ‘ derivative’ English 
possessors is not dissimilar. 'In all these instances,’ says 
Blackstone, ‘there is a special qualified property transferred 
from the bailor to the bailee, together with the possession. 

And on account of this qualified property of the bailee, he 
may, as w^ell as the bailor, maintain an action against such as 
injure or take away these chattels. The tailor, the carrier, 
the innkeeper, the agisting farmer, the pawnbroker, the dis- 
treinor, and the general bailee, may all of them vindicate in 
their own right this their possessory interest. For being 
responsible to the bailor, or if the goods are lost or damaged 
by his wrilful default or gross negligence, or if he do not deliver 
up the chattels on lawful demand, it is therefore reasonable 
that he should have a right of action against all other persons 
w^ho may have purloined or injured them; that he may 
always be ready to answer the call of the bailor In what 

are called ‘ simple bailments/ i. e. those in which the bailor 
is at liberty to resume possession at any moment, either the 
bailor or the bailee may sue for any interference with the object 
bailed, but when duritig the l^ailment the right of the bailee is 
good even against the bailor, the former can alone sue for any 
interference with his possession. 

The motives which have induced the law to give protec- Reasons 
tion to the fact of possession, whether of the fullest or 

Sion. 

^ * Froctnarius aget de fructibus, vel quanti interfuit eius furtuin non esse, 
proprietarius vero aget quod interfuit eius proprietatem non esse subtractam.’ 

Dig. zlyii. a. 46. 

” Inst. iv. 1. 1 7. But he may sometimes recover damages for * vi bonarapta,’ 

Dig. zlvii. 8. 34. 

’ 3 Comm. 453. 
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the * derivative * kind, are not far to seek* Some writers 
have however thought it necessary to discover a somewhat 
mysterious explanation of what might otherwise have ap- 
peared simple enough. ‘The ground of this protection/ 
says Savigny, ‘ and of this condition similar to a right, has 
to l;e ascertained. Now this ground lies in the connection 
between the al>ove condition of fact and the party pos- 
sessing, the inviolability of whose person extends to those 
sorts of disturbance by which the person miglit at the same 
time be interfered with. . . The case occurs where the violence 
oflered to the person disturbs or puts an end to possession. 
An independent right is not, in this case, violated, but some 
change is effected in the condition of the person to his pre- 
judice; and if the injury, which consists in the violence 
against the person, is to bo wholly effaced in all its conse- 
quences, this can only be effected by the restoration or pro- 
tection of the iifa/tfft quo^ to which the violence extended 
itself^,’ The same view is also to Ikj found, where an}iihing 
so abstract would scarcely be exj)ectcd, in a volume of Meeson 
and VVelsby’s lUqMjrts. ‘These rights of action,* said the 
Court of Excho(|uer, ‘ are given in respect of the immediate 
and present violation of possession, independently of rights 
of property. They are an exten.'^ion of that protection which 
the law throw s around the person V 

As to the place w hich the doctrine of possession should 
occupy in a body of law", Savigny is of opinion that since 
it only comes in question as a condition to the granting of 
Interdicts, it belongs to the deimrtment of ‘ obligationes ex 
maleficio.’ By what has preceded, it will have sufiiciently 
ap|)eared that w"o agree rather w ith those who, like Alciatus, 
Halm and Cans, class possession among the ‘ iura in re.* 

The orbit of the right may be inferred from a list of the 
acts w’hich are recognised as infringing it. Among the acts 
so recognised in English law are those long knowm as ‘ tres- 
pass* and ‘conversion.’ A ‘trespass to goods’ would consist 

* Savignj, § 6. ■ Bogen v, Speoce, 13 M. and W. 581. 
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in their removal or injury, but might be justified, as done in chap. xi. 
the exercise of a rightful ‘ distress,’ or in self-defence ; while 
goods would be said to be * converted ’ by any one who wrong- 
fully assumed to act as their owner. ^ 

The ‘ ius possessionis ’ comes into existence whenever the Commemc- 
corporeal fact of capacity to exclude others from an object 
is coupled with the mental fact of intention, either to act 
with reference to it as onmer as against every one but the 
o\^Tier himself, or to so act as against all the w^orld. 

When the intention is of the lower ty^w the possession, 
which we have called derivative, was protecteil at Rome only 
by personal actions. When intention of the higher type 
is present there is possession properly so called, which the 
Romans protected by real remedies. It is obvious that in 
either case the ‘ ius possessionis,’ although it may not be 
rightful, * is a legal right ’ in the sense in which we have 
defined the term in an earlier chapter^. 

The cori)orcal and mental elements of the act of acquisition 
may be separated, as where the former is exercised by an 
agent and the latter by his principal ; or both may l)e 
exercised by an agent, who has general authority from, or 
whose acts are subsequently ratified by, his princijial 

The right of possession may be of course extinguished Temiina- 
by an express abandonment of the object, but it is necessary 
to examine how far any tacit relaxation either of the cor- 
poreal control or of the mental intention, upon which its 
original acquisition depended, may have the same effect. 

Loss of control is of itself fatal to possession. The control 
need not, however, be in constant exercise, provided that no 
adverse control has l3een successfully set up in opposition 
to it. It is only necessary that it should be capable of 
being reproduced. A man may leave in the winter a jiasture 
which he only uses in summer, or may leave his farm in 
the care of a bailiff while he goes on a voyage. In neither 
case is an end put to his control of the pasture or the 
* Supra, p. 69. * Savlgny, § 36. 
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oHAP.xi. farm, till some one seizes the unoccupied pasture, or till 
the farm is held adversely to him by the bailiff or by an 
intruder 

In like ma]gner possession may be preserved although an 
intention to possess is not in constant activity. It continues 
till the intention is negatived by a new act of will opposed to 
that by which the possession was acquired. The mere non- 
consciousness of the intention, even in the case of a person 
who has become lunatic, does not interfere ivith the con- 
tinuance of possession. 

QuMi- The doctrine of possession has been extended, under the name 
poMefiion. « quasi-possession,’ to the control which may be exercised 
over advantages, short of ownership, which may be derived 
from objects. A right of way, an advowson or perpetual right 
of apiwintment to a benefice, and similar rights, the nature of 
which will shortly have to be explained, are susceptible of 
a quasi-possession, the rules for which are analogous to those 
which govern possession 2)roi)crly so called. 

Ownership. It is a great advance in civilisation when law throws around 
the mere fact of possession that i^rotcction which the possessor 
could i)reviously have won for it only by his own right hand. 
It is a still further advance when law gives to a man that far 
ampler measure of right over an object, quite irrespectively 
of his having any actual control over it, which is knowTi as 
‘ Owncrshii^ V 

The higher is no doubt a development of the low’er right. 
‘Dominium rerum ex naturoli possessione eoepisse Nerva 
Hefini- filius. ait It is usually defined as a plenary control over an 
object. ‘ Das Eigenthum ist einc totale Herrschaft fiber eine 

' An exception to this rule was introduced into Homan law on grounds of 
policy. It was a legal fiction that the possessor in such cases as those 
mentioned, though dispossessed in point of fact, was not to be regarded as diS’ 
possessed till he had received notice of what had occurred. Dig. xli. 2. 46 ; 
ib. 3. 7 and 8 ; Savigny, Besits, $ 33. 

* So that Ulpian goes so far as to say : * Nihil commune habet possessio 
cum proprietate.* Dig, xli. 2. 12. i. 

’ Dig. 41. 2. 1. 1. 
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Sache K ‘ La propri^t4 est le pouvoir jmidiqne plein et entier chap, xt.- 
d’une personne sur une chose corporelle ; * * Le pouvoir de droit 
d*uiie personne sur une chose d’apr^s tons les huts rationnels 
d’utilit4 possible, inherents h sa nature 

The right of ownership is, however, unlimited only in com- How 
parison with other rights over objects. In accordance with ^*“^*®^* 
the maxim 'sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas/ it must 
always be enjoyed in such a way as not to interfere with the 
rights of others, and is therefore defined in the French Code 
as * le droit de jouir et disposer des ehoses de la mani^re la 
plus absolue, pourvii qii’on n’en fasse pas un usage prohibd 
par les lois ou par les rfeglements “.* It may also, as wc shall 
see hereafter, continue to subsist although stripped of almost 
every attribute which makes it valuable, in which condition 
it is described in Roman law as ‘ nuda proprietas.* A really 
satisfactory definition of a right thus wide, yet necessarily 
limited in several respects and conceivably limited in many 
more, has perhaps never been suggested. It is difficult to 
do more than to describe it, with Austin, as a right ‘ over 
a determinate thing, indefinite in point of user, unrestricted in 
point of disposition, and unlimited in point of duration 

Various attempts have been made to enumerate the at- Component 
tributes or powers of an owner. lie is said to have rights, ”*^^*"* 

‘ utendi,’ ‘ fruendi,’ ‘abutendi,’ ‘fructus pcrcipiendi,* ‘ jjossidendi,* 

‘ alienandi,’ and ‘ vindicandi.’ But what has to he said with 
reference to the orbit, or contents, of the right of ownership 
may be conveniently arranged under the three heads of 
possession, enjoyment, and disposition. 

I. Of the right to possess, little more need be said than Poitesiion. 
that it includes the * ius vindicandi,’ and that it is inherent in 
ownership unless expressly severed from it, as is the case when 
the owner has let, lent, or mortgaged his property. 


^ PuchtA, Inst. ii. p. 581. 

* Ahrens, Droit Nnturel, ii. p. 143 ; cf. * DominuB incipit plexuun habere in 
re potestatem.* Inst. ii. 4. 4. 

’ Art. 544. * J uriepradenoe, ii. p. 477 ; cf. iii. p. s. 
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2. The right of enjoyment implies rights of user, and of 
acquiring the fruits or increase of the thing, as timber, the 
young of cattle, or soil added to an estate by alluvion. The 
right is limited only by the rights of the State or of other 
individuals 

The State may of course, as is sometimes said by \drtne 
of its ‘ dominium eminens,* take such portions of the produce 
of propeity, or even of property itself, as it may think fit ; 
or it can prohibit any particular use of the property, e. g. 
the growth of tobacco upon land in England and Ireland or 
the carrying on of noxious trades in towns. The rights of 
the owner may also be limited by those of his co-owners, if 
the i)ropcrtiy is held jointly, or by those of strangers. The 
owner of land, for instance, may be restrained in the interest 
of neighbouring owners from dealing with it entirely at his 
pleasure ; and this either in consequence of some exceptional 
advantage, such ns a right of way, which may have been 
conferrwl upon another; or in consequence of the ordinary, 
or, as it is sometimes called, ‘natural* right of his neigh- 
bours not to have their land deprived of its accustomed 
siipi)ort from the land adjacent, to receive the water of a 
stream, or the like. 

3. The right of disposition carries wdth it the right of 
alteration or destruction, and also the right of alienation. 
Some objects arc of course practically indestructible. The 
alienation may either be total, w^hen the right itself, or 
partial, wdien a fraction of it only, is transferred. Alienation 
for certain puqioses is sometimes forbidden, e. g. in fraud of 
creditors, or in mortmain. 

Ownership is exercised, in its primary and fullest sense, 

^ In the language of Scotch law, it must not be used in aemulationem vicini, 
Ersk. Inst. iL 1. a. 

* By 1 3 Gar. II. c. $4. On the principle that when private property is 
affected with a public interest it ceases to be inrU privati, see Lord Holt. De 
portibus maris, i Haig. Law Tracts ; and on the recent application of this 
principle in the grain * elevator* cases, see Mamm e. Illinois 4 Otto, 113. 
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over physical objects only. It is also exercised, in a secondary chap, x 
and conventional sense, over certain collections of rights which 
it is convenient to treat upon the analogy of phj’Bical objects. 

In the primary sense of the term, a man ma^; be owner of a 
houise, in the secondary sense he may be owner of a patent for 
an invention. The object owned is in either case described ns 
‘property,’ which is defined by Mirabeau as signifying ‘un 
avantage confere par Ics conventions sociales Tlie terms 
‘ownership’ and ‘property* are sometimes also used in a 
third, and still looser sense. The sum-total of a man’s 
fortune, including not only the objects of which he is owner, 
but also the value of any claims which he may have against 
other persons, after deducting the amount of any claims which 
might be made good against himself, is described as his 
‘ property,’ and he is said to ‘ own ’ it 

It will bo desirable to discuss each of these kinds of ‘ pro- 
perty ’ separately. 

1. It is not every physical object that w^ill answer the Tangible 
description of proj^ei’ty, as being ‘ un bien materiel sujet au 
pouvoir immediat d’une personnel*.’ Some things are in 
their nature incapable of aj»i>ro 2 )riation. Air and, in most 
cases, water* are for the free use of all mankind. Objects 
which are capable of becoming property are divisible upon 
various principles, as has been already explained 

^ Hist. Parlemcntaire de la K^volution Fran9aiHc, t. ix. p. 290. 

* The Homan use of the term *rcs* waB equally ambiguouH. SomotimeB It is 
the thing itself (res corporalin), sometimeR the right over a thing, or even to 
the performance of an act (res incorporaliH). Cf. Bupra, p. 84. With the une 
of the term, as covering a mere right to performance, cf. the C.-ode Civil 
(Art. 529); ‘Bont meublea par la determination de la loi, Icb obligationg et 
actionB qui ont pour objet deg sommeg exigiblcs, &o. ; * and the definition of 
* Property’ in 44 and 45 Vict.c. 41. i i, ag including 'any debt, and anything 
in action, and any other right or interest.’ Cf. also 45 and 46 Viet. 0. 39. 

1 1 . 4. i. On the question whether ihares in a Company are ' goods * under the 
Bankruptcy Act, see Colonial Bank r. Whinney, in Ch. Div. 2a July, 1885. 

’ Ahrens, Coutb, ii. p. 117. 

* But gee Ormcrod v. Todmorden Mill Co., 11 Q. B. Div. 155. 

f Supra, p. 87. 
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CHAP. XI, The right of the owner of a physical olgect is of course 
modified by the character of the object. His right is in 
general that the object shall neither be taken away, from 
him, nor impaired in value, nor shall his title to it be 
weakened. Among the acts by which his right is infringed 
are those known to English law as conversion, detinue, tres- 
pass, and nuisance. 


InUngible 2. We have already mentioned that the idea of ownership 
property. ^ extended as to make it applicable to certain 

closely coherent masses of rights ; which are thus, by a legal 
fiction, treated, for certain purposes, as if they were tangible 
objects \ 

PatentB. In modem times the inventor of a new process obtains from 
the State, by way of recompense for the benefit he has con- 
ferred upon society, and in order to encourage others to follow 
his example, not only an exclusive privilege of using the new 
process for a fixed term of years, but also the right of letting 
or selling his privilege to another. Such an indulgence is 
called a j)atont-right, and a very similar favour, known as 
Copy-right, copy-right, is granted to the authors of books, and to painters, 
engravers, and sculptors, in the productions of their genius. 

Trade- It is a somewhat vexed question whether a ‘ trade-mark ’ is to 
niarlcB. 

bo added to the list of intangible objects of ownership. It 
was at any rate so treated in a series of judgments by Lord 
Westbury, which, it seems, Bie still good law. He says, for 
instance, ‘ Imposition on the public is indeed necessary for the 
plaintiir s title, but in this way only, that it is the test of the 
invasion by the defendant of the plaintiffs right of property^.’ 


‘ * The notion that nothing is property which cannot be ear-marked and 
recovered in detinue or trover, may be true in an early stage of society, when 
property is in its simple form, and the remedies for violation of it are also 
simple, but it is not true in a more civilised state, when the relations of life 
and the interests arising therefrom are complicated.* Erie J., in Jeffides v, 
Boosey, 4 H. L. Ca. 815. But see contra Pollock C. B. in the same case, and 
Windscheid, Pand. § 168. 

* Hall V. Barrows, 33 L. J. Ch. 204. 
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It was also so described in the ‘ Trade Marks Begistration Act/ ohaf. xi. 

1 875 ^5 as it was in the French law of 1 857 relating to ‘ Marques 
de fabrique et de commerce The extension of the idea of 
ownership to these three rights is of comparatively recent date. 
Patent-right in England is older than the Statute of Mono- 
polies, 21 lac. I. c. 3, and copy-right is obscurely traceable 
previously to the Act of 8 Anne, c. 19®, but trade-marks 
were first protected in the present century. Violations of 
this sort of property are described in English law as ‘in- 
fringements.* 

With such intangible property sliould probably also be FranohiBeiJ 
classified those royal privileges subsisting in the hands of 
a subject which are known in English law as ‘franchises/ 
such as the right to have a fair or market, a forest, freo- 
warren or free-fishery. 

The once well-known privileges described in German law as 
‘ Bannrechte,* e.g, of having all the com of the neighbour- 
hood brought to one’s mill to be ground, ‘ Miihlenzwang,’ all 
the bread brought to one’s oven to be baked, ‘ Backofen- 
zwang,* and the like, belong to the same category. 

3 . A still bolder fiction than those just considered was 

‘ 3. 4 , 5. 

^ This view is further countenanced by § 2 of the Trade Marks Begistration 
Act, 1875, which provides that a Mark can be assigned only together with the 
goodwill of the business concerned. Tlie * Patents, Designs and Trademarks 
Act, 1885,* 46 and 47 Viet. § 57, which has BUH|)cr8eded the earlier Statutes 
upon these subjects, speaks of tlie 'copy-right* in a trade-mark (§ 76), and of 
the 'proprietor of the patent, coj)y-right in the design, or trade-mark’ (§ 87). 

It may be noted that, under this Act, a patent right will be good as against 
the crown (§ 26). 

’ On the curious question of a copyright at common law, see the case of 
Jeffries V, Boosey, u. s., which decided, overruling Donaldson v, Beckett, 

2 Bro. P. C. 1 29, against a considerable weight of judicial opinion, unfavour- 
ably to the existence of any such right, at any rate since the Statute of Anne. 

Cf. the Report of the Royal Commission on Copyright of 1878, embodying a 
draft Digest of the existing law upon the subject, by Sir J. F. Stephen. On 
the question of a common law copyright in an orally delivered lecture, see 
Abemethy v, Hutchinson, i Hall and Tw. 28 ; Nichols v. Pitman, 26 Ch. D. 

374; and Sime v, Caird, decided 1885 in the Scotch Court of Seflaion. Cf, 

Dallos^ t. xL P. a. p. 187, 
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oHAp.zz. familiar to the Homans. All that a g^iven individual can be 
said to be worth, reckoning together not only all his rights 
tates. of ownership, but also the value of any claims which he may 
have against o^ers bona activa’), but deducting the amount 
of any claims which others may have against him (‘bona 
passiva’), is sometimes said to be his ‘property,’ and he is 
said to be the ‘owner’ of the whole complex mass of rights 
‘ in rem ’ and ‘in personam,’ less deductions^. 

Such a totality of property has been described by the 
phrases ‘bona,* ‘ patrimonie,’ ‘avoir,* ‘estate,’ ‘assets,’ ‘Ver- 
mogen.’ Tlie last-mentioned term has been defined as ‘ allcs 
was uns zusteht oder gchort^;’ also as ‘der Inbegriif der 
Rechte eincr Person die einen Sachwerth habon, oder deren 
Worth sich in Geld anschlagcn lasst Such a mass of pro- 
perty, should its subject die, becomes a ‘ hereditas.’ 

Coinmenco> Although some few modes of acquisition, or ‘ titles,’ are 
thenright, applicable to all three classes of 2>roperty, each class has also 
a set of modes of acquisition ap2>ropriate to itself. It may be 
convenient to mention the 82^ecial modes first, those, namely, 
which are rcs2H'ctively a2)2>licable to the acquisition of 2>hysical 
ol)jects, of grou2>8 of rights treated as if they ^vere physical 
objects, and of com2)lex masses of rights and duties. 

over Physical objects, ‘ res corporales,’ ‘ res quae tangi possunt,’ 

objwte!' «re ca2iable of being acquired in a variety of ways, which are 
cither ‘ original ’ or ‘ derivative.’ 

* *La notion de la propri<^t <5 est alors identifif^e svec celle de Tavoir, quoique 
il faille toujonrs dirttingiier les biens mat^ricls qiii eout imui^iliatement dans 
noire pouvoir de ceux i>ar rapport auxqnels nous avous des droits h faire valolr.* 
Ahrens, ii. lai. *Bona intelligimtur cuiusqiie quae deducto aere alieno 
■npersunt.' Dig. 1 . 39. 1. * Bonorum appellatio, sicut hereditatis, universitatem 
qnandam ao ius suocessionis et non singulas res demonstrat.’ Dig. 1 . 16. 208. 
' Bona antem hie, ut plerumque soleinus diccre, ita accipienda sunt, universi- 
tatis cuiusque Buooessionem, qua suoceditur in ius demortui, snscipitnrque eina 
rei oommodum et incommodum : nam rive solvendo sunt bona, rive non sunt, 
rive damnum habent, sive lucrum, sive in oorporibus sunt sive in actionibus, in 
hoc loco proprie bona appellabuntur.' Dig. xxxvii. i. 3 pr. ; cf. 1 . 16. 49. 

* Bdder, ii. p. 239. » Puchta, ii. p. 302 ; cf. 578. 
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1. Original acquisition takes place either with or without chap. xt. 
an act of possession. 

I. With such an act, the right is gained by — 

(a) ‘Occupatio;^ the taking of what previously belonged With 
to no one : ‘ quod enim nullius est, id rationo naturali occu- 
panti concediturV Among ‘res nullius’ .are wild animals ; 
derelicts, which on abandonment cease to belong to their 
former owners ; the proj^erty of enemies ; and a * thesaurus/ 
i. e. ^vetus quaedam depositio pecuniae, cuius non exstat 
memoria, ut iam dominum non hal>eat It must bo remem- 
bered that the right of the finder of sucli objeets is by no 
means recognised as unqualified. Most systems of law hold 
that property taken from an enemy vests primarily in tho 
nation, ‘hello parta cedunt reipublicae,* a rule which is the 
foundation of the law of booty and prize ; and the right to 
capture animals ‘ ferae naturae,* or to appropriate a treasure- 
trove, is usually qualified by the rights of landowners and of 
the State itself. 

(^) ‘ Specificatio i.e. the working up of materials belong- 
ing to another into a new jiroduct. There is room for much 
difference of opinion as to the eases in which ownership may 
thus be acquired by manufacture, and a long controversy 
w^as carried on between the j mists of the Proculian and 
Sabinian schools upon the subject. 

(y) ‘ Fructuum iierccptio,’ i.e. the rightful taking of the 
produce of property by a person who is not owner of the 
property. 

(8) Lawful possession, continued for such periods as may 
be recognised by law as sufiicicnt for the purpose. So, in 
the older Roman law, the possession of an object which had 
been acquired bona fide and ‘ ex iusta causa * gave in one or 
two years, according as the object was a moveable or an 
immoveable, full oumership of it, by the title called ‘usu- 
capio.* And so English law, which does not favour this title, 
practically transmutes long possession of real property into 
* Dig. li. I. 3. pr, ■ Ib. 31. i. 
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ownership, by bringing; to an end the right of the owner ; for 
by the Statute 3 and 4 W. IV. c. 27- s* 34> it is enaeted that, 
*at the determination of the period limited by this Act, to 
any person for making an entry or distress, or bringing any 
writ of quare impedit or other action or suit, the right 
and title of such person to the land, rent or advowson, for 
the recovery whereof such entry, distress, action or suit re- 
spectively might have been made or brought within such 
period, shall bo extinguished.’ 

This mode of acquisition, sometimes called ‘ acquisitive 
Prescription,’ must be carefully distinguished from ‘ extinctive 
Prescription,* or the ‘Limitation of actions,’ which, as will 
presently appear, causes not a transfer of a right, but merely 
the loss of a remedy. 

2, The right is obtained without an act of possession 
by— 

(a) ‘Accession,’ when the owner of the principal object 
becomes also owner of its accessory ^ 

Immoveables may accede, or adhere, to immoveables, as 
is the C 4 ise when soil is carried from one bank of a river to 
another, ‘alluvio,’ ‘ avulsio ;’ or an island is formed, ‘insula 
nata,’ and is divided between the riparian proprietors, or 
assigned to him to whose land it is nearest; or a river 
leaves its bed, ‘ alveus derelictiis,' which is then shared by the 
owners of the banks. 

Moveables may accede to immoveables. So beams and 
other objects fastened into a house become part of it by 
‘ inaodificatio,’ except so far as they come wdthin the indul- 
gence granted by the law of ‘ fixtures ; ’ and trees and crops 
become inseparable from the soil in which they are planted 
by ‘ satio ’ or ‘ plantatio ; ’ in pursuance of the maxim ‘ quid- 
quid plantatur solo cedit.’ 

Moveables may accede to moveables, as an embroidery 
to a garment. On the other hand, ‘proprietas totius navis 

* It may be worth while to observe that ' aoceesio * in Latin is not the name 
of a title, but lig^es the accessory thing. Cf. Dig. zxxiv. a. 19. 13. 
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carinae cansam sequitur^/ The rule and the exceptions to ohap.xi. 
it were discussed by the Romans under the heads of ‘ scrip- 
tura/ ‘ pictura^* ‘ partus ancillae,’ ‘ adiunctio/ 

(P) * Confusio ’ and * commixtio/ which usually produce 
joint-ownership. * 

2. Derivative acquisition may take place infer vivoe or Derivative 
upon death. In the former case, it is often described jjg 
‘alienation,’ or ‘conveyance,* and implies the concurrence in 
the act both of the alienor and the alienee. ‘ In omnibus 
rebus quae dominium transferunt, concurrat oportet afTectus 
ex utraque parte contrahentium Such concurrence is a 
‘contract,’ in the wider sense of that term, in which it has 
been defined as ‘ the union of several persons in a coincident 
expression of will by which their legal relations arc deter- 
mined V Derivative acquisition of single objects upon death 
takes place by legacy or by ‘ donatio mortis causa 

Alienation infer vivos required, according to Roman law, 
not only the agreement of the parties, but also a delivery 
of possession, ‘ traditio.* ‘ Traditionibus et usucapionibus do- 
minia rerum, non nudis pactis transfenintur On the other 
hand, a mere delivery, without a valid accompanying agree- 
ment, was not enough. ‘ Nunquam nuda traditio transfert 
dominium, sed ita si venditio, aut aliqua iusta causa, praeces- 
serit, propter quam traditio sequeretur So in English 
law, the gift of a chattel, unless it be by deed, must be 
accompanied by delivery of possession, and ‘ livery of seisin ’ 
was essential to pass a freehold estate in land: and in the 
older French law, ‘ pour qu’imc obligation transmit la pro- 
priety, elle devait etre suivie de la tradition. Celui qui 
achetait une maison, par exemple, n’en devenait propri^taire 
que du moment ou la maison lui ytait Uvr^e ; si cllc ^tait 

^ Dig. vi. 1. 6i. ■ Ib. xliv. 7, 55, 

’ Savignj, Obligationenrecht, ii. p. 7. Kant defines contract, in the sense 
of conveyance, as * Der Act der vereinigten Willktihr zweier Personen, 
wodurch tiberhaupt das Seine deg einen anf den Anderen ftbergeht.* Reohts* 

Iriire, Werke, vii. p. 71. 

* Supra, p. 138. 


* Cod. 2 , 5. 30, 


Dig. 41. I. 31, 
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CHAP. XL livr^ k nne autre personne c’^tait cette personne qui Tacque- 
rait. L’obligation n’6tait alors qu’un titre pour se &ire donner 
la propri^td; le moyen d’acqudrir cette propri^te 6tait la 
tradition 

As a general rule, however, in English, and, it seems, 
also in modem French law, the alienation is effected as soon 
as the alienatory contract is complete. A purchaser who 
chooses an article in a shop becomes the owner of it from the 
moment that he has agreed with the shopkeeper upon the 
price Special formalities are, however, superadded to the 
consent of the parties in particular cases. Thus, according to 
the law of England, a grant of land must be under seal, and 
the assignment of a ship must be by bill of sale. On the 
continent the presence of a notary public is often needed to 
give validity to the act, or it has to be registered in a public 
office. 

Ulpian gives a list of the modes of acquiring physical 
objects, some of which arc peculiar to Roman law. ‘ Singu- 
larum ronim dominia,* he says, ‘ nobis adquiruntur manci- 
patione, traditionc, usucapione, in iure cessione, adiudicatione, 
lego 

Intangible Such property ns may be had in inventions and in works 
pnipcrty. . . 

of art is reeognist'd by law only after compliance with' 
certain formalities, which are intended both to bring to a test 
the merit of the inventor or artist, and at the same time to 
define the right for which protection is claimed. The in- 
ventor has in England to present a petition to the Crown 
and lodge a dt^scription of the alleged invention at a public 
office. After a certain time has elapsed and 02 q)ortunity has 
been given for objections to be made, letters patent are 
issued, granting to the petitioner the exclusive right of using 
his invention for fourteen years, a term which is sometimes 
extended. The patentee may by a registered deed assign his 

' Code Civil, expliqud par Eogron, art. 71 1. 

• Gilmour v. Supple, x x Moo. P. C. 566, 

* Beg. xix. 2 i cf. Varro de R. R. ii. xo. 
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right, or may grant licences for the manufiEictnre of the orap. xi. 
article to which it relates. 

What is described as ‘ literary and artistic property * is in 
general acquired by producing and making public a work of 
literature or art, although till a copy of the work has been 
deposited or registered in a public office, the law in most 
cases gives it no protection. A copy-right is allowed not 
only in books, paintings, and sculpture, but also for casts, 
engravings, drawings, photographs, and designs for articles, 
whether of ornament or utility. And the right may l>e 
assigned. 

A trade-mark is acquired by use followed by registration, 
and is capable of assignment. The law of many countries 
will recognise foreign patents, copy-rights and trade-marks, 
and treaties are made to arrange the conditions under which 
this favour will be granted^. A franchise can be acquired 
only by royal grant, actual or j)rosumcd, and may be assigned 
by deed. 

Those complex masses of rights and duties which are Complex 
sometimes treated as property, grow up gradually round a 
man as a result of the various circumstances of his life. 

They are transferred from him, so far as they are capable of 
transfer, by some form of universal succession 

Besides the ‘ dispositive facts ’ which are thus proper to each Dieporitive 
species of property, there are others of quite general applica- general ap- 
tion. These are cither ‘voluntary,’ or ^involuntary,’ i.e. they 
are the result of the act of at least one of the parties 
concerned, such as purchase, or gift, or testament, or are 
the result of causes external to the parties, such as the 
decision of a Court, or the operation of a rule of law upon 
a given set of circumstances, such as bankniptey, marriage, 

* An * International Convention for the protection of Industrial Property/ 
was signed at Paris, on behalf of a number of Powers, ao March, 1883. 

Groat Britain acceded to it 17 March, 1884. 

* Supra, p. 135. 

N 
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OHAt. XI. or proximity of relationship. It is hardly necessary to observe 
how large a space is occupied in every system of law by 
the definition of the right to succeed to property enjoyed 
by the various classes of heirs and next of kin, and how 
comparatively modem is the right to defeat the expectations 
of such persons by leaving the property aw^ay from them by 
will. 

JWv^titiv© As something has been said in a former chapter of ‘ divesti- 
tive facts ’ generally S it may be sufficient to add here that 
projierty of all kinds is lost not only by the death of its 
owner, but also by his ceasing to enjoy legal recognition as a 
person, a consequence wliich, under some systems, follows from 
‘entering into religion,* from conviction of serious crime, 
from outlawry, and generally from causes which produce 
forfeiture. It may also be lost not only by the various forms 
of alienation, but also by almndonment. It is of course lost 
by the destniction of the object ow ned. 

The modes of acquiring and losing ownership vary, it need 
not be said, with the progress of civilisation, the tendency 
of which is generally towards their simplification. The 
attention of the student of Jurisprudence should be mainly 
directed to those modes which he finds to be more ‘ constant * 
than the rest, most of which w^ere recognised by the Romans 
as being institutes of the ‘ ius gentium 

Ownership may be exclusive, or enjoyed in common with 
uwnenliip. ‘condominium.’ In the latter case, either each of 

» Cf.tupra, p. 133. 

* It may perhaps be worth while to compare with what has been said in the 
text the dassifioation of the titles to property (things) which was proposed by 
Bentham. He reduces them to the following heads : — i. Actual possession ; 
a. Ancient possession in good faith ; 3. Possession of the contents and produce 
of land ; 4. Possession of what land supports and of what it receives ; 5. Pos- 
session of adjacent lands ; 6. Ameliorations of one’s own property ; 7. Posses- 
sion in good faith with amelioration of another’s property ; 8. Exploration of 
mines in the land of another ; 9. Liberty of fishing in great waters ; 10. Liberty 
of hunUng upon unappropriated grounds; ii. Consent; la. Succession; 
13. Testament. Traitds, par Dumont, t. i. p. 376. 
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the co-owners may have a quantitative share in the property, ghat. xi. 
as is the case with English tenants-in-common, or no quanti- 
tative shares may be recognised, as in the Indian village 
communities. 

In some systems a distinction is drawn between the strictly 
legal, and the beneficial, ownership of one and the same 
object, a distinction expressed in English law by the terms 
‘ legal * and ‘ equitable,’ and in Roman law by ‘ Quiritarian ’ 
and ‘ Bonitarian ’ property. 

One or more of the subonlinate elements of ownership, such Iur» in re 
as a right of possession, or user, may be granted out w'hile the 
residuary right of ownersliij), called by the Homans ‘ nuda 
proprietas,* remains unimpaired. The elements of the right 
which may thus be disposed of without interference with the 
right itself, in other words, which may be granted to one 
person over an object of which another continues to be the 
owner, arc knowm as ‘ iura in re aliena.’ 

The permanently imjjortant s])ecies of such rights are Clwwifica- 
‘ Servitude ’ and ‘ Pledge.’ Two others, ‘ Emphyteusis ’ and 
‘ Superficies,* were peculiar to Homan law, and may therefore 
be dismissed in a few words. 

‘ Emphyteusis ’ w^as tlic right of a jKjrson who was not the Emphj- 
owner of a piece of land to use it as his own in peq)otuity, 
subject to forfeiture on non-payment of a fixed rent and on 
certain other contingencies. The position of tlie ‘emphy- 
teuta ’ presents obvious analogies to that of a feudal tenant or 
an Indian ryot. ‘ Superficies ’ was the right wdiich one person Snperfidet. 
might have over a building which, having been erected on 
the land of another person, became, ujK)n the i)rincii)le ^quid- 
quid inaedificatur solo cedit,* the property of the owner of the 
land. 

We have seen that the rights of the owner of a given Servitudes, 
piece of property sometimes involve a restriction on the 
rights of others to do what they will with their own. Thus 

N % 
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CHAP. HI. the owner of land unburdened by buildings is said to have 
a * natural right’ that no excavation shall be carried on either 
under it or so near to it as to cause it to &11 away. He has 
also a ' natural right ’ that a stream which reaches his land 
shall not be intercepted in its course through the land of his 
neighbour^. 

The earliest * servitudes* seem to have been artificial ex- 
tensions of such natural rights. They derive their name from 
imposing a sort of subjection upon the landowner whose 
rights they restrict in favour of his neighbour ; or rather 
upon the plot of land itself in favour of the neighbouring 
plot, for it is said, ‘non personae sed praedia debent 
The land which benefits by a servitude is called the ‘ prae- 
dium dominans/ ‘dominant tenement:* the land which is 
burdened with it is the ‘ praedium serviens,’ ‘ servient tene- 
ment.* These Servitudes, since they exist not for the benefit 
of any individual as such, but as giving increased value to a 
given piece of land, are called ‘ real,* ‘ praedial,* or ‘ appur- 
tenant.* A later recognition seems to have been given to the 
class of servitudes which are described, by way of contrast, as 
being ‘ personal/ or ‘ in gross,’ and which may be eiyoyed by 
an individual, as such, irrespectively of the ownership of land. 
A right analogous to servitude, though not reducible to 
either of these classes, is that which, in English law, the 
inhabitants of a given place may have, by custom, to 
upon a neighbouring piece of land at certain times for a 
given purpose, e. g. to hold horse-races or to dance on the 
green 

A Servitude has been defined as ‘ a real right, constituted 

* The French Code, art. 639, includes ^eae under ' Servitudes,^ or 'Services 
fonoiers ;* enumerating, among the ways in which servitudes may arise, ' de la 
situation naturelle des lieux.’ 

* Dig. viii. 3. 34 ; cf. ib. 1. 15. 

* Cf. Mounsey r. Ismay, 3 H. and C. 486. According to recent views, such 
customs are a survival of the old oommon use of the lands of a township, 
rather than an intrusion on the rights of the lord. Cf. PoUock, Land Law^ 
p. 39. Cf. Warwick r. Queen's Coll^ge^ Oxford, L. B. 10 £q. 105. 
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for the exclosiye advantage of a definite person or definite orap. xi. 
piece of land, by means of which single discretionary rights 
of user in the property of another belong to the person 
entitled * 

Certain characteristics applicable chiefly to real servitudes, 
and for the most part easily deducible from what precedes, 
are summed up in the following passages from the Roman 
law : — 

* Servitutum non ea natura est, ut aliquid faciat quis, sed 
ut aliquid patiatur aut non faciat 

‘ Nulli res sua servit 

‘ Servitus servitutis esse non potest 

Servitudes may be classified in \^rioa8 ways. They may Clawifica- 
be * positive,* consisting ‘ in patiendo,’ or ‘ negative,* con- 
sisting ‘ in non faciendo ; * * continuous * or ‘ discontinuous ; * 

‘rural* or ‘urban;* ‘apparent* or ‘ non-apparent,* Their 
most important division is, however, into ‘ real * and ‘ per- 
sonal 

A real servitude is defined in the French Code as ‘ une Real Repvi- 
charge im|>osee sur un heritage jxiur Tusago et futility d*un 
heritage appartenant h une autre personnc ®.* Such servitudes 
may be divided, although the distinction is unknown to 
Roman law or French, into what are technically described, 
in the language of English law, as ‘ profits A prendre * and 
‘ easements.* 

A light of the former kind implies that the owner of the Profit!, 
dominant tenement is entitled to remove certain tangible 
objects from the servient tenement. Of this kind are the 
English rights of ‘common of pasture,* ‘of piscary,* ‘of 
turbary,’ i. e. of digging turves, ‘ of estovers,* i. e. of cutting 

• Yon Yangerow, Pandekten, iii. $ 338. 

’ Dig. viii. I. 15. As to the one exception to thii role, lee Dig. viii. 5. 6 
and 8 ; yiii. 2. 33. 

* Dig, Tiii. I. 26, * Ib. viii. 3. 33. x. 

* ‘ Servitatee ant penonamm ennt, at osof et nansfractoa ; ant reniin, at 
•ervitntea rostiooram praedioram et arbanorom,* Dig. viii. 1. 1. 

* Code Civil, Ziv. ii. Ut. 4. ' Dee Servitudee et Services Fonders.’ 
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0B4r. XI. wood These, like the Boman ‘ inra pascendi/ ^ calcis co^ 
quendae,’ 'harenae fodiendae are all for the benefit of 
agriculture. Of a somewhat different character are rights 
of * common in, the soil,’ e. g. of quarrying, or digging for 
coal or minerals. 

^Mementf. That species of real servitude for which Roman law has 
no distinguishing name, but which English law calls an 
Easement, is defined in an ancient w^ork of authority as 
‘ a privilege that one neighbour hath of another, by writing 
or prescription, without profit, as a way or sink through his 
land, or the like 

The more important casements are rights of way, to the use 
of water, to the free reception of light and air, to the support 
of buildings The Roman distinction between ‘ rural * and 
‘ urban ’ servitudes, as to the precise meaning of which more 
has perhaps been w^ritten than wns necessary, turned upon the 
general suitability of the right for the enjoyment of land or of 
buildings respectively. 

English law will not allow of the creation of an easement 
of a kind hitherto unknown®. The list of analogous servi- 
tudes in Roman law was more elastic, and the French Code 
lays down that ‘ il est permis aux proprietaires d etablir sur 
leurs propri4t^s, ou en faveur de leurs propriet^s, telles servi- 
tudes quG bon leur semble, pourvu n^anmoins que les sendees 
£tablis nc soient imposes ni k la personne, ni en faveur de la 
personne, mais sculement k. un fonds et pour un fonds, et 
pourvu que ces services n’aient d’ailleurs rien de contraire k 
Tordre public ®.’ 

* A right to go on another's land to draw water is not a profit. 

* Inst. ii. 3. 2 ; Dig. viii. 3. 1-6, 24. 

* Termes de la ley, p. 284. This definition would however be misleading 
without explanation. See Goddard on Easements, p. 2. 

* The doubt which was entertained as to the possibility of gaining a right 
by prescription to lateral support from land for land as burdened by buildings 
has been set at rest by Angus v. Dalton, L. R. 6 App. Ca. 740. A similAr 
right to lateral support from buildings was allowed in T<emaistre v. Davis, 
L. R. 19 Gh. D. aSi. 

* Keppel V, BaUey, 2 My. and K. 535. * Code Civil, art 686. 
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Some things are too trivial to be the object of a servitude, obap. xr. 
So in English law there can be no easement of a fine view. 

* For prospect/ it is decided, ‘ which is a matter of delight 
and not of necessitv, no action lies for stopping thereof^/ 

Homan law was more indulgent to the pleasures of the eye ^ ; 
although it refused to reckon among servitudes a right to 
gather apples^ or to take a stroll, or to pic-nic, in the grounds 
of one’s neighbour 

Real servitudes are usually acquired by grant, testament, or 
prescription. They may terminate in consequence of express 
release, of abandonment, or of a union of the ownership of the 
dominant and servient tenements. 

Rights of enjoyment exercisable by a given individual, as Penonal 
such, over the property of another, are ‘ personal servitudes ^^’*"*^*®"* 
They may be imposed upon moveable as well as immoveable 
property; not only upon lands, but also upon cattle, furniture, 
and slaves. 

‘ Prolits-ft-prendre ’ may similarly, according to English 
law, be enjoyed by an individual, apart from his ownership of 
land ; but an easement, according to the modem definition of 
the right which identifies it with a real servitude, can never 
be thus ‘ in gross 

The Romans distinguished two grades of such rights. The Ubo. 
lower, * usus,’ implied in strictness a user of the object itself, 
without any advantage from the products of the object. They 
defined the higher, ‘ ususfructus,’ as ‘ ius alienis rebus utendi XlBufruct. 
fruendi salva rerum substantia;’ and allowed to the ^frac- 

^ Aldred'a Case, 9 Rep. 576. * Dig. viii. 3. 15, 16. 

’ Ib. viii. I. 8. 

* * Servitutes aut personarnm sunt . . . aut renim.* Dig. viii. 1. 1. Such 
servitudes, as being imposed upon a thing in favour of a person, were called 
by the mediaeval jurists * mixed,* to distinguish them alike from * real servi- 
tudes,* which are imposed upon a thing in favour of another thing, and from 

* personal servitude^* which, according to this terminology, are imposed upon 
a person, a slave, for the benefit of another person, his master. 

* See per Lord Cairns, C., in Rangeley v. Midland Railway Co., L. R. 3 Ob. 

Ap. 306. 
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tuarins * rights of enjoyment of the object and its products, 
which, as long as they lasted, excluded that of the owner. 
In several modem systems of law, the grant of a usufruct 
answers the purpose which is attained in English law by the 
creation of a life interest. When an English testator gives 
to A a life estate with remainder to B, a Frenchman would 
leave the property to B subject to a ‘usufruit' to A for 
life \ The Scotch ‘ life-rent ’ in heritable objects or money, of 
which ‘ terce ’ and * curtesy * are species, is of the same nature^. 

The servitudes recognised by Roman law under the names 
* Habit atio ’ and * 0})erae servorum et animalium* were some- 
what abnormal species of ‘ usus.* 

A personal servitude, as originally conceived of, could be 
enjoyed only over things which ‘ iisu non consumuntur,* and 
which would therefore be capable, on the termination of the 
right, of being handed over to their proprietor in as good con- 
dition as they were in when received. A flock was, for this 
purpose, regarded as an ideal whole, capable of being restored 
as such, although the usufructuary had replaced some of the 
individual sheep by new ones ; but wine, com, dresses, and 
even money, since no use could be made of such objects 
without destrojdng them, wxre not allow ed to be susceptible 
of usufruct. A ‘ ([uasi-usufruct ’ of such things was, however, 
authorised by a Senatus-consultiim under the early Empire ; 
*not that this enactment created a usufruct, properly so 
called,’ says Gains, ‘ for the Senate is powerless to vary 
natural reason, but a quasi-usufruct was introduced when an 
action w'as given for its protection 

The usufructuary of perishable things has to give security 
that the proper quantity, or amount, of them shall be forth- 

* The French Code is so careful to prevent any revival of praerevolutionary 
ideas, that it avoids recognising usufruct or any other rights as * personal ser- 
vitudes.' The same feeling dictated art. 638, * La servitude n'dtahlit ancune 
prd-^minenoe d'un heritage sur I’autre ; ' and art. 686, against the imposition 
of servitudes * ni h la personne ni en &veur de la personne.* 

* £rsk. Inst. ii. 9. $ 40. 

* Dig. vii. 5. a ; of. Inst. ii. 4. a. 
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coming at the proper time ; and with this safeguard the chap. xr. 
principle of the later Roman law is adopted in the French 
Code. By art 581, ^rusufruit pent 6tre £tabli sur toute 
esp^e de biens, meubles on immeubles/ • 

The rights of a usufructuary, or other person enjoying 
analogous advantages over proj^rty which after his lifetime, or 
at some otherwise determined epoch, will pass to another 
person, whether such other i)erson be called the ‘ proprietaire,’ 
or the ‘ remainder-man,’ follow from the nature of the case. 

They may vary in detail under different systems of law, but 
the object of all systems is to give to the person who has the 
immediate interest in the property such advantages from it as 
are not inconsistent with the interests of the person who will 
be entitled to it ultimately. Acts which are detrimental to 
such expectant interests are sometimes described in English 
law as ‘ injury to the reversion.* 

A usufruct in Roman law was a life-interest. In modem 
law it may be granted for a less period. Roman law did not 
allow it to be granted to a corporation for more than a 
hundred years, a period which is reduced in the French Code 
to thirty 

The usufructuary is entitled to the ‘ fruits ’ of the property ; Fruits, 
whether ‘ natural,’ as brushwood and the young of animals, 

‘ industrial,* as crops and vintages, or ‘ civil,’ as rent of land 
and interest of money. He has, in general, to exercise the 
right ‘ en bon pfere de famille.* The right may be left by 
will or granted in/er vivoft. It is sometimes implied by law. 

So in France parents have the usufruct of the property of 
their children till they attain the age of eighteen^. It may 
be let or alienated. It comes to an end with the death of the 
usufructuary, or other termination of the period for which it 
was granted, with the destruction of the property over which 
it is enjoyable, with a ‘ consolidatio ’ of the title of the pro- 
prietor with that of the usufructuary. It may also be for- 
feited by wrongful user, or by non-user. 

^ Code Civil, art. 619. 


* lb. art. 584. 
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CHAB. XI. Certain rights known to German law as ‘ Reallasten * 

®*^*®®* resemble servitudes, because they impose a duty upon a given 
piece of land. Thty are not servitudes, because the duty con- 
sists ‘ in facieivlo.’ A ‘ Reallast * is defined as ‘ a duty attached 
to a piece of land of periodically performing positive acts.’ 
The owner of the land for the time being is bound to per- 
form these acts, ‘homo dat, sed fundus debet.’ Of such a 
nature are the payment of ground-rent, the maintenance of 
dykes and sluices, ‘ Deich-und-Sielrecht,* and many feudal 
incidents. 

Lioencei. Another class of rights which somewhat resemble servi- 
tudes are those which are enjoyed by licencees. But a ‘licence,’ 
as has been authoritatively stated, ‘ passeth no interest, nor 
alters, or transfers property in anything, but only makes an 
action lawful which without it had been unlawful A canal 
company granted to one Hill the exclusive right of putting 
pleasure-boats on their canal. Another person having put 
boats there was sued by Hill, on the ground that, as the owner 
of an estate may grant a right to cut turves, or to fish or hunt, 
there was no reason why he should not grant such a right as 
that in question. The Court however held that no such right 
could be given. ‘ A new species of incorporeal hereditament 
cannot,’ it was laid down, ‘ be created at the will and pleasure 
of the owner of property, but he must be content to accept the 
estate and the right to dispose of it subject to the law. A 
grantor may bind himself by covenant to allow any right 
he pleases over his property, but he cannot annex to it a new 
incident so as to enable the gmntee to sue in his own name 
for an infringement of such a limited right as that now 
claimed^.’ 

Pledge. The ‘ iura in re oliena ’ which have hitherto been considered 
are given writh a single purpose. Their object is to extend 
the advantages enjoyed by a person beyond the bounds of his 


* ThoDUM r. Sorrell, Vaughan, 351. 


* Hill r. Tapper, a H. and C. lax. 
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own property. Bnt there is also a right of the same olass 
which is given, not with this object, but for the merely sub* 
sidiary purpose of enabling the x>er8on to whom it is granted to 
make sure of receiving a certain value to which^he is entitled, 
if not otherwise, then at all events by means of the right in 
question. The other rights * in re aliena’ enable the person 
entitled to them to enjoy the physical qualities of a thing. 
This right, which is known as Pledge, merely enables a person 
who is entitled to receive a definite value from another, in 
default of so receiving it, to realise it by eventual sale of the 
thing which is given to him in pledge. 

The right of sale is one of the component rights of owner- 
ship, and may be parted with separately in order thus to add 
security to a personal obligation. When so parted with it is 
a right of pledge, which may bo defined as ‘ a right in rem^ 
realisable by sale, given to a creditor by way of accessory 
security to a right in personam.^ It follows from this defini- 
tion that the pledge-right subsists only as long as the right 
• in personam’ to which it is accessory^ ; that the right extends 
no further than is necessaiy for the sale of the thing pledged, 
not to its use or possession ; and that the realisation of the 
value of the thing by sale puts an end to the title of the 
original owner. The thing pledged need not be the property 
of the person who is liable personally. Although it is usually 
a physical object, it may also be a ‘ ius in re aliena/ including 
even a right of pledge, or a right * in personam,’ in which last 
case the realisation of its value may take place rather by 
receipt of payment than by sale 

The objects aimed at by a law of pledge are obviously, on 
the one hand, to give the creditor a security on the value of 
which he can rely, which he can readily turn into money, and 


P 


^ Thii right need not arise out of contract, and it may conaist in what is 
called a ' natural ’ obligation, a term which wUl be explained hereafter. 

* In order to cover these pouible varieties of objects, Pledge has been de- 
fined as ' daa Kecht an firemden Rechtaobjecten sich ihren Werth in Geld 
(durch Verkauf oder auf anderer Weise) zur Befriedigung einer Fordernng 
zn yericihaffen.* Holtzendorff, Encyclc^adie, ii. p. ill. 
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whicli he can follow even in the hands of third parties ; on 
the other hand, to leave the enjoyment of the thing in the 
mean time to ite owner, and to give him every facility for 
disencumberiijg it when the debt for which it is security shall 
have been paid. 

The methods by which these objects can best be attained, 
and the degree in which they are attainable^ must vary to 
some extent with the nature of the thing pledged. Probably 
the rudest method is that which involves an actual transfer of 
ownership in the thing from the debtor to the creditor, accom- 
panied by a condition for its re-transfer upon due payment of 
the debt. Such was the ^ iiducia ’ of the older Roman law, 
such is the Scotch wadset, and such is the English mortgage, 
of lands or goods, at the present day, except in so far as its 
theory has been modified by the determination of the Court of 
Chancery and of the Legislature to continue, as long as 
possible, to regard the mortgagor as the owner of the pro- 
perty ^ Lord Mansfield was unsuccessful in attempting to 
induce the Courts of Common Law to take the same view 

Another method, which must always have been practised, 
is that in which the ownership of the object remains with the 
debtor, but its possession is transferred to the creditor This 
was called by the Romans * pignus As a rule the creditor 
cannot make use of the thing which is thus in his custody. 
If he is to take its profits by way of interest, the arrangement 
is called * antichresis.* He had originally no power of sale 
without express agreement, but this became customary, and 
was at last presumed. 


' In vivum vadium, or W'elsh mortgage, the creditor repays himself out of 
the profits of the property, which then reverts to the debtor. Bl. 2 Comm. 157, 
but see Fisher, Mortg. § 13. In mortuum vadium if the debt be not paid 
the time fixed, the property becomes absolute in the mortgagee, except that, by 
the intervention of the Court of Chancery, the mortgagor is still allowed during 
a further period an * equity of redemption.’ 

* See Eaton r. Jacques, Doug. 455. 

* Though he may sometimes receive it back again to hold < preoario.’ 

* Ital. * pegno,* Fr. * gage,’ Genn. ' Faustpfisnd,’ EngL * pawn.* 
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A * pigntiB ’ mfty result firom the execution of a judicial ohap. xt. 
sentence, * ob causam iudicati .... pignoris iure teneri ac 
distrahi posse saepe rescriptum est^;’ but more frequently 
arises from a contract, which under some systems must be in 
writing The trade of lending money upon pledge is fre- 
quently placed under legislative restrictions, such as the Pawn- 
brokers’ Acts in England, and the laws regulating ^ Monts 
de Piet£ ’ in some countries of the Continent. 

Another right which, like pawn, depends upon the possession Lien, 
of an object, is not dissimilar to it. Vendors of pro]>erty, 
persons who have expended work and labour on goods, and 
others, are said to have a * lien * on the property so long as 
they are still in possession of it; that is to say, they have a 
right of retaining it in their possession till their claims in 
respect of it have been satisfied. 

Lien must be allowed to be a real right, in so far as redress 
may be had against any one interfering with it ^ ; but, as has 
been said by Lord Chief Justice Cockbnm, ‘ a lien is a mere 
right to retain possession of a chattel, and wliich right is 
immediately lost on the possession being parted with. In the 
contract of pledge the pawnor invests the pa^vnee with much 
more than this. He is invested with a right to deal with the 
thing pledged as his own if the debt be not paid and the thing 
redeemed at the appointed time 

Yet another mode of creating a security is possible, by Hypothec, 
which not merely the ownership of the thing but its possession 
also remain with the debtor. This is called by the Roman 
lawyers and their modem followers ‘ hypothcca.’ Hypothecs 
may arise by the direct application of a rule of law, by judi- 
cial decision, or by agreement. Those implied by law, gene- Tacit, 
rally described as ‘ tacit hypothecs,’ are probably the earliest. 

They are first heard of in Roman law in connection with that 
right of a landlord over the goods of his tenant, which is still 

' Cod. yiii. 23. 2. * Code CWil, art. 2074; Codioe Civile, art. 1878. 

* The person enjoying it oonld maintain Trover. 

* Donald v. Suckling, L. H. i Q. B. 613. 
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well known on the Continent and in Scotland under its old 
name, and which in England takes the form of a right of 
Distress \ Similar lights were subsequently granted to wivos 
pupils, minors ^ and legatees^, over the property of husbands, 
tutors, curators, and heirs, respectively 

The action by which the praetor Servius first enabled a 
landlord to claim the goods of his de&ulting tenant in order 
to realise his rent, even if they had passed into the hands of 
third parties, was soon extended so as to give similar rights 
to any creditor over property which its owner had agreed 
should be held liable for a debt. A real right was thus 
created by the mere consent of the parties, without any 
transfer of possession, which, although opposed to the theory 
of Roman law, became firmly established as applicable both to 
immoveable and moveable property Of the modem States 
which have adopted the law of hypothec, Spain perhaps 
stands alone in adopting it to the fullest extent. The rest 
have, as a rule, ecognised it only in relation to immoveables. 
Thus the Dutch law holds to the maxim ‘ mobilia non habent 
sequclam,’ and the French Code, following the coutumes of 
Paris and Normandy, lays down that ‘ les meubles n’ont pas 
de suite par hypothfeque’^.* But by the ‘ Code de Commerce,’ 
ships, though moveables, are capable of hypothecation®; and 
in England what is called a mortgage, but is essentially a 
hypothec, of ships is recognised and regulated by the ‘ Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts,’ under which the mortgage must be 
recorded by the registrar of the x)ort at which the ship itself 
is registered So also in the old contract of ‘ bottomry,’ 
the ship is made security for money lent to enable it to 
proceed upon its voyage. 

^ Which however implied no power of Bale till 2 W. and M. eesB. i. c. 5. 

* Cod. V. 14. II. * Dig. xxvii. 9. 3. * Cod. vi. 43. i. 

* Ab to similar rights for recovery of funeral expenses, wages of the servants 
of a deceased person, &e., see Code Civil, arts, aioi, 2107. 

* On the difference between * pignus * and * hypotheca ’ see Dig. xiii. 7. 9. 

§ 2 ; 1. 16. 238. 

’ Code Civil, art. 2119 ; of. Codice Civile, art. 1967. 

” Art. 190, * 17 and 18 Viet. c. 104. 
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Property may sometimes become subject to a hypothec by a chap. xt. 
judicial sentence. So under the older French law ^ ; but under 
the Code» the judgment must be entered upon the register of 
* hypoth^ues An English judgment has analogous effects, 
but must be registered. According to Roman law, no real 
right was gained over the property till judgment had been 
followed by execution, i. e. till possession of it had been gained 
by the creditor 

A hypothec presents this great convenience, that it effects 
no change of ownership and leaves the debtor in |)osscssion. 

It labours under the disadvantage of easily lending itself to 
a fraudulent preference of one creditor over another, since 
it may be effected by an agreement of the parties concerned 
without the knowledge of any one else. It is also difficult for 
the creditor to whom the i)roperty is offered as security to make 
certain that it has not been already encumbered. 

The system of ‘ Registration,* ‘ Inscriptions,* or * Hypo- Re^stra- 
thckenbiicher,* now general upon the Continent, has obviated 
these evils Ever}' hy|K)thec in order to have any effect must 
be entered by the proi)or officer, and remains valid till it is 
removed from the register. Should a sale become necessary, 
this can no longer be effected by the creditor, but must be 
authorised by the Court. 

Mortgages share with hypothec the disadvantages which 
result from secrecy ; and, so far as relates to land, it is notorious 
that all attempts to establish in this country a ‘ register of 
encumbrances * have hitherto failed Mortgages of chattels, 
effected by an instrument called a Bill of Sale, which is in 
effect an assignment subject to a conditional right to call for 
a re-assignment, although not accompanied by a delivery of 
possession, were, till recently, good as against other creditors, 

' Pothier, Hypoth. o. i. ut. 2. 

* Art. 2134. • Cod. viii. 23. i. 

* They were ineffectnaUy attacked by a constitution of the Emi>eror Leo, 

Cod. viii. 18. II. 

* E.g. 25 and 26 Viet. c. 53. 
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unless firaudnlent A hotel-keeper might, for instance, mort- 
gage the fumitoie of the hotel, arranging that it should 
remain in the house, so that he might continue to carry on the 
business. Since the year 1854 it has, however, been necessary 
that the Bill of Sale should be duly registered^. 

Since one object may be successively pledged to several 
creditors, it becomes necessary to fix the order in which they 
may resort to the security. 

The obvious rule would be expressed by the maxim ‘ qui 
prior cst tempore potior est iure ; ’ and it seems to have been 
adopted in Homan law, to the extent of disregarding all con- 
siderations other than chronological order^ even as between a 
creditor who had actual possession of a ‘ pignus ' and one who 
enjoyed merely a ‘ hypotheea To this rule a number of 
exceptions were made, called in later law ‘ privileges/ which 
took precedence irrespectively of date According to modem 
systems a pledge-holder with possession has a ‘ privilege ® ; * 
but the distinction between ' privileges ’ and other securities 
has almost disappeared with the introduction of the system of 
registration, according to which each charge takes rank only 
in accordance with the order in which it is entered. The 
English equitable doctrine of ‘ tacking ’ introduces another 
exception to the chronological ranking of securities, by 
uniting securities, given at different times, so as to prevent 

* In which case they are void by 13 Eliz. c. 5, and under the Bankruptcy 
laws. 

By 17 and 18 Viet. c. 36, which recites that * firauds are frequently com* 
initted upon creditors by secret bills of sale of personal chattels, the holders of 
which have the power of taking possession of the property to the exclusion of 
the rest of their creditors ; * and defines * Bill of Sale ' so as to include ' assign- 
ments, transfers, declarations of trust without transfer, or other assurances of 
personal chattels, and also powers of attorney, authorities or licences to take 
possession of personal chattels as security for any debt.* These provisions are 
repeated and extended in the * Bills of Sale Act,' 1878. 

* Dig. XX. 1. la 

* See Code Civil, liv. iii. tit. 18, * Dee Privileges et HypothhqueB.* A M- 
vilbge is defined in Art. 2095; 

^ lb. art. 2073; Codioe Civile^ art. 1958. 4. 
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any intermediate purchaser from claiming a title to redeenii ohap. xi. 
or otherwise to discharge, one lien, which is prior, without 
redeeming or discharging the other liens also, which are 
subsequent to his own title \ ^ 

A security is usually transferable only together with the Transfer 
claim to which it is accessory. The right terminates by nation, 
discharge of the claim to which it is accessory; by being 
released ; by destruction of the thing pledged ; by the creditor 
becoming owner of the thing ; or, if the right was limited in 
duration, by efflux of time 

Under a system of registration, it is further necessary that 
the charge be removed from the books. 

VI. But one more antecedent right * in rcm * remains for Immunity 
consideration. It differs essentially from those already de- 
scribed, in that while they are infringed only by acts done 
against the will of the person of inherence, this is infringed 
while the person of inherence is a consenting party to his own 
loss. It is the right not to be induced by fraud to assent to 
a transaction which causes one damage. Its nature will be 
best understood from an examination of the nature of the 
act by which it is violated. Fraud may be said to be the in- 
tentional determination of the will of another to a decision 
harmful to his interests by means of a representation which is 
neither true nor believed to be true by the person making it®. 

The essentials of a fraudulent representation, according to Fraudulent 
English law, are that it is (i) untrue in fact, (2) not believed 
to be true by the person making it, (3) made for the pur- 
pose of inducing another to act upon it. It seems not to 
be material that the maker of the statement should know 

‘ Story, Equity Jurisprudence, § 41a. 

* Cf. Code Civil, art. 2x80. 

’ * Dolus maluB ' is de6ned by Servius, * machinatio quaedam alterius deoi- 
piendi causa, oum aliud simulatur et aliud agitur ; ’ by Labeo, 'omnis eidliditas, 
fallacia, machinatio ad ciroumveniendom, &llendum, deoipiendum altarnm 
adhibita.* Dig. iv. 3. i. 


O 
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CHAP. XT. it to be untrue, or should have an interest in its being 
acted on, or have any wicked wish to injore. Nor need the 
statement be made immediately to the person who suffers in 
consequence. .So the directors of a company who, for the 
purpose of selling shares, publish false statements, may be 
sued by any one who, having been induced thereby to take 
shares, has lost money. 

On the question of knowledge, it has been laid down that 
‘ if a man, having no knowledge whatever upon the subject, 
takes upon himself to represent a certain state of facts to 
exist, he docs so at his peril, and if it be done either with 
a view to secure some benefit to himself, or to deceive a third 
person, he is in law guilty of a fraud : for he takes upon 
himself to warrant his own belief of the truth of that which 
he asserts. Although the j^erson making the representation 
may have no knowledge of its falsehood, the representation 
may, nevertheless, have been fraudulently mado^* It will 
be worth while to indicate some of the more usual forms 
of fraudulent representations. 

1. When a man fraudulently represents that he is the 
agent of another, whereby a third party suffers loss. For 
instance, a jicrson pretends that he lias authority to order 
goods for another, and the goods having been supplied 
accordingly, and the alleged principal having repudiated 
the transaction, the tradesman has an action against the 
pretended agent*. And this is so even if the allegation of 
agency be hona jide^ for it is equitable that the loss, which 
must fall on some one, should fall on him who has brought it 
about by an untrue statement, believed and acted on as he 
intended it should be, as to which he gave the other party 
no opportunity of judging for himself. 

a. When false statements are made as to the credit or 

^ Evans v, Edmonds, 13 C. B. 786. Of. Arkwright v. Newbold, 17 Ch. D. 
aao. 

* Randall v. TVixnmer, 18 C. B. 786. The more usual remedy in sucdi a case 
is now upon the implied wanantj of authority, CoUen v. Wright, 7. E. and B. 
301, 8 E. and B. 647. Cf. Big. iv. 3. 8. 
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honesty of third persons, such as customers or servants, ohaf. xi. 
whereby loss is occasioned to tradesmen or employers^. 

3. When a man who has a wife living^, pretending that 
he is single, induces another woman to marry lym 

4. When a master, by show of authority, gets his servant 
to do an illegal act 

5. When dangerous articles are knowingly bailed, without 
due notice to the bailee of their quality 

6 . The most important of all these heads of fraud is 
connected with the contract of sale, and that apart from the 
important consequences of fraud upon the contract itself, with 

which we arc not here concerned An untrue warranty is Warranty, 
a fraud, whether or no the vendor is aware of its untruth. 

It has been held that ‘ if one man lull another into security as 
to the goodness of a commodity he offers for sale by giving 
a warranty of it, it is the same thing whether or not the 
seller knew it at the time to be unfit for sale. The warranty 
is the thing which deceives the buyer who relies on it, and 
is thereby put off his guard, and it is sufficient to prove the 
warranty to establish the deceit 

A warranty is often implied. Thus on a sale by sample. When 
the seller implies that the sample has-been fairly selected *“***^®*^* 
from the bulk ; on a sale of personal property, he impliedly 
warrants that it is his. The seller of goods distinguished by Trade- 
a trade-mark implies that it has l^een rightfully affixed to 
them, and a purchaser who is induced to give a higher price 
for the goods than they would be worth without the trade- 
mark has an action for deceit*^. The action given to the 
proprietor of the trade-mark is also sometimes said to be 
founded on the deceit, but it will probably be sufficient to 
refer to what we have already said upon this subject in 

' The right of action for the firand, apart from contract, was first established 
in the case of Pasley v. Freeman, 3 T. R. 51. 

* Anon. Skin. 119. * Adamson v. Jarvis, 4 Bing. 73. 

* Williams v. £. I. Co., 3 East, 193 ; cf. Longmead v. HoUi^y, 6 766. 

* Cf. Dig. iv. 3. 37. * Williamson v. Allison, 3 East, 450. 

* This is so even independently of the Trade-marks Acts. Cro. Jac. 471. 
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oBtf . XI. Older to show that this right is not a right to immunity 
fiiom a penrersion of one’s wfll by means of a firandolent 
representation 

* Sapra^ p. 1 70.* It is iubmitted that not only are trade*inark oaiee^ so fSar as 
the proprietor of the mark is concerned, mistakenly said to tnm upon frand, 
but that a similar error has been made in such cases as Collins r. Evans, 
5 Q. B. 830, and Butterly v. Vyse, 2 H. and G. 42. In the former of these, a 
person who misinformed a sheriff’s officer as to the ownership of goods, wherel^ 
they were wrongfully taken in distress, was held liable * for the deceit ’ to 
their owner. In the latter, a builder was allowed to get damages * for the 
deceit * against a person who had fraudulently prevented an architect firom 
granting a certificate, which was necessary to enable the plaintiff to be paid 
for his work. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PRIVATE LAW : RIGHTS ‘ IN PERSONAM.* 

We have now arrived at a point when our method parts 
company with that of the Roman jurists and their followers. 
Adopting as the radiciil distinction of rights that which 
depends upon the restricted or unrestricted character of the 
person of incidence, they oppose to rights ‘ in rem ’ the 
tojuc of ‘ Obligations,* under which one term are included all 
rights ‘in personam,* whether prior to wrong-doing or arising 
out of it. 

We have ventured to pursue a different course. Our 
radical distinction of rights turns upon their existing or not 
existing antecedently to wrong-doing. Reserving all rights 
of the latter kind for separate treatment, we are now engaged 
in the examination of antecedent rights only, and having 
dealt with such of those rights as avail ‘ in rem * against the 
whole world, have next to describe such of them as avail ‘ in 
personam * against ascertained individuals 

It will be readily understood that our ‘ antecedent rights in 
personam’ will correspond to the * obligationes ex contractu’ 


The 

method 

adopted. 


* Supra, pp. 133, 141 . 
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and ‘quasi ex contractu’ of Homan law, while the Roman 
law of ‘ obligationes ex delicto’ and ‘quasi ex delicto/ and of 
obligations arising from breach of contract, for which last 
there exists n/) technical Latin name, will correspond to the 
rights which we call ‘ remedial.’ 

Although we propose to distinguish thus broadly between 
topics which are more usually grouped together under the 
head of ‘ Obligations,’ we are none the less able to make full 
use of the admirable analysis of the ideas conveyed by that 
term, which has been so x)otent a factor in the history of legal 
speculation. ‘ Obligationum substantia,’ says Paulus in a 
well-known passage, ‘ non in eo consistit ut aliquod corpus 
nostnim faciat, sed ut alium nobis obstringat ad dandum 
aliquid vel faciendum vcl praestandum Still more familiar 
is the definition of ‘obligatio’ as ‘iuris vinculum, quo neces- 
sitate adstringimur alicuius solvendae rei, secundum nostrae 
civitatis iura’-^.* In the fuller language of Savigny, an obli- 
gation is ‘the control over another person, yet not over 
this person in all respects (in which case his personality 
would be destroyed), but over single acts of his, which 
must be conceived of as subtracted from his free-will, and 
subjected to our will ^ ’ or, according to Kant, ‘ the possession 
of the will of another, as a means of determining it, through 
my own, in accordance with the law of freedom, to a definite 
act An obligation, as its etymology denotes, is a tie ; 
whereby one person is bound to perform some act for the 
benefit of another. In some cases the two parties agree thus 
to be bound together, in other cases they are bound without 
their consent. In every case it is the Law which ties the 
knot, and its untying, ‘ solutio,’ is competent only to the 
same authority. There are eases in which a merely moral 
duty, giving rise to what is called a ‘ natural,* as opposed to 

‘ Dig. xliv. 7. 3. pr. * Inst. iii. 13. 

’ OUigationeiirecht, i. p. 4. Obligations are considered by Bentham under 
tbe title * Rights to Services.* 

* ReohUdehre, Werke, vii. p. 7a 
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a * civil,’ obligation will incidentally receive legal recognition, chap. xn. 
So if a person who owes a debt pays it in ignorance that 
it is barred by the statutes of limitation, he will not be 
allowed to recover it back. 

The right which, looked at from the point of view of the lor» in 
Law which imposes it, is described as an obligation, is de- 
scribed, from the point of view of the person of inherence, 
as a *ius in personam.’ The difference between a right of 
this kind and of the kind discussed in the j^f^ceding chapter 
is obvious enough. 

When a man owns an estate, a general duty is laid upon all 
the world to refrain from trespassing on his land. If ho con- 
tracts with a landscape gardener to keep his grounds in order 
for so much a year, then the gardener owes to the landowner 
a special duty, over and above the duty owed to him by all 
the world besides. If a surgeon is practising in a town, while 
there is a duty incumbent on all not to intimidate patients 
from resorting to him, or otherwise molest him in the exercise 
of his profession, tliere is no general duty not to comj)ete for 
his practice. Any one may legally establish a rival surgery 
next door. Suppose, however, that the surgeon has bought 
his business from a predecessor, who, in consideration of 
being well paid, has covenanted not to practise within 
twenty miles of the town in question. Here the predecessor, 
beyond and above the duties owed by others to his successor, 
owes him the special duty of not competing with him by the 
exercise of his profession in the neighbourhood. In the cases 
supposed, the landowner and the practising surgeon have 
respectively rights ‘in i)ersonara,* against the gardener and 
the retired surgeon, over and above the rights ‘ in rem’ which 
they enjoy as against evexy one else. 

Most frequently antecedent rights ‘in personam’ arise, as Arise in 
in the above cases, out of the agreement of the parties. They 
ore however often due to some cause with which the parties 
have nothing to do. In these cases, although the person of 
incidence has not undertaken a special duty to the person of 
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inherence, yet the Law caete that duty upon him, as if he 
had so undertaken it. There is a ligeance between two indi- 
viduals, although the chain that binds them was not linked 
by their own hands. Every one has, for instance, a right that 
public ministerial officers, such as sheriffs, registrars, or post- 
men, shall exercise their functions for his benefit when occa- 
sions arise entitling him to their services. Similar rights ‘in 
personam’ are enjoyed against persons filling certain private 
fiduciary positions, such as trustees, executors, adminis- 
trators, and trustees of bankrupts. So also against persons 
who happen to enter into certain transitory relations with 
others, such as persons to whom money has been paid by 
mistake, or persons whose affairs have been managed by a 
‘negotiorum gestor.* Finally, against persons who occupy 
certain family relationships to others, e. g. against wives and 
children, and vice verm against husbands and parents. 

Antecedent rights ‘ in personam * are di\dsible, according to 
the investitive fact to which they owe their origin, into two 
great classes. Such rights either arise or do not arise out of 
a contract. In the former case they are described as rights 

* ex contractu.* In the latter case, since they arise from facts 
of various kinds to which it pleases the Law to affix similar 
results, we shall describe them as rights * ex lege and it will 
be convenient to consider the rights which arise thus variously 
before treating of those which arise solely from contract^. 

I. The rights w’hich we describe as arising ‘ex lege* were 
described by the Roman lawyers as arising ‘ quasi ex con- 
tractu,* and more simply, ‘ex variis causarum figuris^* We 
propose to subdivide them into four classes, which we shall 

^ A diBtinotion, which does not quite iquare with the above, is sometimes 
drawn between obligations which arise from certain positians, * obligations 
d'^tats,* * Zustandsobligationen,* and those which arise from obtain acts, 

* obligations d'afEsires,’ ' Geschaftsobligationen.’ 

* Gains, Dig. zliv. 7. i. pr. Wlndscheid, Pandekten, endeavours to ap- 
proximate them to oontraotual rights. 
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disidngoish as i. the Domestic; ii. the Fiduciaiy; iii. the chap.xii. 
Meritorions ; and iv. the Official, respectively. 

i. We have already discussed those rights ‘in rem/ i.e. Domwtic. 
against the outside world, which arise from tBe fiimily rela- 
tions, and have stated how such relations commence and 
terminate^; but from the same relations there arise also 
rights ‘ in personam,’ i. e. of one member of a family against 
another. Rights of this sort are of a somewhat undefined 
character, and their corresponding duties consist often in life- 
long courses of conduct rather than in lists of acts capable of 
accurate enumeration. In advanced systems sucli rights are 
only to a limited extent enforced by law, and that rather by 
permitted self-help than by judicial process. It may appear Husband 
questionable whether the rights of husband and wife can be 
reckoned among those which arise by operation of law rather 
than out of contract. It is however submitted that this is the 
true view. The matrimonial status is indeed entered upon, in 
modem times, in pursuance of an agreement between the 
parties, accompanied by certain religious or civil formalities ; 
but its personal incidents are wholly attached to it by uni- 
form rules of law, in no sense depending on the agreement 
of the parties, either at the time of the marriage or subse- 
quently. The effect of the contract, coupled with the other 
acts required by law, in producing a status, to which rights of 
definite kinds are incident, closely resembles that of a sale of 
property. In the one case, as in the other, the contractual 
act is complete, so far as its direct effects are concerned, when 
the status has been produced or the ownershii) changed. The 
necessarily resulting rights of the person newly invested with 
the status, or newly become owner of the property respect- 
ively, are the creatures not of the will of the parties but 
of fixed rules of law The rights of husband and wife are 

^ Supra, p. 146. 

* See the remarks of Hegel, Phil, dee Bechts, | 75, on the treatment by 
Kant, Bechtslehre, Werke, vii. p. 76, of marriage as an obligatory contract. 

The nature of marriage was diseussed in Niboyet v. Kiboyet, L. B. 4 P. D. 9. 
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CHAP. XU. summed up in the French code as follows: ‘les ^pouz se 
doivent mutuellement fid^lit^, secours, assistance. Le mari 
doit protection A la femme, la femme ob6issance A son mari. 
La femme est obligee d’habiter avec le mari, et de le suivre 
partout oCl il le juge A propos de r^sider ; le mari est obligd 
de la regevoir et de lui foumir tout ce qui est n&essaire 
pour les besoins de la vie, selon ses facultes et son 4tat^.’ 
The rights of a husband according to English law, as 
against his wife, seem to be that she should associate with 
him, in default of which he can petition for ^restitution 
of conjugal rights that her behaviour should not exhibit 
levity, in which case he might formerly have chastised her 
and may now restrain her liberty; and that she shall not 
commit adultery, in which case he may, by obtaining a 
divorce, deprive her of any claim to his society or support. 
A wife may also petition against her husband for ‘ restitution 
of conjugal rights^ but a decree to this effect is no longer 
enforceable by attachment 

and A parent acquires on the birth of a child a right, which 
he may enforce by moderate chastisement or restraint, of 
controlling his actions while of tender years. Under some 
systems a child has a right to be supported by his parents, 
and a parent to be supported by his children. Under the 
French Code, a necessitous son-in-law may insist on being 
maintained by his father-in-law^ ; but a judgment in accord- 
ance with this provision having recently been obtained from 
the French Courts, the American Courts refused to give 
effect to it in the United States, as being contrary to the 
policy of the law's of that country®. 

^ Code Civil, arts. 212-214. 

* There seems to have existed in the old French law a proceeding by whieh 
a wife might petition * pour ^tre embesoign^.* 

* In Weldon v, Weldon, L. B., 9 P. D. 52, the cases upon this subject were re- 
viewed, and an attachment was reluctantly granted by Sir J.Hannen; butby 47 
and 48 Viet. c. 68 disobedience to an order for restitution of conjugal rights 
is no longer punishable by attachment, but is a ground for judicial separation. 

* Code Civil, art. 206. 

® Journal de Droit Int. Priv^, t. vi. p. 22. 
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The relation of guardian and ward is an artificial imitation obap. xii. 
of that of parent and child, and is entirely regulated by 
law. Another artificial relationship, that of ‘ patronus ’ and 
‘ libertus,’ is now obsolete ; as is, for most purposes, that of 
feudal lord and vassal. 

ii. Express trusts were in Roman law created only by an Fiduciary, 
act of a tcstamentaiy character. They were requests io the 
heir, or to a legatee, to hand over the inheritance, or portions 
of the property included in it, to the person intended to be 
benefited, and were resorted to in order to evade certain 
stringent rules which l^eset the institution of a legal heir and 
the bequest of legacies properly so called. 

According to the law of England, trusts may be created Tnwts. 
inter vivos as well as by testament, and their history is a 
curious one, beginning, like the Roman fidciepmmissa, with an 
attempt to evade the law. The Statutes of Mortmain, passed 
to prevent the alienation of lands to religious houses, led to 
the introduction of ‘ uses,* by which the grantor alienated his 
land to a friend to hold ‘to the use’ of a monastery, the 
clerical chancellors giving legal validity to the wish thus 
expressed. Although this particular device was put a stop to 
by 15 Ric. II. c. 5, * uses* continued to be employed for other 
purposes, having been found more malleable than what was 
called, by way of contrast, ‘ the legal estate.* Tliey offered 
indeed so many modes of escaping the rigour of the law, that, 
after several other statutes had been passed with a view of 
curtailing their advantages, the 2J lien. VIII. c. 10 enacted 
that, where any one was seised to a use, the legal estate 
should be deemed to be in him to whose use he was seised. 

The statute did not apply to trusts of personal property, nor 
to trusts of land where any active duty was east upon the 
trustee, nor where a use was limited ‘upon a use,* i.e. where 
the person in whose favour a use was created was himself to 
hold the estate to the use of some one else. There continued 
therefore to be a number of cases in which, in spite of the 
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* Statute of Uses/ the Court of Chanceiy was able to cany 
out its policy of enforcing what had otherwise been merely 
moral duties. The system thus arising has grown to enor- 
mous dimensions, and trusts, which, according to the defi- 
nition of Lord Haxdwicke, are ‘such a confidence between 
parties that no action at law will lie, but there is merely 
a case for the consideration of courts of equity^,’ are inserted 
not only in wills, but also in marriage settlements, arrange- 
ments with creditors, and numberless other instruments 
necessary for the comfort of families and the development 
of commerce 

Under a system of trusts, the person of inherence, ‘ fidei- 
commissarius,’ ‘cestui-qui-trust,* enjoys a right ‘in personam’ 
against the j)erson of incidence, ‘ fiduciarius,’ ‘ trustee.’ 

Very similar rights are enjoyed against executors, adminis- 
trators, ‘ heredes,’ trustees of bankrupts, and co-proprietors. 
Thus a legatee and a creditor of the estate of a testator have 
rights to be paid the amount of the legacy and the debt 
respectively by the executor. The creditor of a bankrupt has 
a right against the trustee in bankruptcy to be paid out of 
the assets. Co-heirs, or other joint owners, irrespectively of 
partnership, have rights against one another for the due 
management of the property ; and similar rights result firom 
the relation of proprietor and usufructuary, and from ‘ Bann- 
rechte®.* 

In many cases a fiduciary relation is implied by law. Thus, 
according to the law of England, where land is conveyed on 
trusts not yet declared, the alienee is a trustee for the alienor. 
So also the intending vendor of land, alter executing an 
agreement for a sale of it, holds it in trust for the intending 
purchaser, and a person in whose name property is bought 
with the money of another is trustee for that other. It is 

> 2 Atk. 6ia. 

^ By 39 Car. II. 0. 3. $ 9, an express trust rdating to land must be in 
writing. In Scotch law a trust is said to be ‘ of the nature of depositation.* 
ErriL. Inst. iii. tit. i. § 32. 

* Supra, p. 171 ; of. Savigny, System, iii. p. 338. ^ 
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a principle of English law that a trnst shall never fail for obap.xii. 
want of a trustee. 

Some of the above fiduciary relations are an obvious result 
of the acceptance of the view expressed in the maxim, ^ lure 
Naturae aequim est nemincm cum alterius ^etrimento et 
iniuria fieri locupletiorem'.’ Hence also the right of one who 
has paid money under a mistake to recover it back again, 
a right which in English law is expressed by saying that the 
causeless receiver is a ‘ trustee’ for the mistaken payer. In 
this and in a multitude of similar cases the money might bo 
recovered as having been * received to the use * of the person 
claiming it 

iii. According to Roman law, a ‘ negotiorum gestor,* or Meri- 
person who volunteered to render some necessary service to 
property in the absence of its owner, had a claim to be com- 
pensated by the owner for the trouble he had taken, and the 
owner had also a claim for any loss which had resulted from 
the interference of the ‘negotiorum gestor.' Of a similar 
character are the rights given by Englisli law to the salvors 
of ships in distress, and recaptors of ships which have been 
made prize by the enemy ; and to those who have supplied 
necessaries to persons who, being lunatics or in a state of 
drunkenness, were incapable of binding themselves by con- 
tract^. ‘This title to indemnity,' says Bentham, ‘ is founded 
upon the best reasons. Grant it, and he by whom it is 
furnished will still be a gainer ; refuse it, and you leave him 
who has done the service in a condition of loss. Such a 

' Dig. L 17. p. ao6 ; cf. Savigny, Obligaiionenrecht, i. p. 26. 

* See the long note upon the common count for ' mon^ had and received ' 
in Bullen and Leake's ' Precedents of Pleadings.* 

* As to lunatios, see Baxter v, PortsmouUi, 5 B. and C. 170. In Gore 
▼. Gibson, 13 M. and W. 623, Pollock, C. B., said : * A contract may be implied 
1^ law in many cases even where the other party protested against any 
contract. The law says he did contract because he ought to have done so. 

On that ground the creditor might recover against him when sober for 
necessaries supplied to him when drunk . • . the law makes a contract for the 
partieiL* 
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OBAP. xn. regulation is less for the benefit of him who receives the com- 
pensation than for the benefit of those who need the service. 
It is a promise of indemnity made beforehand to every man 
who may have the power of rendering a burdensome service, 
in order that a prudent regard to his own personal interest 
may not come into opposition with his benevolence. Three 
precautions must be observed in arranging the interests of the 
two parties. First, to prevent a hypocritical generosity from 
converting itself into tyranny, and exacting the price of a 
service which would not have been accepted had it not been 
supposed disinterested. Secondly, not to authorise a mer- 
cenary zeal to snatch rewards for services which the person 
obliged might have rendered to himself, or have obtained 
elsewhere at a less cost. Thirdly, not to suffer a man to be 
overwhelmed by a crowd of helpers, who cannot be fully 
indemnified without counterbalancing by an equivalent loss 
the whole advantage of the service^.* 

Official. iv. Any member of the community who becomes entitled 
by circumstances to call upon a public official to exercise his 
functions on his behalf, acquires thereupon a right ‘ in per- 
sonam’ against such official to that effect. This right, in so 
far as it is enforceable by action against the official, is a private 
law right. Such rights are enforced in English law against 
all ministerial officers, as collectors of customs, registrars of 
births, bishops, lords of manors, sheriffs, or postmen^; but 
high officials, such as the Postmaster -General, are not 
responsible for the negligence of their subordinates. 

In Roman law, a suitor had a right, enforceable by action, 
that a judge should decide his cause properly. The judge was 
liable * si litem suam fecerit,’ and this was the case when he 
gave a wrong decision, either corruptly, ‘ si evidens arguatur 
eiuB vel gratia vel inimieitia, vel etiam sordes^,’ or from 
ignorance, * licet per imprudentiam According to the law 

^ Dumont’s Theory of Legislation, Hildreth’s translation, p. 191. 

* See Adiby v. White, 1 Smith, L. C. 

• Dig. V, 1. 15. • Dig. jdiv. 7. 5. 
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of England, however, no person holding a judicial office, be chap. xn. 
he judge, juryman, coroner, or arbitrator, unless he exceeds 
the bounds of his authority, is liable for his judicial acts. 

Special duti^ are sometimes imposed on particular classes 
of persons, in which case any individual who has a right to 
call for the performance of those duties possesses a right * in 
personam’ against the person upon whom such performance 
is made incumbent. Thus, according to English law, an 
innkeeper, having room in his inn, is bound to receive every 
w'ell-conducted traveller who is ready to pay for his enter- 
tainment, and a ‘common carrier* is bound to convey all 
suitable goods for which he has room and the carriage of 
which is duly paid. Duties of this sort arc often created by 
statute. So, it having been enacted that shipowners must 
beep medicines on board for the crew, it was held that any 
sailor who suffers from a neglect of this duty may sue for the 
damage he has sustained Under the Lands’ Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, and similar statutes, a relationship of 
vendor and purchaser may bo constituted without the con- 
currence of the owmer of the land, by the exercise of the 
compulsory powers conferred by these acts upon railway and 
other companies 2. The desirability has been suggested of 
recognising a right, which, if recognised, would belong to 
the class now under consideration, but is probably unknown 
to any system of law. ‘ When a person is in danger, why,’ 
asks Bentham, ‘ should it not be the duty of every man to 
save another from mischief, when it can be done without 
prejudicing himself, as well as to abstain from bringing it 
on him®?’ 

Under the head of rights available against a definite Torto 

, ^ , foundod on 

person, which person is specifically ascertained before any oontract. 


' Conch V. Steel, 3 E. and B. 415 ; sed vide Atkinson v, Newcastle Water- 
works Co., L. B. 3 Ex. Div. 441, 

* Cf. Lord J nstice Fr7*8 Specific Performance of Contracts, and edit. p. 48. 
’ Works, i. p. 148. 
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OHAF.Xn. 


Ex Con- 
traotu. 


infringement of the right, one might be tempted to place 
those rights the violations of which have sometimes been 
called in English law ‘ torts foimded on contract.* Actions 
against surgeons for want of skill, against carriers for want 
of care, and the like, have sometimes been treated as if 
brought in pursuance of a right existing against persons pur- 
suing such vocations, independently of any contract. It has 
been said, for instance, that * the right which a passenger by 
railway has to be carried safely does not depend on his having 
made a contract, but that the fact of his being a passenger 
casts a duty on the Company to carry him safely^.* The 
simjder, and it is submitted, the truer view, would be to treat 
all such rights as contractual. What is called, with reference 
to carriers, the ‘ custom of the realm,* is really a term implied 
by law in the contract of carriage. Any one taking a railway 
ticket knows, or is presumed to know, what interpretation 
is put by the law upon the agreement with the Company 
into which he enters by the simple act of taking a ticket. 
He knows that, in return for his money, the Company not 
only undertakes to put him into a train and to start it for 
its destination, but also undertakes by all reasonable pre- 
cautions to ensure his safety during the journey. If, through 
the negligence of the Company, what is called an accident 
occurs on the road, and the passenger’s leg is broken, he may 
frirly say that the Company is just as much guilty of a 
breach of their contract with him as if they had stopped 
their train half way, and had told him that he must accom- 
plish the rest of the distance as best he could. 

II. By far the most important class of rights 4n personam’ 
are those which arise from that particular species of act 
which is called a * Contract.’ We have already explained 
that acts w^hich are directed to the production of a legal 
result, ‘ Bechtsgeschafbe,* may be either one-sided, when the 

' Per Bbokbum, J., in Aiutin v. Greet Western Railway Co., L. R. a 
Q B. 447. 
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will of one party only is active, or two-sided, when there is 
a concurrence of two or more wills in producing a modifica- 
tion of the rights of the parties concerned. Such a two- 
sided act, having for its function the creation of a right, is 
a ‘Contract,’ in the widest sense of that tern?, in which it 
would include not only the creation of rights ‘ in personam ’ 
but also assignments of property, marriage, and other transfers 
or creations of rights ‘ in rem 

Thus if a man goes into a shop and buys a watch for ready 
money, a contract lias taken place. The watchmaker and his 
customer have unitcKl in a concordant exjiression of will, and 
the result has atlocted once for all their legal rights. The 
customer has become owner of the watch, and the watchmaker 
of its price, and the transaction is at an cmd. Ihit suppose* 
that, inst(*ad of the instantaneous sale of the watch, the agrec*- 
ment had boon meri*1y for its purchase at a. future day, in this 
case also there is a contract, but the righti to which it gives 
rise is not a vested right of ownership in the watch, but an 
outstanding, or continuing, right in the customer to buy it 
at the time and for the jirice agreed ujion, with a correlative 
right in the shopkce}icr to receive the price in due eoiim*. 
Tn the former ease, the contract has given rise to rights ‘ in 
rem,’ and in so doing its force is instantaneously spent. In 
the latter case, the results of the contract arc deferred. It 

* Supra, p. 102. So in Knj'liHh law ' c'mtr.act of palo ’ ip U8e»l to clcHcribc both 
a Bale out and out, or, ap it ii BonictiineH doHcribed, * a bar^n and sale,* and 
a contract to Roll. A piniilar ainbi<^uity lurkfi in the term ' inarriHgo contract,' 
which may denote either tho contract of marriage, or a contract to marry 
hereafter. Tlie term is Bometimep employed in a very iiiiRleadin^r manner. 
Thus, by 'The Married Wfunenw Property Act, 1882,* it iB jirovided that * the 
word ''contract'* in thie Act shall include the acceptance of a triiPt, or of 
the office of executrix or administratrix.* So it has been held that the incor- 
poration of a College is a * contract,* and therefore, under the Constitution of 
the United States, cannot be interfered with. Dartmouth College r. Wood- 
ward, 4 WTieat. 518. 

On the neceseity of acceptance for complete alienation in Boman law, see 
supra, p. 175. In English law acceptance is not neoepBary. See Bailer and 
Baker's Case, 3 Rep. 25, Thompson r. Leach, 3 Mod. 396, and Siggers v. 
Evans, 5 K and B. 367. 
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produces merely claims, or rights * in personam,’ which con- 
tinue to be operative till the thing agreed upon is per- 
formed. 

We are concerned in the present chapter only with that 
narrower, an^ more usual, sense of the term (iontract, which 
restricts it to signify such a two-sided act as gives rise to 
rights ‘ in personam 

In this sense it is defined by Savigny as ‘the union of 
several in an accordant expression of will, with the object of 
creating an obligation l)etween them ^ ’ by an old English 
authority as ‘a speech between two parties whereby something 
is to be done^ by Pothicr as ‘Tespece de convention qui a 
pour objct dc former quelque engagement * ; ’ by M. Ahrens 
as ‘ Ic consentemcnt exprime de plusieurs personnes k TefTet 
de cr^er entre elles un rapport obligatoire sur un objet de 
droit ‘When,’ said Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, ‘both 
parties will the same thing, and each communicates his will 
to the other, with a mutual engagement to carry it into 
eflect, then an agreement or contract between the two is 
constituted It is an expression of agreement entered into 
by several, by which rights ‘in personam’ are created available 
against one or more of them. 

It is necessary carefully to distinguish between the two- 
sided act itself and the results to which it gives rise. The 
act alone is the contract, the resulting contractual relation is 
quite a different thing ; although, from the want of an appro- 
priate tominology, the two things are sometimes confused 
with one another in English law. Thus we talk of ‘assigning 
a contract,* w'hile w^hat is really meant is the assignment of 
the rights and liabilities which arise out of the contract. In 
the language of Roman law, the two ideas are distinguished 

^ This is by some writers msintaiiied to be the only proper sense of the term, 
e. g. Vnngerow, Fand. i. § lai. An * Obligatorische Vertrsg* is sometimes 
also described as a * Schuldvertrag.* 

* Obligationenreoht, ii. p. 8 ; of. Pnehta, Inst. iii. p. 89. 

* The Mirrour. * Oblig. art. 1. * Conrs, ii. p. sa6. 

* Haynes e. Haynes, z Dr. A 433. 
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with the utmost precision. The 'contractus’ is one thing, obaf. xix. 
the ‘ obligatio ex contractu ' is another. 

It has been paradoxically maintained by more than one^o^- 
writer of eminence that no assistance should be given by law 
to the enforcement of agreements, on the ground tliat they 
should be entered into only with those whoso honour can be 
trusted ; and the laws of Charondas and of the ancient 
Indians are stated to have proceeded upon this principled 
The contrary view, embodied in the maxim, ‘{>acta sunt 
servanda,* Kvpia ctrat o ti av iTfpos kripip 6poXoyi]cr^ even 
a{)art from such solemnities ns we shall liavc occasion shortly 
to mention, has, it is hardly necessary to say, long ago 
received the adhesion of the civilised world. 


The State lends its force Ic assure the performance of those 

promises of which it thinks fit to take cognisance. This it 

endeavours to do by putting some sort of- pressure upon the 

will of the promisor, which is therefore indubitably so far 

subjected to the wdll of the promisee. The fact that the 

pressure thus applied may often fail of its effect has given rise 

to an ingenious inversion of the theory" of contract. According 

to Mr. Justice Holmes, a contract should be regarded as ‘the Mr. Justice 

” Holmes* 

taking of a risk.* The i>romisor undertakes either to i)erform theory, 
or to be liable in damages, whichever may be most convenient 
for him But, as the able advocate of this view is compelled 
to admit, ‘ w^hen i>eople make contmets they u-sually contem- 
jdate the performance rather than the breach ; * nor can it be 
seriously maintained that the performance of a contract is 
more optional than that of any other legal duty. Libel or 
assault, equally wdth breach of contract, are possible to any 
one who is prepared to be answerable in damages for the 
indulgence of a taste for defamation or violence. 


^ OZroi ydp wapaxfnjfM irc Aci;ovff( 9 id 6 vai teal Idv 64 ns v«rrci/|7, 

fiil iitvai Ziieriv, avrdy yAp alriay tJvai rris dihicias, Stob. Flor., tit. 44. 21 ; 
Strabo, xv. p. 709: cf. Ariit. Eth. Nic. viii. 15. 6,ix. i. 9. 

* Demosth. in Euerg. p. ix6a. 'Quid enim tarn congrunm fidei hninanaa 
qnam ea quae inter eos placuemnt servare t* Dig. ii. 14, 1. Cf. Puflendorf, 
De Off. H<»niniB et Civis, i. c. 9. § 3. * The Common Law, p. 301. 

P 2 
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CHAP. xiT. An obligatory contract is, as we have seen, a species of 
Savigny*! agreement. But many agreements produce no legal effect 
a*^ntrL^ upon the relations of the parties one to another. It will 
therefore be necessary to enquire more minutely into the 
characteristics* of those consensual acts which are recognised 
by law as giving rise to obligations. 

Savigny’s analysis of contract, substantially accepted by 
the majority of the more recent German authorities, is to the 
following effect. Its constituent elements are, he says: 
(i) several parties, (ii) an agreement of their wills (sie miissen 
irgend Etwas, und zwar Beide dassell)e, bestimmt gewollt 
haben), (iii) a mutual communication of this agreement (sie 
mussen sich dieser Uebereinstimmiing bewusst geworden 
seyn, das heisst dcr Wille muss gegenseitig erklart worden 
seyn), (iv) an intention to create a legal relation between the 
]mi*ties ^ 

Ih con- point only does this analysis seem open to criticism, 

icusug ^ contract is not entered into unless the 

iieoeasary ? 

wills of the j)arties are really at one? Must there be, as 
Savigny jmts it, ‘ a union of several wills to a single, whole 
and undivided will^?’ Or should we not rather say that here, 
more even than elsewhere, the law looks, not at the wall itself, 
but at the w ill as voluntarily manifested ^ ? When the law 
enforces contracts, it does so to prevent disappointment of 
well-founded expectations, which, though they usually arise 
from exjOTssions truly representing intention, yet may occa- 
sionally arista otherwase. 

If, for instance, one of the parties to a contract enters into 
it, and induces the other party to enter into it, resolved all 
the while not to i)erform his \yart under it, the contract wall 
surely be good nevertheless. Not only will the dishonest 
contractor be unable to set up his original dishonest intent 
as an excuse for non-performance, but should he, from any 
change of circumstances, become desirous of enforcing the 
agreement against the other party, the latter will never 

* Sjgtem, p. 308. • Ib. p. 309. > Cf. lupra, p. 99. 
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be heard to establish, even were he in a position to do so by crap. xn. 
irre&agable proof, that at the time when the agreement was 
made the parties to it were not really of one mind. 

This view, opposed as it is to the cniToi^ of authority The older 
from Javolenus ^ to Mr. F. Pollock ® and Sir W. Anson \ was 
originally put fonvard with some diffidence. It is now restated 
wdth more confidence, since English friends who were at 
first decidedly opposed to it are converts to its truth, while 
a similar view, after having been, as it seems, for some 
years academically debated in Germany, has definitely come to 
the surface in the important work of Professor Leonhard 
Indeed when the question is once raised it is hard to see how 
it can be supposed that the true eomensua of the parties is 
within the province of law, which must needs regard not the 
will itself but the will as expressed, taking care only that th(» 
expression of will exhibits all those characteristics of a true act 
w'bieh have already been enumerati^d ^ 

An adequate discussion of the extent to which a contract Reasonu 
demands for its validity a true union of wills, would l)e out injr from it. 
of place in the present work, which can attempt only to 
indicate the nature of the problem and the general character 
of the arguments by which one or other solution of it may 
be supported. The language of systems of i)ositive law ujk)!! 
the point is generally ambiguous, nor is this to be wondered 
at. The question is practically a new one. The process of 
giving effect to the free acts of the parties to a contract, 
rather than to the fact that certain rigidly defined formalities 


^ * In omnibus rebus quae dominium transferunt, concurrat oportet afiectus 
ex utraque parte oontrahentium.* Dig. xliv. 7. 55 ; cf. xiv. z. 3. 

* * There must be the meeting of two minds in one and the same intention.' 
This he admits may be a mere inference of facts which must be proved, and in 
some cases may not be disproved. * Under certain circumstances the law of 
evidence does not allow a party to show that his intention was not in truth 
as he made it appear.* Contract, p. 3. 

’ Principles of the English law of Contract, p. a. For a criticism of the 
views of the present writer upon this question, see pp. zo-;i3 of the second 
edition of Sir W, Anson's work. 

* Der Ixrthum bei nichtigen Yertragen, Berlin, 1882-83. * Supra, p. 89. 
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CHAP. xn. have been complied with, has lasted so long that legal 
speculation has only recently began to analyse the &ee act 
itself into its two Victors of an inner will and an outward 
expression, and to assign to one or to the other a dominant 
place in the theory of contract. 

^man Jugt as the Romans used, without analysing them, the terms 
‘velle,* ‘consensus,’ ‘sentential,’ so the modem Codes, though 
some appear to look rather to the inner will ^ others rather 
to its outward expression as a rule employ language which 
is cn])able of being interpreted in either direction. 

English The same may be said of the English cases. In these 
one constantly meets with such phrases as ‘between him 
and them there was no emsewtus of mind,’ ‘ with him they 
never intended to deaH;’ hut one also meets with much 
that supports the view of the question which we venture to 
hope may ultimately commend itself to the Courts as being 
at once the most logical and the most favourable to the 
interests of commerce. The class of cases in which this 
view may be traced may be said to commence with that of 
Pidard v. Sears, decided in 1 838 and the principle which 
they involve was thus stated by Chief Baron Pollock in 1859 : 
‘ If any person, by a course of conduct or by actual expres- 
sions, BO conducts himself that another may reasonably infer 
the existence of an agreement or licence, whether the party 
intends that he should do so or not, it has the effect that the 
party using that language, or who has so conducted him- 
self, cannot afterwards gainsay the reasonable inference to be 
dra^m from his words or conduct®.* Still clearer was the 

^ See Leonhard, i. p. 11; but on the other hand Windecheid and Zitelmann, 
as cited, inpra, p. 99. 

* £.g. the Code CiAdl, art. 1109; the Codice Civile, arte. 1108, xiio; the 
Codei of Pnusia, §$ 4, 5 a- 5 < 5 , 75 - 79 » Saxony, §{ 91, 95, 843, 844; and of 
Zurich, ( 936. 

’ £. g. the Austrian Code, art. 871 ; the Swiss Code f^d^ral dec Obligations, 
art I. 

* In Cnndy c. Lindsay. L. R 3 App, Ca. 459. 

* 6 A. and £. 475 ; cf. Freeman v. Cooke, a 654. 

* ComiBh e. Abington, 4 H. and N. 549. 
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langnage held in 1871 in the cage of v. when crap. xn. 

Mr. Jnstice Blackburn said: ‘If, whatever a man’s real in- 
tention may be, he so conducts himself that a reasonable man 
would believe he was assenting to the terms p^posed by the 
other party, and that the other party on that belief enters 
into the contract with him, the man thus conducting himself 
would be equally bound as if he had intended to agree to the 
other party’s terms 

In other words : the legal meaning of such acts on the newer 
. , theory 

part of one man as induce another to enter into a contract 

with him, is not what the foimer really intended, nor what 
the latter really supposed the former to intend, but what a 
‘ reasonable man,* i. e. a judge or jury, would put upon such 
acts This luminous princiido at once sweeps aw^ay the in- 
genious speculations of several generations of moralists while 
it renders needless long lists of subtle distinctions which have 
been drawn from decided cases 

The tmth and practical importance of this view are con- w 
firmed by the generally received rules as to contracts mode rules m to 
by post ; where the (piestion, whether or no the contract is 
made, turns, as we shall see not on the coincidence of the 

agency 

wdlls of the parties, but on the fact of their having exchanged 
expressions of intention: and by the law of Agency; since 
the liability of a principal continues not merely so long as he 

* L. R. 6 Q. B. 607. Cf. Carr v. London and N. W. Co., L. R. lo C. P. 

317. In Scott V, Littledale, 8 E. and I). 815, the oontmet was held good, 
although the vendor had by mifitake shown a wrong sample. See also Leake, 

Contract, p. 1 2. 

* Mr. Schuster in a veiy able article * Der Vertragsschluss naoh Englisohexu 
Rechte,* in the Archiv fllr Handels- u. Wechselrecht, xlv. p. 324, seenui to 
think that according to these cases it is necessary that the expression of will 
should be accompanied with an intention that it should induce the other 
party to act, and that the other party should, with a knowledge of this inten- 
tion, undertake so to act. 

* * It may well be in contracts that a man may be bound to a meaning 
whidi demonstrably was not his.’ Leonhard, i. p. X19. 

* £.g. Grotius, De I. B. et P. in. 23. 4; Paley, Moral Phil. vol. L c. 5 ; 

Austin, ii. p. 13 $. 

* R g. the rules set forth by Sir W. Anson, Contract, p. 32. 

* Infra, p. 219. 
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OHAF. XII. continues mentally to empower his agent to act for him, but 
also so long as he has not, to the knowledge of third parties, 
revoked the agent’s authority^. 

and in con- Nor is there any inconsistency between this view and the 
wi^^the ^ ell established effect of what is known as ‘ essential error ’ 
uaBtlike I>reventing a contract from coming into existence. When 
such error is present, it is no doubt true to say ‘ non videntur 
qui errant consentire 2.* All liability under the apparent 
agreement may be repudiated, and any payments made in 
pursuance of it may be recovered back. But we shall find 
that even here the failure of the contract is due not to the 
iwychological fact of mistaken belief, which, as has been well 
observed, is a mere * dramatic circumstance^,’ but to other 
i^auses, which may be reduced to tw'o. (1) The language 
employed is such as under the circumstances is meaningless, 
either from referring to an object not in existence, as in 
the ease of the sale of a cargo of corn, suj)posed to be on 
its homeward voyage, while in reality it had become so 
heated that it had been unloaded and sold^; or from am- 
biguity, as in the case of the sale of a cargo of cotton 
‘ to arrive ex Peerless from Bombay,’ whereas there were 
two ships, either of which would have answered the de- 
scription^. (2) The true meaning of the mistaken party 
is, or might lx?, known to the other party. This will cover 
the cases of ‘ error in persona,’ ‘ in corjx)re,’ ‘ in negotio,’ &c., 
as, for instance, the ease where a customer sent an order 
for goods to a tradesman with whom he had been accustomed 
to deal, but w ho had disposed of his business to a successor, 

* lufra, p. 

Dig. 1 . 16. 116; xliv. fs, 57. Cf. supra, p. 9S. 

“ Holmes, Common Law, p. 308. 

* Couturier r. Hastie, 5 H. L. 673. * Domum emi cum earn et ego et renditor 
oombusiam ignoremus. Nerva, Sabiuus, Cassius, nihil venisse, quamvis area 
maneat, peouniamque solutam condici posse aiunt.* Dig. xyiii. i. 57. 

^ Raffles e. Wiohelhaus, a H. and C. 906. The judgment in this case merely 
supports the plea, which sets out the facta and aven a difference of intention 
lietween the parties. Cf. * ai Stichum stipulatus de alio sentiam, tu de alio, 
nihU actum erit.’ Dig. xlv. 1, 83. i. 
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M’ho, having supplied the goods without any notification of chap. xii. 
the change, was not allowed to recover their price The 
question in these cases should always be : was the expression 
of one party such as should fairly have induccH^ the other to 
act upon it? If so, but not othenvise, it is in the interest of 
society that the loss should fall upon the former. 

We shall therefore treat of the constituent elements of Elements 
a contract as being: i. several parties; ii. a two-sided act by 
which they express their agreement ; iii. a matter agreed upon 
which is both possible and legal ; iv. is of a nature to j)roducc 
a legally binding result ; v. and such a result as alleets the 
relations of the parties one to another ; also, vi. very generally, 
either a solemn form, or some fact which affords a motive for 
the agreement. 

i. The very idea of a contract demands for its formation Partiosi. 
at least two parties, a ‘ promisor * and a ‘ promisee,’ who in 
Roman law are described as ‘debitor * and ‘creditor;’ which 
terms have however a more general apjiication. So it has 
been held that where one and the same comjiany liad two 
departments, one for insurance and one for annuities, an in- 
surance effected by the latter department with the former was 
a nullity^. The promisee must not be an ‘incerta j)ersona,’ 
e. g. ‘ the secretary for the time l)eing,’ but the offer may be, 
in the first instance, made to an unascertained member 
of a class, e.g. to the finder of a lost purse, whoever ho 
may be^ 

There may be more parties than one to either side of a Joint oon- 
contract, ‘plures rei,* ‘joint contractors;’ and these are, 

‘ Boulton p. Jones, 2 H. and N. 564; Boston Ice Co. v. Potter, 123 MaM. 

28. In such cases, as Leonhard says, * the essentiality of error depends en- 
tirely on the question whether the absence of error is made a cognisable con- 
dition of the transaction.* Irrihum, ii. p. 586. 

^ Grey o. Ellison, i Gift 438. 

’ Such a proposal is called in German * Auslobung.' The same principle 
applies to the offer of a prize, to announcements in railway time-tables, and 
to sales by auction. 
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CHAP. xn. according to the position which they occupy, either " correi 
credendi,’ ‘joint creditors,' or ‘ correi debendi,' ‘joint debtors.' 

Offer and ii* The two-sided act, expressive of agreement. This consists 

acceptance, ‘ J)olIicitatio on one side, and an acceptance on 

the other 2. One party expresses his readiness to be bound to 

a performance, and the other side expresses his acceptance of 

Accept- this readiness. An unaccepted offer creates no liabilities^. 

anco- The rules upon this subject are as follows : — 

ITncondi- i. The acceptance must unconditionally correspond to the 

offer. An agreement to buy a horse for fifty pounds is no 

acceptance of an offer to sell the horse for sixty pounds. 

Coiitompo- 2. The acceptance must be contemporaneous with the 
rsneouB. , , “*■ 

offer, which may therefore be withdrawn at any time before 
it has been accepted. So it has been held that a bidding at 
an auction is not bound till the hammer has fallen. ‘ An 
auction is not inaptly called a locus poeniteniiae. Every 
bidding is nothing more than an offer on one side, which is 
not binding on the other side till it is assented to 

Several subordinate questions arise with reference to this 
nile, sonic of them giving rise to very fine distinctions. 

Tacit revo- (a) How long does an offer which has not been expressly 
oSferT revoked remain o|)en ? It is in accordance with common sense, 
and has been so held, that an offer is intended to remain open 
only for a reasonable time. ‘When I offer anything to 
a person,' said Lord Cranworth, ‘ what I mean is that I will 
do that if you choose to assent to it ; meaning, although it is 
not so expressed, if you choose to accept it within a reasonable 
time The German Commercial Code keep an offer opn 

* * Pollicitatio est Bolius offerontis promiBsnm.* Dig. 2. n. 3 pr. 

‘ An offer, * Antrag,’ may Bometimes be confused with an enquiry about an 
offer, ' Aufforderung zu einem Antrage.* Vang. Pand. § 603. 

* nuda pollicitatione nulla actio nascitur.* Paul It. S. v. la. 9. But 
some curious exceptions to this rule were recognised in Roman law. Dig. 1 . 1 a. 
Ab to the effect of an unaccepted offer by deed in English law, see infra, 
p. aa;, n. 

* Payne e. Cave, 3 T. R. 148. 

* Meyn^l v, Surtees, i Jur. N. S. 737 ; of. Ramsgate Hotel Co. v, Montefiore, 
L. R. 1 Ex. 109. 
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only till an answer to it could liave been received in due chaf. xn. 
coursed 

(/3) Is an offer revoked by the death before it has been Bevocation 
accepted of the person who makes it? There^is some 
ference of view as to this result following from the mere fact 
of death, uncommunicated to the acceptor 
(y) When the parties are at a distance, is the intention of Contracts 
either party, or the communication of intention to the other g^^^nce. 
party, to be regarded ? This difficulty, which continues to the 
present day to exercise the ingenuity of the Courts and 
divide the opinions of jurists, was perceived and discussed by 
the earliest commentators on the civil law It arises chiefly 
with reference to acceptance of an offer, but also with 
reference to revocation either of an offer or of an acceptance. 

The views upon the subject are classified by German writers 
under three heads. According to the ‘ Aensseningstheorie * 

(‘ Declarationstheorie *), it is enough if an acceptance is 
posted ; according to the * Empfangstheorie,* the accept- 
ance must reach the offerer ; while according to the ‘ Ver- 
nehmungstheorie * (‘ Rescissions- Agnitions- Recognitions- 
theorie ’) it must actually come to his knowledge The 
French authorities are similarly at variance, Merlin for 
instance holding that the contract is complete on acceptance, 

Pothier that the acceptance must become known to the other 

^ Handelsgesetzbuch, ' art. 319. For a dccigion under this article, see 
Seuffort, Archiv, xxix. No. 60. 

* The Indian Contract Act requires communication. In English law the 
mere fact seems to be sufficient. See Dickenson v. Dodds, L. R. 2 Ch. D. 475. 

Some authorities would deny the existence of a contract, but would indemnify 
an ignorant acceptor. Windscheid, Pand. § 307. 

* On 1 . I of the title *De Contr. Empt/ (Dig. xviii. i), Accursius writes: 

* Item quid si antequam literae vel nuntius ad earn penreniant venditor re- 
nuntiat ? Quidam dicnnt non valere contractum. Sed Aid. dicit tenere, quod 
puto Temm.* 

« Windscheid, Pandekten, ( 306 ; of. Yangerow, Pand. $ 603 ; Baron, Pand. 

( aia. For a full and interesting discussion on the seyeral theories of 
diehiarazione, zpedizUme, and reeezione, see the Report upon the draft Code 
of Commeroe, presented in 1878 to the Italian Senate by the Minister of 
Justice, Hancini, pp. 1 15-143. 
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xii. party The English Courts, after a period of uncertainty, 
seem now to have arrived at conclusions which may^ be 
shortly stated as follows : An offer is irrevocable after it has 
been acceptc^l. Acceptance must be no merely mental act, 
but a communication to the proposer, which may however be 
sufficiently made by posting a letter containing it ^ although 
this letter be delayed^, or even fail altogether to reach 
its destination A revocation of an offer, despatched 
before, but reaching the acceptor after, the posting of the 
acceptance comes too late®. A revocation of an accept- 
ance, posted after, but reaching the proposer simultaneously 
with, the acceptance, probably prevents the foimation of the 
contract 

Our judges, it will be observed, refuse to give effect to 
the intention of one party unless actually communicated to 
the other, except that, in the ease of an acceptance only, they 
hold the posting of an acce])tance to be equivalent to such 
communication. They do not attribute a similar effect to 
the j)Osting of a revocation 

lliosc foreign jurists who, insisting upon a truly con- 
tinuing consensus of the ])arties, think that a proi)Oser may 
revoke at any moment before the acceptance reaches him, 
grant to the acceptor of a contract which may thus fail 
to come into being an indemnity for any loss which 
he may have sustained by the proposer’s ‘ culpa in contra- 
hendo 

The topic is dealt with in several of the modern codes 

^ Of. Dalloz, * Obligations/ No. 98. 

‘ Brogden v. Metropolitan By. Co. a App. Ca. 691. 

’ Adams v. Lindsell, i B. and Aid. 681. 

* Dunlop V. Higgins, 1 H. L. Ca. 381 ; Household Fire and Carriage Co. 
V. Grant, L. R. 4 £x. D. 316, where see the dissenting judgment of Bram- 
well, L. J. Cf. Tayloe r. Merchants Fire Insurance Co., 9 Howard S. Ct. 
Rep. 390. 

* Byrne v. Van Tienhoven, 5 C. P. D. 344. 

* Dunmore v. Alexander, 9 Shaw v. Dunlop, 190. 

^ Pothier, Contr. de Yente, § 3a ; Windscheid, Pandekten, § 307. 

* Indian Contract Act, § 4; HAndelgeBetxbnch, art. 3180321 ; the new 
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3. There are circumstances which, while they do not, like 
those already mentioned, by negativing the presence of what 
is often described as a consensus ad idem^ but would be more 
accurately described as a concordant expression of will, render 
the apparent contract void ah yet operate al flaws in its 

formation, rendering the resulting obligation voidable at the 
option of the party who is disadvantaged by it 

Where one party has IxHjn guilty of fraudulent misroi)resen- 
tation or concealment, he is not permitted to hold the other 
jiarty to his bargain. The rhetorical phrases of a vendor are 
not necessarily fraudulent, * simplex eommendatio non obligat,’ 
nor is tlic contract voidable unless it has been materially 
induced by the misrepresen tuition. A jnincipal is responsible 
for the fraud of his agent "What is known in English law 
as ‘ undue influence ’ is also held to make a contract voidable. 
This consists in acts which, though not fraudulent, amount 
to an abuse of the power which circumstances have given 
to the will of one individual over that of another. In some 
relations, such as that of solicitor and clicmt, or parent and 
child, the existence of this exceptional power is often pre- 
sumed, but its existence is capable of being proved in other 
cases also. 

Duress, wliich is another ground on which a contract is void- 
able, consists either in violence to the person, or in threatened 
violence of the same character, ‘ duress per minas.’ It will 
not be enough if the safety of a iron’s house or goods only be 
threatened, and the fear causc^d must be, as has l>cen said, ‘ not 
a vain fear, but such as may l>efall a constant man ; * ‘ vani 
timoris iusta excusatio non est 

Italian Codice di Commercio, art. 35 ; the new SwisH Code f^dral des Obli- 
gations, arts. 5-8. 

‘ On the distinction between void and voidable acts, cf. supra, p. 97. The 
French and Italian Codes seem to give to * essential error ' no higher effect 
upon a contract than they attribute to fraud and duress. Plato mentions 
duress, fraud and haste, as grounds for avmding a contract. Crito, 53 £. 

* On fraud as an infringement of a right 'in rem,' v. supra, p. 193. 

• Dig. 1 . 17. 184. Cf. supra, p. 90. 
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CEAP*xu. According to English law the fraud or duress of a third 
party has no effect upon a contract ; and this is the generally 
accepted rule as to fraud \ though not as to duress 
Mode of 4* The expression of agreement may be in writing, or by 
ezpreiaoii. ]^y gjgns, or merely by a course of conduct, in which 

last case it is called an ‘ implied contract In an old case, it 
was said, with reference to an unexpressed acceptance, ‘ your 
having it in your own mind is nothing, for it is trite law that 
the thought of man is not triable, for even the devil himself 
does not know what the thought of man is 

It must be expressed by the parties to one another ; but in 
developed systems of law it is not necessary that the parties 
May be by shall bo fece to face at the time. They may communicate, 

ftgAnti 

for the purpose of contracting, as well as for the purpose 
of otherwise affecting their legal relations, by letter, or by 
telegraph, or by mejins of a messenger or other go-between. 
This go-l>ctweon, when entrusted with a certain amount of 
discretion, is called an agent, or mandatory, and he acts by 
virtue of the authority, or ‘ mandate,' confided to him by his 
princijuiF. The giving of this authority on the one hand, 
and its acceptance on the other, constitute a special contract, 
resulting in mutual rights and duties betw^een the principal 
and the agent, which will have to be discussed hereafter. 
We are now only concerned with agents as being, for the 
purj>oses of all contracts alike®, ca})able of giving binding 
expression to the wdll of their principals. Each party to a 
contract may be represented by an agent. It is a universally 

* Though it is oriticised by some oonimentators on the French Code : see 
Dalioz, Rt^pertoire, s. v. * Obligation.’ 

* Dig. iv. a. 9. 1, ib. 14. 3; Code Civil, art. iiii ; Codice Civile, art. iiii. 

* It is necessary carefully to distinguish from this appropriate use of the 
term its use as descriptive of terms imported into a contract by the law (supra, 
p. ao8, infia. p. 232), and of a transaction to which the law chooses to attach 
the consequences of a contract, although it is nothing of the kind (supra, p. 200). 

* Per Brian, C. J., 17 Ed. IV, quoted by Lord Blackbom in Brogden u. 
Metropolitan Railway Co., L. B. a App. 69a. 

^ Supra, pp. 96, 101. 

* The ratification of the promise of an infant could not however, under Lord 
Tenterden’s Act, be made by an agent. 
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received maxim, that a person who at the time had nooHAP.xii. 
authority to act for another, may be retrospectively made his 
agent by subsequent ratification. ‘ Omnis ratihabitio retro* 
trahitur et mandato priori aequijiaratur'.’ 

An agent may in general be appointed Without any Authority 
formality, though in English law an agent to execute a deed 
must be appointed by deed, and for the purpose of binding his 
principal under the Statute of hVauds, sections i and 2 , must 
be apj)ointed in writing. Agency may also be implied from 
the acts of tlie principal, on the ground that if one j)erson by 
his acts represents another person to be his agent, he ought in 
equity to be liable upon the contracts into which third parties 
may enter on the faith of such a representation. A servant, 
for instance, who is in the habit of ordc*ring goods for his 
master on credit, may continue to bind his master after his 
authority has been withdrawn, with reference to third ])arties 
who have had no notice of such withdrawal. So the master 
of a ship is, in emergency, an agent to pledge the credit 
of his employer for the good of the ship. It has however been 
held that mere necessity does not, in geneial, create agency ; 
so a railway company is not liable for the fees of a surgeon 
who lias been called in by one of their station-masters to 
attend to the sufferers from an accident^. According to 
modem English decisions, a curious exception must be made 
to the ordinary rule of imiilied agency in the case of a wife. It 
has been held that a prohibition to her to order goods, though 
uncommunicated to her tradesmen, is sufficient to relieve the 
husband from liability for her purchases®. 

Agents are said to be ‘ general ’ when their authority is Agents, 
defined by their character or business, as in the case of factors, 
brokers, or partners ; or ‘ special ’ when their authority is 
limited by the terms of their appointment. No private in- 

> Cf. Bird V. Brown, 4 Ex. 798 ; Fleckner v, 17 . 8. Bsnk, 8 Wheaton, 363. 

* Coz V, Midland Railway Co., 3 Ez. 268. 

’ Jolly V. Bees, 19 C. B., N. 8. 628. The principle of thii case has been 
affirmed by the House of Lords in Debenham v. Mellon, L. B. 6 App. Ca. 24. 
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€BAP. xn. stractions, contrary to the usages of a general agent’s business, 
will limit the liability of his principal. It follows from the 
nature of agency, that a contract made by an agent is regarded 
as the contract of his principal, who alone therefore can as a 
rule sue or bfe sued upon it. The agent, having done his part 
by acting as the intermediary, drops out of the transaction 
If a man contracts avowedly as the agent of another but 
without authority, neither can be charged upon the contract, 
but the pretended agent is liable for the deceit 

PoBsibility iii. Tlic matter agreed upon must be both possible and 
legality, l^'^jally permissible. It makes no difference whether or no 
the impossibility l)e known to the parties. A thing is said 
to l)e impossible, not only * quod natura fieri non concedit,’ 
but also if it be practically out of the question, because it 
can only be accomplished at an unreasonable cost, e.g. the 
recovery of a ring which is known fo bo lying at the bottom 
of the sea; or if it imports to have a legal effect unknown 
1o the law. A contract to do an illegal act is equally void. 
So a sale of ])ork or wine is void according to Mohammedan 
Public law ^ ; and the law of England will not enforce a contract 

jwhey. of ‘marriage brokage*,’ or for assigning the salary of a 

public officer. Such contracts are sometimes said to be ‘against 
public |X)licy.* But this doctrine has been called ‘ an unruly 
steed ; ' and in a recent case the Master of the Rolls observed : 

‘ You are not to extend arbitrarily those niles which say that 
a given contract is void as being against public policy ; because, 
if there is one thing which more than another public policy 
requires, it is that men shall have the utmost liberty of 
contracting, and that their contracts, when entered into freely 
and voluntarily, shall be held sacred, and shall be enforced by 
courts of justice. Therefore you have this paramount public 

* For a list of the exceptions, retU or apparent, to this rule recognised 
in English law, see Mr. Dicey’s ParUes to an Action, pp. 1 34-1 43. 

• Cf. supra, p. 195. 

* HidAyah, ii. p. 439. 

♦ Cf. Cod. V. I. 6; Dig. xlv. 1. 134. 
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policy to consider, that yon are not lightly to interfere with <nup.xu. 
freedom of contract^.’ 

iv. The agreement must purport to produce a legally bind- Produoing 
ing result. Thus the acceptance of an invitatign to dinner, 
or an engagement to take a walking tour with a friend *in 
Switzerland, are no contracts 

V. It must be of a nature to produce a binding result upon On the re- 
the mutual relations of the parties ; therein differing from the parties, 
the agreement of a bench of judges, or of a board of directors, 
which has no reference to the relations of the judges, or 
directors, one to another. 

vi. No system of law will enforce as a contract any trans- Form or 
action which does not exhibit all of the five characteristics 
already described. Even when these are all present, the 
transaction will generally be treated as a 'nudum pactum,* 
unless it is either effected in compliance with certain pre- 
scribed formalities, or is the result of some underlying fact, 
which the Roman jurists called ^ causa.* First as to super- 
added formal itk*8^. 

I. It is a a topic of controversy whether ‘formal* o: Form. 

‘ informal * contracts are historically the earlier. Roman 
legal speculation seems to have derived the informal contracts, 
which were attributed to the ‘ ius gentium,' from a primitive 
state of "nature, formal contracts Indng regarded as later in 
date, because resulting from the idiosyncrasy of the Roman 
people. 

Recent investigators, after examination of a far wider 
range of facts than was formerly accessible, arc led to the 
conclusion that complexity, rather than simplicity, is the 
characteristic of primitive customs, and that the consensual 
kernel of contract has only gradually dispensed with the husk 

‘ Printing Company v. Sampson, L. R. 19 Eq. 465. 

* Ct Dig. ziv. 7. 3. ‘ Verbonim quoque obligatio constat si Intar 
hentes id agatnr : neo enim li per iocum pnta, vel demomitrandi intrileotoa 
eanaa ego tild dixero ** Spondee"? et to reiponderia ** Spondao,". naaoetur 
dillgatio.’ * Ot fopra, p. zoi. 
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CHAP. XU. of ceremonial with which during long ages it was almost 
identified. The evidence in support of this view is very 
strong, though it may be questioned whether its adherents 
have sufficiently noticed the fact that such bailments of every- 
day use as i^cdging and letting seem to have been made in 
very early times with no more formality than the mere transfer 
of the possession of an object, the ownership of which was 
probably notorious. 

A (Ivan- A solemn form, be it observed, has two distinct advantages. 

lagea o . place, it prevents the bargain from being rashly 

struck ; and in the second place, it facilitates the proof 
of what has occurred. The formal contract of the best 
ages of Roman law was the ‘ sti2)ulatio,’ or solemn question 
and answer, imitaiions of which may be found in the 
Marriage and Baptismal Services of the English Church. 
This, according to many writers, must have been a relic of 
a still mori» formal ceremony in w’hich the solemn words 
wore nc<*oin])anicd by the symbolic weighing of pieces of 
coppc'r in i.he i)rescnco of a balance-holder and five witnesses ; 
but ]\rr. W. A, Hunter has recently given good reasons 
for thinking that the ‘ stipulatio ’ was independent of, 
and as old as, the ‘mancipatio* itself'. It became usual 
to draw u]> a WTitten memorandum, ‘cautio,’ of the stipu- 
lation, and this was held to be presumptive evidence that 
the contmet bad l)een entered into. The restriction which 
originally jwevented a stipulation from being entered into 
by means of an agent was done avray with in the later 
legislation. 

Varieties Among the Teutonic conquerors of the Roman empire, it 
seems that su(?h contracts only were recognised as were either 
accompanied by a bailment, *re praestila,’ or entered into 
by means of a formality, ‘ fides facta,* ‘ W ette,’ ‘ Treugelob- 
niss,* consisting in the delivery of a wand, ‘festuca,* or 
similar object®. This was represented in later times by a 

* Homan Law, p. 352. 

* Bee tiie rrferenoes to Solun*8 ' BheschlSeMung * and ' Lex Salioa,' contained 
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shake of the hand, ‘ Handschlag,* ‘ Handsale.* Part Payment 
was represented by the ‘ Denier & Dieu,’ * Panm^e/ or 
‘ Weinkauf 

Besides these methods the old French cnstomaiy law recog- 
nised also obligation by a writing under seal -®. Just as the 
most solemn form known to the law of England is a deed, 
or document sealed and delivered. An agreement if thus 
entered into is called a ‘ specialty contract,’ while if made in 
any other way, even in writing, it is a ‘ simple * or * parol 
contract.’ As Homan law’ enforced a ‘stijmlatio^,’ so English 
law enforces a * specialty contract,’ without looking behind it 
to enquire into its cqnitablcness, or into the motives which 
caused it to be made ; although both sti]>ulations and deeds 
may he impeached on the ground of fraud, mistake, or duress^. 
The parties are also, as it is said, ‘ estopped ’ from denying 
the truth of tlic statements to which they have set their 
seals, and there is some authority for saving tliat a deed is 
binding even before it is accepted by the other i)arty®. 


in two articIcB by M. Esmein, *8nr le« contmtH dans le trJ‘B-ancien droit 
fran^aiH,* Noiiv. Kev. Hintorique, t. iv. p. 656, t. v. p. 21, whence are derived 
several of the statements in tlie text. See also JCssays in Anglo-Saxon X^aw, 

* ‘ Statiiiniiis quod omnis emptio ct venditio rata sit et fimm j>erpetuo, 
si facta fuvrit ciiiii denario Dei inrid'u^o ct rec;c‘()to.’ Stat. iiiimicip. de la ville 
de Salon (i 293). * P'niptio vel venditio non valet sine palinata, vel sine solutione 
pretii peculiari vel universali, vel sine rei traditione.* Cout. de Montpellier, 
cited by M. EHiiiein. 

* Beaumanoir, xxxv. i. 

’ The novel doctrine, that a stipulation needs a * causa,' is combated by 
Savigny, Obligationenrecht, ii. pp. 249-266. 

* * For a time, a man was Ixiuiid by his seal, although it was affixed 
against his will.' Holmes, Common I^w, p. 272, cit'ng Glanville, Britton, 
and other early authorities. In many States of the United States it is held 
that a mere flourish of the pen is a sufficient seal, and in some of them the 
distinction between sealed and unsealed instruments has been expressly 
abolished. Ib. p. 273. 

* Xenos ▼. Wickham, L. R. 2 H. L. 296, in which some earlier casei are 
cited. It may however be ho|>ed that this case may some day be expl^ned 
away. The doctrine to which it gives countenance has, not nnnatandly, been 
sUgmatised as * ein juristisches monstmm,* Scblossman, Der Yertrag, p. 1 50, 
died by Schuster, Archiv fUr Handelsrecht, xlv. p. ai. 

0. % 
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Ceitaiii agreements cannot . be made otherwiae than by 
deed^ 

The view that a merely consensual contract, which, says 
Bracton^ was not enforced in the king’s court, ^nisi ali- 
quando de gratia,’ ought to be recognised as legally binding, 
seems to be due to the canon law^. The customary civil 
law followed suit, enforcing at first promises under oath, and 
then promises generally, till Beaumanoir could assert, towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, ‘ Toutes convenences font 
A tenir et por ce dit on “convenence loi vaint^,” ezcepteds 
les convenences qui sont fetes por malveses causes^.’ 

A less solemn formality consists in the reduction of a 
bargain to writing. 

The * chirographa * and ‘ syngraphae ’ of Roman law, and 
the bills of exchange and promissory notes of modern Europe, 
must be made in this way, or they could not be made at all ; 
bub many agreements which might very well be entered into 
by word of mouth have Ix cn rendered by positive enactment 
void unless embodied in a written document. This has of 
course been done with a view to guard against deception 
and disputes. 

Increased freedom of contracting leads naturally to in- 
creasing diflSciilty in deciding whether a contract has been 
made or not. Hence in France the Ordonnance de Moulins, 

’ It has been given ai the reason of the sufficient character of a deed that 
it * imports consideration.' The statement is artificial on the face of it, and 
becomes doubly so when we rembuber that deeds were binding before the 
doctrine of consideration had been worked ont. See Sir W. R. Anson, Contract, 
P* 43 - 

* Fol. lOO a. Cf. GlanviUe, liv. z. c. i8 ; both cited by Mr. Pollock, Contract, 

p. 151. 

* See 0. I. X. 35 ; o. 3. X. i. 35 ; c. 13. X. a. i. On the early jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancex^ in matters of contract, see an article by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in L. Q. R. i. p. 171. 

^ Beaumanoir, says M. Esmein. knowingly puts a new meaning on thia 
phrase, which in the Assize of Jerusalem merely approves of assignment imUr 
moot of property to which the assignor's heirs would be entitled on his death. 
Nonv. Rev. Hist. t. iv. p. 683. 

* Coutume de Beauvoids, zuiv. a. 
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1566, ’poor obvier A la mnltiplication dee fiats que Ton a cBAp.xn. 
va ci-devant Sire mis en avant en jugement, stgets A prenve 
de tSmoins et reprocbes d’ieenx, dont adviennent plnsienrs 
inconvSnients et involutions de procAs/ prohibits proof by 
witnesses when the matter in dispute exceed^ 1 00 francs. 

Hence also the English * Statute of Frauds/ passed * for the TheSuiute 
prevention of many fraudulent practices, which are commonly 
endeavoured to be upheld by penury and subornation of 
penury/ renders void any contract for the sale of goods 
for the price of ten pounds and upwards, unless there be 
part delivery of the goods, or part payment of the price, 
or some note or memorandum in writing of the bargain 
made and signed by the parties, or their agents^. The same 
Statute, though it does not avoid the contract, allows no 
action to be brought on it until it has been written down 
and signed, when it makes an executor personally liable, or 
guarantees the debt of another, or creates a liability in con- 
sideration of marriage, or relates to an interest in land, or 
is not to be performed within a year^ An acknowledgment 
of a debt barred by the statutes of limitation must also be 
written and signed \ 

2 . Apart from those cases for which particular formalities Cauw. 
are reciuircd, every legally j)ermitted agreement is, according 
to French law, legally binding. Tliis view has long pre- 
\iiiled, and is expri»sscd in the old saying ‘ on lie les boeufs 
pas les comes et les hommes par les paroles^.* It is qualified 
only by the rule that the agreement must have a ‘cause,’ 
the precise meaning of which seems to be far from clear to 
the French commentators themselves 

* 39 Car. II. c. 3. 8. 17. * Ib. 8. 4. 

* 9 Geo. IV. e. 14. 8. 1 ; 19 A ao Vic. e. 97. s. 13. Cf. Code Civil, art. 134 ; 

Allg. Landrecht, i. tit. ▼. $ 131. 

* Loifld, Inst. OoQt. liv. 3. tit. 1 r^le a. He coDtinuee : ‘ aatant vaat ane 
aimple promeese ou ooDvenance qae les 8tipulationB du droit Romain.* 

* Co^ Civil, arts. 1108, 1131 ; Potbier, Oblig. art. 43. Bat see Bailee, 8.v. 

* Obligation,* No. 498, where we are warned against taking * cause’ to be 
equivalent to 'motif,* to ' ponrqaoi,* or to ' objet.* 
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Roman law only approximated, and that very gradually, 
to this point. It recognised but eight informal contracts, 
four of which, loan for consumption, loan for use, dej)Osit and 
pledge, were ^accomj)anied by a bailment ; while the other 
four — sale, letting, agency, and partnership — related to in- 
dispensable transactions of every-day occurrence. Other 
agreements, though never dignified by the name of contracts, 
were in later times enforced as ^ pacta vestita.’ All of these 
were accompanied by a ‘causa,’ which, though often con- 
sisting in part jH*rformance, was in effect only the mark by 
which an arbitrarily defined class of agreements were dis- 
tinguishable ; and agreements where there was no ‘ causa ' 
continued to be treated as ‘ nuda jMieta/ on which, though 
they might 1x3 ground for a plea, no action could be founded ^ 

The binding Ibrce of a mere agreement is limited in 
another way by the law of linglaud ; which recognises no 
promise, unless it 1x3 under seal, for which there is no ‘con- 
sideration.’ It has lx*en laid down by the highest authority, 
that, although * it is undoubtedly true that every man is, 
by the law of nature, bound to fulfil his engagements, it is 
eiiually true that the law of this country supplies no means 
nor affords any remedy to comjxl the performance of an 
agreement made without sufficient consideration. All con- 
tracts are by the laws of England distinguished into agree- 
ments by sjiecialty and agreements by jiarol ; nor is there 
any such third class as contracts in writing. If they be 
merely written and not sjxeialties, they are .parol, and a 
consideration must be ]>roved A ‘ consideration * has been 
explained to be ‘any act of the plaintiff from which the 
defendant, or a stranger, derives a Ixnefit or advantage, or 
any labour, detriment, or inconvenience sustained by the 

^ * Sed oum nulU sulet<t causa, prupter [praeter ?] conventionem, hie con- 
stat lion posse coustitui obligationem.’ Pit;, ii. 14. 7. 4. 

* Kann t. Hughes, 8 T. K. 550. After this decision it was impossible to 
admit of exceptions to the rule, as had been suggested by Lord Mansfield, 
in PillauB v. Ya^n \iierop, 3 Burr. 1663, in fayour of written mercantUe 
contracts. 
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plaintiff, however small the detriment or inconvenience may ouap. \ 
be, if such act is performed, or inconvenience suffered by the 
plaintiff with the assent, express or implied, of the defendant, 
or, in the language of pleading, at the special instance and 
request of the defendant The topic of consid^tion is one 
which is dealt with by the English and American Courts in 
great detail ; most of the rules a][)on the subject may, how- 
ever, be reduced to two principles. On the one hand, it is 
not necessary that the consideration be adequate : so when 
in consideration of receiving permission to weigh two boilers, 
a promise was given that they should be returned in good 
condition, the permission was held to be a sufiicient con- 
sideration ^ ; and where a person hsul undertaken gratuitously 
to carry for another, and deposit in a cellar, certain hogsheads 
of brandy, and he, or his servants, so carelessly performed his 
promise that some of the biandy was lost, it was held that 
the owner trusting him with the goods was a sufficient con- 
sideration to oblige him to a careful management On the 
other hand, the consideration must have some value. A 
promise, therefore, to perform an already existing legal duty 
is no consideration ; and a past fact, although it may bo an Pant con- 
induencing motive, can never be a good consideration, which ®‘^®* * * ^*^****^- 
must always be either j)rescnt (‘ executed ’) or future (‘ execu- 
tory’)^. It has indeed been truly observed that a considei'ation 
must always be present, since a future, or ‘ executory,* con- 
sideration consists in a present promise of the one party to 
do something in return for the present promise of the other 
party. 

In addition to the requisite's insisted on by law as essential 

* Per Undal, C. J., Lajthoarp v. Bryant. 3 Scott, 238. Cf. Currie v. Miea, 

L.R. 10 Ex. 162. 

* Bainbridge v. Finnstone, 8 A. A £. 743. 

* Cogga V. Bernard, 1 Smith, L. C. On tliiB case see Holmes, Commoii 
Law, pp. 196, 292. The principle upon which it proceeds has been acutdly 
criticised by Dr. Gmeber in the Law Quarterly Review, for January, 1886. 

* On the aUeged exception to this rule, supported by the case of Lampleigla 
▼. Braithwait, see Sir W. Anson, Contract, ch. ii. 
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to the Talidiiy of a contract, other modes of strengthening 
its obligation have been resorted to the contractors them- 
sdves. Some of these are of a sapematnral character, con- 
sisting in oaths, by which the Deity is as it were made 
a party to t 8 e bargain, and which are sometimes taken in 
consecrated buildings or in the presence of sacred objects. 
The desired effect is however now more ordinarily produced 
by getting third parties to guarantee the contract, or by 
giving property by way of security for its due performance 

Supposing a contract to have been duly formed, what is 
its result ? An obligation has been created between the con- 
tracting parties, by which rights are conferred on the one 
and duties are imi)08ed upon the other, partly stipulated for 
in the agreement, but partly also implied by law, which, as 
Bentham observes, ‘has thus in every countrj’' supplied the 
shortsightedness of individuals, by doing for them what they 
would have done for themselves, if their imagination had 
anticipated the course of nature^.* The nature of those 
rights and liabilities depends of course in each ease upon 
the s}>ocial character of the contract. 

Contracts have been classified upon many different principles. 
With reference, for instance, to — 

(i) Tlie number of parties on either side, they are ‘joint’ 
or * several ; ’ 

(a) Both parties, or only one, being bound to a perform- 
ance, they are ‘ unilateral ’ or ‘ bilateral ’ (‘ synallagmatic ® ’) ; 

(3) Special solemnities being or not being required for 
their formation, they are ‘ formal ’ or ‘ formless ; * 

(4) Their being entered into on their omi account, or 
necessarily presupposing some other contract, they are ‘ prin- 
cipal ’ or ‘ accessory 

(5) Their object being liberality or gain, they are ‘gra- 
tuitous ’ or ‘ onerous ; * 

‘ Vid. sopra, p. 187. 

‘ Works, iSi. p. 190. Cf, Hoadley ▼. Mableaiie, 10 Bing. 4S7. 

* ' £x uno ^tere constat oontraotns.* Big. six. 1. 1^. 29. 
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(6) Their being accompanied or not being accompanied cuap. xu. 
by the delivery of an object, they are ‘real' (‘bailments’) 

or ‘consensual;’ 

(7) Their depending or not depending upon an uncertain 

event, they are ‘ aleatory ' or not ; * 

(8) Their being conditional or unconditional. 

(9) They may also be classified with reference to the 
particular kind of benefit promised, e. g. exchange, rendering 
of services, &c. 

Most Codes go through the heads of contract seriafiMt Neglect of 
without attempting to arrange them upon any principle, 

The order of the French code, for instance, is the following : 
marriage, sale, letting, partnership, loan for use, loan for 
consumption, deposit, wagering contracts, mandate, surety- 
ship, compromise, pledge, ahtichrfese, hypothfeque This is 
hardly an advance upon the list of contrite incidentally 
given by Aristotle, viz. sale, loan of money, security, loan 
for use, deposit, letting for hire 

It is however not only possible, but instructive, to group 
the various contracts according to their natural affinities, 
which we shall now endeavour to do 

Contracts may be divided, in the first place, into those Clawifica- 
which are ‘ princii)al,’ that is to say, which are entered into adopted, 
without an ulterior object, and those which are ‘accessory,* 
i.e. which are entered into only for the better carrying out 
of a principal contract. 

I. Principal contracts may be subdivided into five classes, Principal, 
according as their object is, i. alienation; ii. permissive 
use; iii. marriage; iv. service; v. negative service; vi. 
aleatory gain. 

’ Code Civil, arte. 1387-3305. 

^ £th. Nic. V. 3. 13. Other divieione will be foand in Paley, Mor. Phil. i. 
p. t6i ; Hegel, Phil, dee Rechte, p. 119; Ihering, Der Zweok im Beoht, i. 

p. 13a. 

’ The need of eome reaeonable grouping may be inferred from the fact that 
Mr. Story, jnn., in his well-known work on Contracts, Tol. i. p. 75, divides 
them into i. bailments, 2, sale and warranty, 3. guarantee, 4. between land- 
lord and tenant, 5. between master and servant. 
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i. An alienatoiy contract may be a mere act of liberality 
on one side, or each party may intend by means of it to 
secure some advantage for himself. In the former case it is 
a contract to give ; in the latter, a contract to exchange. 

A contract^ to give is usually enforceable only in certain 
rigidly defined cases. Thus in England it must be entered 
into by deed, in France before a notary ^ ; in Roman law, 
though it may be made by word of mouth, it must be regis- 
tered if dealing with a value exceeding five hundred solidi 
In Roman law and the derived systems ungrateful conduct 
on the x^urt of the beneficiary would be ground for a rescis- 
sion of the gift. Liberality is also often restrained by the 
claims of the family, or the creditors, of the giver. Thus, 
according to the French Code, the father of one child cannot 
give more than half of his fortune to a stranger and a 
‘ voluntary ' alienation is not allowed by the law of England 
to defeat the claims of cnnlitors 

Gifts in eontein])lution of marriage, which is, in the lan- 
guage of English law, a ‘valuable' consideration, are not 
considered to be more liberalities. The rules therefore which 
regulate the x>^'(^^cnts made to the husband by means of the 
Roman ‘ dos,' and the x>resents made to the wife by means 
of an English jointure, or marriage settlement, are not those 
which would regulate merely ‘ voluntary ' agreements. 

The curliest form of Exchange, or commutative alienation, 
is Barter, in which one commodity is given for another. 
So the Greeks before Troy are represented as bartering brass, 
iron, hides, oxen, and slaves for wine^. The exchange of 
commodities for a price in money, which superseded this 
ruder form of dealing, ‘ quia non semper nee facile concurrebat, 
ut cum tu haberes quod ego desiderarem, invicem haberem 
quod tu accipere velles is Sale. After a long controversy 
between opposing schools of the Roman jurists, it was finally 


' Code Civil, art. 931. 

• Code Civil, art. 913. 

• U. vii. 47a. 


* Inst. ii. 7. a. 

* 13 Eliz. o. 5. 

* l>ig. zviiL I. 1. 
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settled that an agreement for barter, * permutatio,* was a chap. xii. 
ditferent contract from an agreement for sale, ‘emptio ven- 
ditio The latter is an agreement for the future transfer of 
the owneiship of property, ‘merx,’ in consideration of the 
payment, or an undertaking for the future payment, of a 
price in money, ‘ pretium.’ 

Special formalities have been im|>08ed upon contracts for 
the sale of certain kinds of property, such as ‘ res mancipi 
by Eoman law, and ‘ real property,’ and goods of the value of 
ten pounds and upwards by the law of England. The Anglo- 
Saxon laws directed every sale to be contracted before credible 
witnesses, and prohibited the sale of anything above the value 
of aorf. except in market overt. Subject to the observance 
of such formalities, where required, the contract is complete 
when the price is agreed upon ; and the vendor is bound to 
place the proj)erty at the disposal of the vendee, who is then 
immediately bound to pay the price, unless the sale was 
on credit. The vendor is usually protet^tod by being given 
a ‘lien* upon moveable property sold, i.e. a right to retain 
]>osses 6 ion of it till the price is paid. The law of England 
gives this further protection, known as the right of ‘ stojjpage 
in transitu,* to the unpaid vendor, that he is allowed while 
the goods arc still in transit and not delivered to the vendee, 
on hearing of the insolvency of the latter, to reclaim them 
and determine the contract. 

There is much divergence of view between dilTerent sys- Warran- 
terns of law as to the extent to which a vendor imidiedly 
warrants his title to the property sold or its quality. 

‘ The guarantee,’ says the French Code, ‘ which the vendor 
owes to the vendee is twofold. It regards, in the first 
place, the peaceable possession of the thing sold, in the 
second place, the latent faults of the thing, or its red- 
hibitory vices This is in general correspondence with 

^ Inst. iu. 23. 

* On the actual transfer of ownership, vid. supra, p. 175. 

* Art. 1O23. 
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CHAP. xiL the rales of Bomas law, according to which the vendor, 
though he did not undertake to make the purchaser owner of 
the property, did guarantee him against being evicted from 
it^, and also against all latent defects in the thing sold, 
on discovery of which the purchaser might proceed against 
him by the actions ‘ redhibitoria,* or ‘ qnanti minoris/ The 

law of England is more lenient to the vendor, its general 

principle being * caveat emptor.’ With reference to quality, 
the exceptions to this principle are very few. A warranty 
of title was at one time held to be implied by a feoffment, 

and the use of the words ‘ grant * or ‘ give ’ in a conveyance 

was treated as equivalent to a covenant for quiet enjoyment, 
but this construction has lately been negatived by Act of 
Parliament 

F<»r uBe. ii. Contracts for permissive use are : i . Loan for con- 
sumption, ‘ mutuum ; * 2 . Loan for use, ‘ commodatum ; * 
3 . Letting for hire, ‘locatio conductio.* 

M utnum. I . A Loan for consumption takes place when money or things 
‘ quae pondere, numero, mensurave constant,* sometimes called 
‘res fungibiles^,’ are given to a man on the understanding that 
he shall on a future day return to the giver, not necessarily 
the things themselves, but their equivalent in kind. Since the 
object given becomes the property of the borrower, the con- 
tract might be regarded as one of alienation. It is however 
practically one for use only, since either the identical object, 
or a similar object, has to be returned to the lender. The 
contract takes of course many forms. Thus money at a 
banker’s is a loan for consumption to the banker, to be re- 
turned when, and as, it is called for by cheques. The loan is, 
as a rule, gratuitous, interest not being usually due upon it, 

VBury. in the absence of special agreement. The highest amount of 
interest which may be agreed upon has very generally been 
fixed by law ; but the inefiScacy of thus attempting to protect 
borrowers against extortion was conclusively established by 

‘ Dig. xxi. a. 1. * 8 & 9 Viet. 0. 106. b. 4. * Sapra, p. 88. 
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Bentham, and the English usury laws were repealed by a ohaf.xh. 
Statute of the present reign ^ 

The sole duty of the borrower, in the absence of any liabiUty 
for interest, is to return objects of the same quantity and 
quality as those which he has received, and no excuse will 
avail him for the non-performance of this duty. 

2 . In a Loan for use, which is essentially gratuitous, the Commoda- 
duty of the borrower is to return the identical thing lent, and 

to use it in the meantime in accordance with the terms of the 
contract. He is not generally responsible for ordinary wear 
and tear, nor for loss by theft, but, since the contract* is 
wholly for his benefit, he will generally be exjHJcted to bestow 
great care upon the thing. 

3 . Letting differs from Loan for use in being for the Letting, 
advantage of both parties, since the hirer pays a rent, 

*merces,’ to the latter*. A hirer therefore is not bound, 

in the absence of express stipulation, to exercise the same 
care as is expected from a borrower. 

A lease of lands is usually accompanied by greater for- 
malities than a letting of moveables. If for more than three 
years, it must, according to English law, be by deed. Dif- 
ferent views are taken of the right of the hirer to sub-let ; 
of the effect of the accidental destruction during the term of 
the thing let ; of the extent to which the lessor guarantees 
that the thing shall prove suitable for the pur}>ose for which 
it is hired ; of the respective rights of landlord and tenant 
in the case of improvements effected by the latter, especially 
as to those additions to a building which English law calls 
‘fixtures,’ and with reg^ard to * emblements,’ or cro]>s which 
may be growing on the land at the expiration of the tenancy. 

^ 17 A 18 Viet. c. 90. 

* Under ' looeiio condaciio ' Bomsn law included not only the hiring of the 
ate of » thing, ' rei,* but the hiring of serriceB, ' operarum * (which we shall 
treat separately), and agreement for the doing of a given piece of work, 

' opens.* With reference to this laKt-mentioned application of the contraot, 
the usual terminology is inverted. The person for whom the work is to be 
done is the * locator/ the person who undertakes to do it is the * oondootor/ 

Ct Code Civil, art. 1 708. 
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iii. En^^fagements to many, ‘sponsalia^’ are easily dis- 
tinguishable from marriage itself. Just as an agreement for 
sale g^ves rise only to personal claims, while an actual con- 
veyance creates new real rights, so an engagement is a con- 
tract ‘ per V3rba de faturo/ creating a right * in jiersonam ’ 
to its fulfilment at the appointed time, while marriage is 
entered into ‘ per verba de praesenti,’ and creates a * status.’ 
The former is a true obligpatory contract such as those which 
we are now considering. The latter is a contract only in 
that wide sense of the term in which it may be applied to 
any agreement affecting the leg^al rights of the parties, but 
leaving no outstanding claims between them 

ITiis theory, developed by the canonists from the doctrines 
of Roman law, has at length superseded the theory of the 
Teutonic races which attached more importance to the be- 
trotlial than to the subsequent wedding. Betrothal, ‘ Verio- 
bung,* seems to have Injcn a sale of the woman by her 
guardian for a ‘pretium pucllac,’ ‘ Mundschatz,’ or ‘ Witthum.* 
This came to be represented by a liandsel, and was not paid 
over till the wedding, ‘Training,* actually took place. In 
later times the betrothal was the woman’s own act, and the 
luindsel was luiyable to herself^. 

The distinction between ‘ spousal ia* and ‘ matrimoninm * 
lias been to some extent obscured by another which divides 
actual marriages into ‘clandestine* and ‘regular.* A clan- 
destine marriage is one which rests merely on the agreement 
of the parties. The Christian Church, adopting from Roman 
law the maxim that ‘ consensus facit matrimonium,* though it 
stigmatised such marriages as irregular, because not made ‘ in 
facie ecclesiae,* nevertheless upheld them as valid, till the 
Council of Trent declared all marriages to be void nnless 
made in the presence of a priest and witnesses. Before the 

^ * Sponsalia funt mentio et repromisrio nuptianim futurarum.* Dig. xziii. 

I. 1. 

* Supra, pp. 175. 201. 

* See Baring-Gould, Germany, Present and Pest, p. 98, dting Friedberg, 
Verlobung und Trauung, 1876. 
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time of the Conncil, and after it in countries such as France obap. xir. 
and England where the decree in question was not received, 
either of the parties to a clandestine marriage * per verba de 
praesenti * could compel the other, by a suit in the ecclesias- 
tical court, to solemnise it in due form. It has been judicially 
stated that the English common law never recognised a con- 
tract ‘ per verba de praesenti ’ as a valid marriage till it had 
been duly solemnised ^ although it recognised it, under the 
name of a ‘ pre-contract of marriage,* a term which covered 
also promises ‘ per verba de future,* down to the middle of the 
last century, as giving either of the parties a right to sue for 
celebration, and as impeding his or her marriage with a stranger 
to the contract 

It has been much discussed whether an engagement to The action 
marry * per verba de futuro,* as disi inguished from an actual ofpro^©. 
marriage, whether ‘clandestine* or ‘regular,* ought to be 
enforced by law. It seems to have been the old practice in 
Latium for the father of a girl to enter into a stipulation 
w’ith her lover on which ho could bring an action Accord- 
ing to Roman law' the ‘ sj)onsalia * entered into by an aflianeed 
couple, without any formalities, could bo rejmdiated at will 
by either party, though if ‘ arrhae * had been given, the party 
which broke off the match w ould lose twice the amount It 
must how'ever Ije remembered that marriage itself could be 
dissolved with equal ease. Actions for breach of promise of 
marriage seem to have first gained a footing in England in 
the reign of Charles I, w'hen it w'as held that the promise is a 
* good * and not merely a ‘ spiritual ’ consideration, and that 
whether it be made to a man or to a woman®. Modem con- 
tinental law admits very sparingly of such an action. It is 

* R. V. Millifl, lo Cl. ft Fin., 655. 

3 These conseqaences were removed by 26 Geo. II. c. 33. 

» Gell. iv. 4. 

* * Alii desponsetae rennntiare conditioni et nnbere alii non prohibentnr.* 

Cod. V. 1. 1. Cf. Dig. xziii. 1, zziv. 2, zlv. 1. 134 ; Cod. Theod. iii 5 ; Frag 
Vet. 262. 

* Rolle Abr. 22 ; 2 Bolstr. 48. 
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• recognued by the Prussian Landrecht but expiessely denied 
by the code of Italy In the silence of the French code, the 
courts have expressed contradictory views upon the subject, 
but, according to the better opinion, interference with the 
freedom of nfAtrimonial choice being contrary to public policy, 
no action will lie unless the plaintiff has sustained a ‘ prejudice 
r 4 el V ai^d the Austrian code contains an express provision to 
this effect 

iv. The more important contracts for services are: i. for 
care-taking ; 2. for doing work on materials ; 3. for carriage ; 
4. for professional or domestic services ; 5. for agency ; 6. for 
partnership. Service of any kind may be to be rendered 
either gratuitously or for reward, the responsibility of under- 
taking to render it being considerably greater in the latter 
case than in the former. Thus the gratuitous contractor is, 
in English law, not liable for an omission to perform, and 
liable only for gross negligence in performing. 

I. Gratuitous care-taking of an object, commonly called 
* deposit/ is well defined as * a naked bailment of goods to 
be kept by the bailee without reward.’ Of this contract, 
' seciuestratio’ and the ‘ depositum miserabile,’ or ‘necessarium,’ 
are recognised as species by the civilians *. The former occurs 
when an object, the right to which is disputed, is placed in 
the custody of a third party, pending the decision of the dis- 
pute; the latter, when the deposit is made under circum- 
stances, such as fire or shipwreck, which leave the depositor 
no choice. Care-taking for reward is exercised, for instance, 
by warehousemen, wharfingers, the ‘ cloak rooms * of railway 
comjmnies, livery-stable keepers, and inn-keepers. The very 
extensive liabilities attaching to the last-mentioned class of 
depositaries by the English common law have recently been 
much reduced by Act of Parliament 

' Th. ii. tit. I. B8 75, 8a. * Art. 53. 

* i. e. it is held that the remedy, if any, is under art 1382 of the Code, and 

not under art. 114a. * Art 45, 46. 

* Dig. zvi. 3. 1 ; zziv. 3. aa ; Code Civil, arts. 1947-1963. 

* a6 and 27 Ylot 0. 41. 
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2 . A gratuitoiui contractor to do work upon materials cbap.xh. 
belonging to the other contractor ia usually liable only for Woric on 
gross negligence in the doing of it. If the contract be for 
reward, each of the parties is responsible to the other ibr the 
exercise of a high degree of care \ English law gives to the 
person who does the work a ‘lien* upon the article upon 
which he has done it till he has been paid for his trouble 

A gratuitous agreement to do work upon materials belonging 
to the contractor, for the benefit of another, would amount to 
a promise to give an article as yet unfinished. If the work is 
to be done for reward, as when a builder undertakes to con- 
struct a house or a t 4 iiior to make a coat, it may be questioned 
, whether the e(»ntraot is one of sale, or for the performance of 
services®, 

3 . A contract of carriage may relate to conveyance by land Carriage, 
or by sea, and to goods or to passengers. Cdrriers of goods, 
besides their duty to carry, share many of the responsibilities 

of depositaries, and especially of inn-keepers, in respect of the 
property confided to them. According to English law, a 
‘ common carrier * is bound to take all goods of the kind 
which he usually carries, unless his conveyance is full, or the 
goods be specially dangerous ; but may charge different rates 
to different customers. He is supj^osed to warrant ‘ safely 
and securely to cany,' and so is said to be ‘ an insurer * 
against all loss not immediately caused by ‘the act of God^ or 
the king’s enemies.' He is thus responsible, even though he 
is robbed, or the goods are accidentally burnt. By recent 

^ lliiB contract ie narrower than ' locatio conduetio operii/ which covers 
not onlj agreements for working upon materials, bat also for doing any 
definite piece of work, such as navigating a ship from one port to another. 

’ Snpra, p. 189. 

* Inst, iii 24. 4 ; Dig. adx. a. aa. a. Cf. Lee v. Griffin, i B. Sc S. 272. 

* See the remarks of Professor Pollock, (Tontraet, p. 381, on 'Act of God,* 
which he is unable to define more preobely \han as ‘ an event which, si 
between the partieif and for the purpose of the matter in hand^ cannot bo 
ddinitely foreseen or oonircUed ; * citing Bail^ v. De Grespigny, L. B. 4 Q. B. 

185. *Tis maior/ says Gains, 'qnam Graed Scot; 0 iau appdlsnt, non debei 
oondnctori damnosa esse^ si pins qnam tolerabile est laesi fnerint fimotns.* 

Dig. zix. a. 25. 6. 

B 
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legislation his right of limiting his liability by public notice 
has been much curtailed, while, on the other hand, he is no 
longer to be liable for the loss of very valuable articles, unless 
the sender has declared their value and paid a higher rate for 
their carriage accordingly. An ordinary common carrier may 
still limit his liability by a special contract, but such a con- 
tract, if made by a railway or canal company, must not only 
be signed by the sender, but must also be such as the Courts 
will hold to be just and reasonable. And a railway is not 
allowed to charge different rates to different customers 

The carriage of goods by sea is usually regpulated by a 
special contract between the ship-owner and the freighter 
called a ‘ charter party,* by which the owner is generally . 
relieved from liability for the act of God and the king’s 
enemies. Ilis liability has also been limited by a recent 
English statute to the value of per ton nor is he respon- 
sible for loss by fire, nor for very valuable articles unless 
declared and j)aid for specially®. The i)ayment to be made 
by the sender of the goods to the owner of the ship is 
called ‘freight.’ Curriers of passengers do not insure their 
safety, but are usually liable for injuries caused to them by 
neglect or unskilful ness. 

The liability of a gratuitous carrier would be similar to that 
of a gratuitous depositary. 

4. Each of the heads of service hitherto considered implies 
a ‘ bailment,’ or handing over of an object with reference to 
which some work is to be done. In professional and domestic 
services no bailment is presupposed, the undertaking being 
merely for the performance by one party of certain acts for 
the benefit of the other. Such an undertaking for reward is 
described in the language of Roman law as ‘ locatio conductio 
operarum.’ The exercise of certain professions was thought by 
the Romans to be of too liberal a nature to be capable of 
leading to a compensation in money recoverable by judicial 

^ See 17 and 18 Yici, e. 31, and later Aots. 

* 2$ and 26 Viet. 0. 63. 


' 17 and 18 Viet. e. X04. 
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pirooess. Advocates, teachers of law or grammar, philosophers, ohap. xii. 
sorveyoTs, and others were accordingly incapable of suing for 
their fees \ A similar disability attaches to barristers under 
English law to this day, and attached till a few years since 
also to physicians. Those who thus give theif aid gratuit- 
ously are, as a rule, free from liability for the negligent 
performance of their self-imposed task ; but a professional 
person, employed for reward, is held to guarantee that he is 
reasonably skilful and oom])etent, and can recover nothing for 
unskilful work 

The position of a domestic servant still exhibits traces of Pomestte 
the status of slavery out of which it undoubtedly has every- 
where been developed. A servant is usually entitled to his 
wages although prevented by sickness from doing his work. 

The rule of English law that a master is not in general liable 
for injuries which his servant may sustain in the course of his 
employment or which arise from the negligence of a fellow- 
servant has led, especially w^hen applied to the working of 
large undertakings, such as railways, to a good deal of hard- 
ship, and has recently been modified ^ 

5. We have already had occasion to consider how far the Agency, 
rights and liabilities of contracting parties may be affected by 
their contract being made through the intervention of an 
agent The rights and liabilities in question were those of 
the princi{)al contractors, as against one another, or of the 
agent in those exceptional cases in which, by the force of 
circumstances, he himself ac(piires the rights or incurs the 
liabilities of a principal. The questions which thus arise out 
of contracting by agency are of a wholly different character 
from those vrhich arise out of * the contract of agency/ which 
is the topic now to be discussed. 

^ * Non credidernnt veteres inter talem personam loeationem et oonduo- 
tionem ewe, sed magis operam beneficii loco praeberi : et id qaod datur ei ad 
remnnetrandom dari, et inde honorarium appelUuri.* Tig. xi. 6. 1 pr. 

* Cf. Swan Y. N. Brit. Austral. Co. 31 L. J. Hep. N. B. 437 ; Grill v. Qcinlf 
Iron Screw CoUiery Co. L. B. I C. P. 613. 

* Supra, p. 133. * Supra, p. 333^ 
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This is a species of contract for services, entered into, 
not between two principals, bat between a principal and his 
agent* The ondertaking of the agent, ^ mandatarios,’ is to 
represent his principal, ^mandans,’ in dealings with third 
parties 

The possibility of such a representation seems to be ad- 
mitted only in developed systems of law. In the older Roman 
law a man could be represented in dealings with others only 
by persons ‘ in his power,* such as a slave or unemancipated 
son, and only by such of their acts as were for his advantage. 
The contractual agency of a stranger was only gradually 
introduced, and was long recognised only as a gratuitous act 
of friendship. ‘ Originem ex officio atque amicitia trahit : 
contrarium ergo est officio merces,’ says Paulus*. The 
* mandatarios,* though thus gratuitous, was obliged to exhibit 
in the execution of his voluntary promise the highest degree of 
care, and in default was not only liable for damages, but was 
also punished with infamy. His j)rincipal, on the other hand, 
wns bound only to indemnify him for any liability incurred in, 
or expenses incident to, the execution of the contract. A 
payment might indeed be specially promised to the mandatary 
for his service, but was disguised under the name of a 
‘honorarium,’ and could be recovered only under an excep- 
tional procedure. 

The importance of agency, defined by the French Code 
as ' an act by which one person gives to another the power to 
do something for the principal and in his name has greatly 
increased with the development of business transactions. The 
presumption, according to the Code, is in favour of its being 
gratuitous, but English law, in the absence of evidence of a 
contrary intention, would imply a promise of reasonable re- 

^ Agency, if undertaken for the benefit of the principal, ia, in the language 
of the dviliana, ‘ mandatum aimplex ; ’ if for the benefit of a third party, 
*mandatum qualificatum.* It ia then a apedea of * intereeario.* Cf. Glfiok, 
Pand. zv. p. 390. 

* Dig. xvii. I. I. 4. 

* Art. 1984 ; cf. Ck>de de Gommeroe, art. 91. 
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mnneration. Under any system the principal will doubtless chap, xu: 
be held to guarantee the agent against expenses and personal 
liability, and the agent will be obliged to conduct the business 
of his principal with care, and, as a nile, not to delegate its 
monagement to another. The contract must for some pur- 
poses be entered into in a special form, as by a * power of 
attorney,* or before a notary. The rights and liabilities which 
result fix>m it are terminated, subject to certain qualifications, 
by the death or bankruptcy of either ])rincipal or agent ; by 
efflux of time, when a ])eriod is fixed for th(^ performance of 
the act to be done by the agent ; by performance of the act ; 
by revocation of authority on the part of the principal ; by 
renunciation of the commission on the part, of the agent. 

Agents are of various classes. Among the more important CImbm of 
classes recognised by English law are ‘ factors,* who are 
employed to sell goods for their princii>al. They have actual 
])Ossession of the goods, and usually sell them in their own 
name’. ‘Brokers* are mere mediums of communication 
between buyer and seller. * Del crtriere ’ agents for the sale 
of goods, in consideration of a higher payment than usual, 
become responsible for the solvency of the person to whom 
they sell them. Auctioneers, although before the goods are 
knocked down they are agents only for the seller, become 
afterwards agents for the buyer also. 

6. When several persons unite for the purpose of carrying Partner- 
on business in common, which is usually done upon the 
terms that each of them shall be an agent for all the rest, 
the contract is called partnership, ‘societas,* and takes various 
shapes, according to the business contemplated. It is defined 
in the French Code as ‘a contract by which two or more 
persons agree to place something in common, with a view of 
sharing the profit w'hieh may result In the widest sense 
of the term, a partnership may be ‘ universorum bononun,* 

' A tutUa could not pledge the goods entrusted to him, tiU he WM am- 
powered to do so by the * Factors Acts.’ 

* Art. i8$a. 
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relating to all the property of the partners, however acquired ; 
or ‘ universomm quae ex quaestu veniunt^’ relating only to 
profits made in business dealings generally ; or ‘ negotiationis 
alicuius/ relating only to the profits of a particular under- 
taking K * 

The contract must be in writing, according to French law 
if relating to a value greater than 150 fr., according to 
English law if not to be performed within the year. An 
agreement that one partner is to have all the profits, called 
in Homan law * leonina societas,’ is void. A partnership 
may of course be for life or for a definite time. 

It is terminated by mutual consent, or, if formed for no 
definite period, by the retirement of one partner even against 
the wish of the others, by efflux of the time for which it was 
formed, by the death or bankruptcy of any of the partners, 
and by some other causes \ Each partner is liable to account 
to the others and is responsible for careful management. On 
the other hand, he has a right of ‘ contribution,* ‘ regress,’ 
against the other ]>artners, to be indemnified for liabilities 
incurred for their common advantage. 

A classification of trading |)aJtnerships which is due to the 
French Code of Commerce divides them into ‘ soeietes en nom 
collectif,* i. e. carrying on business under the name of a firm 
with unlimited liability ; ‘ soeietes en commandite * in which, 
besides the ostensible and fully res])onsible partners, there 
are others whose liability is limited to the money which they 
have placed in the concern ; and * soeietes anonymes,’ which 
bear a name indicating merely the nature of the undertaking, 
can be formed only with the sanction of the Government, and 
are wholly carried on by means of a capital divided into 
equal shares, * actions,’ beyond the amount of which the 
shareholders incur no risk. They are in eflect, companies 
wdth limited liability Different views are taken of the 

* Dig. xvii. a. 5 ; of. Code Civil, arti. i855-4a. • Dig. xvii. a. 63. 

* Code de Commeroe, art. 19 ; of. HandelsgeeetBbaoh, arta. 15, Ao. As to 
Companies, vid. infira, Chapter xir. The provisions of aS and ap Viet 0. 86, 
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question whether an executory contract of partnership should obaf. xti. 
be enforced by law ; whether, that is to say, any one should 
be obliged to become a partner against his will, or mulcted 
in damages for refusing to become one. 

V. Contracts for negative services, in whidh one party For 
promises to abstain from certain acts, are somewhat grudg- 
ingly recognised by law, as interfering with freedom. So, 
although English law will recognise as valid an agreement 
not to marry a specified person, it urill refuse to enforce a 
general covenant not to marry, as being against public policy. 

A promise whereby a man is restrained altogether, or within 
very wide limits, from cariydng on his profession or trade is 
similarly void ; but if the restriction is reasonably limited 
with regard to 8])ace, it will generally be upheld. 

vi. An aleatory, or wagering, contract is defined in the Aleatory. 
French Code as * one the effects of which, as to both profit 
and loss, whether for all the parties, or for one or several of 
them, depend on an uncertain events* This description 
includes agreements of very diflercnt kinds. 

1. Bets and stakes are, as a rule, not enforced under modem Wagem. 
systems of law \ Not long since an action could have been 
maintained in England upon a wager, provided it was not 
contrary to public policy, or immoral, or offensive to the feel- 
ings or character of third parties; but it has been provided 
by a statute of the i)re6ent reign that * all contracts or agree- 
ments whether by parol or in writing, by way of gaming or 

intended to introdace into England something like a partnership en eom^ 
mandtiej seem to have remained a dead letter. See Pollock's Essays in J uris* 
prudence and Ethics, p. loo. 

^ Art. 1964. This definition is criticised by Sir W. Anson as being wide 
enough to include e. g. a guarantee. He observes that, to constitute a wager, 

* the transaction between the parties must wholly depend on the risk in con- 
templation, and neither must look to anything but the payment of money 
on the determination of the uncertainty.' Contract, ed. iii. p. 171. 

* Bets on games were generally forbidden by Roman law, subject to certain 
exceptions (‘ praeterquam ti quit oertet haste, vel pilo xaciendo, vel currendo, 
saliendo, luctando, pugnando, quod virtutis causa fiat ; ’ IMg. d. 5. a), reduced 
by Justinian to five in number : Cod iii. 43. i. 
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wagering, shall be null and void This enactment is how- 
ever expressly declared not to apply to any subscription or 
contribution for any plates, prizes, or sum of money to be 
awarded to the winner of any lawful game, sport, pastime, 
or exercise. « The French Code, in refusing any action for 
a gaming debt or the payment of a bet, makes a similar 
exception in favour of ‘ les jeux propres k exercer au fait des 
armes, les courses k pied ou cheval, les courses de chariot, 
le jeu de paume, et autres jeux de mSme nature qui tiennent 
k Tadresse et k Texercice du cor|)s,^.’ Some gaming contracts 
have been declared not only void but also illegal and the 
difference in the character of the contract leads to different 
rules as to the recovery of money lent to enable it to be 
made, or paid mistakenly in pursuance of it. 

a. Lotteries are illegal in England 

3. Wagering contracts on the price of stock were pro- 
hibited by an Act, passed * to prevent the infamous practice 
of stock-jobbing,* which has recently been repealed ®. 

4. An agreement to pay an annuity so long as a given 
individual shall live, ‘ rente viagdre,’ whether the individual 
in question is a party to the contract or not, will generally 
be supported. It will be void, under the French Code, if the 
person on whose life it depends is ill at the time when it is 
made and dies of the same illness within twenty days 

5. Loans to a shipowner, to be repaid only in case of the 
successful termination of a voyage. Of such a nature are 
the contracts known as * traiectitia,’ or ‘ nautica pecunia,* 

‘ prfit k la grosse,’ ‘ bottomry,’ and ‘ respondentia.’ They have 
always been allowed to be effected, by way of compensation 
for the risk run by the lender, at an extraordinary rate of 
interest, * nautieum foenus.’ 

* 8 and 9 Yiot 0. 109. b 18. 

* Code CivU, art. 1965-7. 

■ e.g. by 5 and 6 W. IV. c. 41. 

* By 10 and 1 1 W. III. and later Acts. 

* 7 Geo. n. a 8, repealed by 23 Vkt. o. a8. 

* Code Civil, art. 1968. 
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6. Insiinince is a contract by which one farty^ in conadera- ohaf. xir. 
tion of a premium, engages to indemnify another against a imarMioA. 
contingent loss, by making him a payment in compensation 
i^ or when, the event shall happen by which the loss is to 
accrue. • 

‘ Marine insurance,* according to an English statute, is of Marine, 
immemorial usage, * by means whereof it cometh to pass, upon 
the loss or perishing of any ship, there followeth not the 
undoing of any man, but the loss lighteth rather easily upon 
many than heavily upon few *.* The insurers are known as 
‘underwriters,’ because each of them signs the contract, or 
‘ policy,* engaging to bear a certain proi)ortion of the whole 
indemnity, which may apply to the ship, to the freight which 
it is to earn, or to anything on lK)ard. They are usually 
liable in case of the loss, either total or partial, of the ship or 
P^ril of the sea during a given voyage, to the 
extent of the owner’s loss, and also for any payments he may 
have been compelled to make on account of ‘ salvage,’ or by 
way of ‘ general average,’ ‘ avarics grosses.’ 

Loss occasioned by fire on land is indemnified against by Fire and 
* fire insurance ; ’ and damage of other kinds, e. g. to crops by 
bad weather or to glass by hailstones, by analogous con- 
tracts, ‘ Life insurance ’ has similarly been imitated of late 
years by contracts for compensation in case of illness or acci- 
dent. It has been thought proper to restrict by legislation 
the right of insuring without any interest in the risk insured 
against^, but a life insurance differs from insurances of other 
kinds in the amount which can be recovered under it. 

' Policies of insurance against fire or marine risk are contracts 
to recoup the loss which parties may sustain from particular 
causes. When such a loss is made good a/iunde, the com- 
panies are not liable for a loss which has not occurred ; but 
in a life policy there is no such provision 

* 43 Elis. c. 19 . 

* e.g. 19 Geo. II. 0. 37 ; 14 Geo. III. c. 48. 

* Dsmll V. nbbitte, 5 Q. B. D. 36a 
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II. Many contracts are entered into for the purpose of 
creating a right which is to be merely ancillary to another 
right. Of such contracts, which may properly be described 
as * accessory/ the more important species are — i. Surety- 
ship; a. Indemnity; 3. Pledge; 4. Warranty; 5. Ratification ; 
6. Account stated ; 7. For further assurance. 

1 . Suretyship, or guarantee, * intercessio,’ in French ‘ caution,’ 
is a collateral engagement to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another. Although thus entirely subsidiary 
in its nature, it is sometimes legally binding when the 
obligation to which it is subsidiary is merely ‘natural,’ in 
other words is incapable of being judicially enforced^. A 
promise made by a slave to his master, though it gave rise 
only to a natural obligation, would nevertheless, in Roman 
law, support a ‘fideiussio;’ and in French, if not in English 
law, a guarantee of a promise made by a minor, and therefore 
of no eflect, may be enforced by action The contract is 
under some systems a formal one. In Roman law it was 
made by sti]mlation, and in England, by the Statute of Frauds, 
must be in writing. It is a maxim that the liability of the 
surety may be less than, but cannot exceed, that of the prin- 
cipal debtor. Under some systems it passes, under others it 
does not pass to his heirs. A contract of suretyship raises 
three classes of questions. As between the surety and the 
creditor, it may be asked, what acts on the part of the 
creditor, e. g. giving time to the debtor, will discharge the 
surety from his liability ; whether the surety may insist on 
the creditor bringing his action in the first instance against 
the principal debtor, ‘ beneficium ordinis ; ’ whether each of 
several sureties is liable for the whole debt, ‘in solidum,’ 
or only for a proportionate share of it, ‘ beneficium divisionis.’ 
As between a surety and the defaulting debtor, it may be 
questioned how fiur the former is entitled to the remedies of 
the creditor against the latter, ‘beneficium cedendarum ac- 


* Supra, p. 199. 


* Coda Civil, ait. aoia. 
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idonam/ or to * regress* against him on an implied contract chap. xii. 
of indemnity. As between several sureties, it is necessary to 
determine how far any one of them who discharges the debt 
for which all are jointly liable is entitled to * contribution * 
from the others^. The liability of a surety t 8 the creditor 
terminates by a discharge either of the principal obligation 
by the debtor, or of the guarantee by one of his co-sureties. 

2. A promise to indemnify, or save harmless, may be Indemuity. 
express or implied. It is implied not only between principal 

and surety, and, in some systems, between one surety and 
his co-sureties, but also in the contract of agency. The 
principal promises by implication to indemnify his agent, 
except in the performance of illegal acts, as to which it is a 
maxim that ‘ there is no contribution between wrong-doers.* 

3. The contract of Pledge, besides gi\dng rise, as we have Pledge, 
seen, to a peculiar species of right ‘ in rem gives rise also to 
rights ‘ in personam.’ The debtor is entitled not only to have 

the thing pledged re-delivered to him, on the due payment of 
his debt, but also to have it i)re 8 erved with reasonable 081*6 in 
the mean time. Whether it may be used by the creditor will 
depend on the terms of the contract. The creditor, on the 
other hand, can claim to l>e indemnified against any exj)enso 
to which he may be put in faking care of the pledge. 

4. A Warranty has la^n defined as ‘an express or implied Warranty, 
statement of something which the party undertakes shall be 

part of the contract ; and, though jiart of the contract, collateral 
to the express object of it 'K' On the one hand, it is a term 
added to a contract, and must therefore be distinguished from 
mere representations made with reference to the matter of the 
contract, but forming no jiart of the agreement of the parties. 

On the other hand, it is not so intimately connected with 

( Hie EngliHh doctrine of oontribntion between co-sureties was unknown in 
Boman Law. 

• Snpn^ p. 187. 

’ Lord Alnnger, C. B., in Chanter v. Hopkins, 4 M. and W. 404. Sir W. 

Anson, Law of Contract, p. 295, has distinguished no less than tiz senses in 
which this term is employed by English lawyers. 
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tlie contract as to be a * condition precedent ' to the contract 
coming into operation. It may be broken and give rise to 
a right of action for damages, without producing any effect 
upon the contract to which it is annexed. 

A warranty refers most usually to title or to qualify, and 
though most frequently accessory to a contract of sale, is also 
added to other contracts, for instance to a letting for hire 

5. Ratification is the adoption by a person as binding upon 
himself of an act previously done by him but not so as to be 
productive of a subsisting legal obligation, or done by a 
stranger having at the time no authority to act as his agent. 

The ratification of a contract barred by the statutes of 
limitation must in England be in writing, signed by the 
original contractor, or his agent duly authorised A recent 
Act of Parliament has made of no effect any promise made 
by a person of full age to pay any debt contracted by him 
during infancy, or any ratification made after full age of any 
jiromise or contract made during infancy \ 

The contract of a stranger can be adopted by a course of 
action, as well as by words or writing, but can be adopted 
only by one on whose behalf it was made. The agent must 
have intended to act for the person who by subsequent ratifi- 
cation becomes his princiinil. ‘ Ratihabitio,* says Julian, 
‘ constituet tuum nogotium quod ab initio tuum non erat, sed 
tua eontemplatione gestum 

6. Akin to ratification are the ‘ constitutum ’ of Roman 
law, and the promise of repayment which English law implies 
on an ‘ account stated ; ’ as are also I. O. U.’s and promissory 
notes. The contract in all these cases is superadded to a 
preexisting contract by way of strengthening it ; so that the 
creditor may rely either upon his original claim, or upon the 
new claim thus created, but can in no way receive more than 
the sum originally due. There are cases in which the creditor 

^ Cf. mpra, p. 194 m to an implied wairantj of authority m an agent. 

* 9 Geo. rv. c. 14. 8. I ; 19 and ao Yiot. 0. 97. s. 13. 

* 37 and 38 Viet. c. 6a. * Dig. tii. 5. 6. 9. 
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€an recover upon the new oontraot, although the old one was orap. xti. 
not legally enforceable 

7. Conveyances of land, and other instruments, frequently For further 
contain covenants * for farther assurance/ and the like, which 
are strictly accessory to the principal contract ih which they 
are inserted. 

We have seen that a number of rights ‘ in rem ’ are untrans- l^anifer 
ferable, and this is still more usually the case with rights * in 
personam.’ The transfer of these, when it takes place at all, 
takes place either ‘ by act of law ’ or ‘by act of party 

i. Certain sets of circumstances are invested by law with by act of 
the attribute of effecting a transfer of rights ‘ in personam/ and 
sometimes also of the corresponding liabilities, to new persons 

of inherence and of incidence respectively. So the rights and 
liabilities of a woman very gcuierally {)ass on marriage to her 
husband ; those of a deceased person to his heir, executor, or 
administrator, or to a judicial functionary’ ; those of a bank- 
rupt to his trustee in bankruptcy. On the death of one of 
several joint contractors his rights and liabilities pass, not to 
his personal representative, but to the surviving contractors. 

It must however be remarked that rights and liabilities arising 
from family relations, or which are closely connected with the 
personal characteristics of either party, such as those arising 
out of a promise to marry or to use surgical skill, or to paint 
a picture, are not thus transferred ‘ by act of law.’ 

ii. The transfer of a right ‘ in personam ’ ‘ by act of party ’ by sot of 
is of still more restricted application. Its possibility is indeed 

flatly denied by the older theories of law. ‘ Obligations,’ says 
Gains, ‘however contracted, admit of nothing of the sort’ ;’ 
and it was an axiom of the English common law that ‘ choses 
in action are not assignable.’ The practical inconveniences 
resulting from this rule led to its gradual relaxation. It is 

1 See ChiUy, Continett, p. 589. * Supra, p. 134. 

* ai and 22 Viet. c. 95. i. 19. 

* Ghamberlain y. Wniiameon, a M. and B. 408. * Inat. ii. $8. 
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CHAP. XII. no donbt possible by consent of all concerned to substitute a 
new debtor or new creditor in place of the person of inher- 
ence or of incidence as the case may be. This is however a 
cumbrous process, and is obviously not an assignment, but an 
extinction of ^ the original right, followed by a contract creat- 
ing a new right in substitution for the old one. It is an 
example of what the Romans called ‘novatio^.’ The first 
step towards the assignment of an obligation was taken by 
allowing a stranger to it to bring an action upon it in the 
name of the party entitled under it, and to retain the proceeds 
for himself. This was the process known in Roman law 
as * cessio actionum.’ The assignor was held to be a trustee 
for the assignee, or to have constituted the assignee his agent 
for the purpose of bringing actions. The English Court of 
Chancery, following the later Roman law wont so far as to 
allow the assignee to sue in his own name, provided that he 
had given consideration for the assignment, and that the debtor 
had had notice of it, subject however to all defences which 
would be good against the assignor Under the ‘ Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act, 1873,^ ‘ Any absolute assignment, by 
wilting under the hand of the assignor, not purporting to be 
by way of charge only, of any debt or other legal chose in 
action, of which express notice in writing shall have been 
given to the debtor, trustee, or other person from whom the 
assignor would have been entitled to receive such claim or 
debt or chose in action, shall be, and be deemed to have been, 
effectiial in law, subject to all equities which would have been 
entitled to priority over the right of the assignee if this act 
had not passed, to pass and transfer the legal right to such 
debt or chose in action from the date of such notice^.’ 

^ *KoTatio ert prions debit! in nlism obligaiionem, rd civilem vel 
natnralem, iransfusio atque translatio. hoc est ut cum ex praeoedente cansa 
ita nova oonstituitur, ut prior perimatur.* Dig. xlvi. 2, i ; cf. Inst. iiL 
99. 3* 

• Code IT, 39. 7. 

’ See Lord Carteret ▼. Paschal, 3 P. Wms. 199. 

* 36 and 37 Vki. e. 66. a. 2$, 6. 
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Similar provisions are contained in several continental codes ohaf.xik 
and contractual rights of certain special kinds have been made 
assignable by statute^ such as, for instance, rights arising 
on policies of marine and life insurance, bail bonds, and 
bills of lading The assignee, be it observe®, in all the 
cases hitherto mentioned takes subject to all defences whidh 
were available against the original creditor, and sometimes 
subject to other drawbacks. Only one doss of obligations Negotiable 
can be said to be fully assignable. It is first heard of in the ments^ 
fourteenth century, and is the product of the wide extension 
of modem commercial transactions. What arc called * nego- 
tiable instruments/ or ‘pai)er to bearer,’ such as bills of 
exchange, or promissory notes, do really pass from hand to 
hand, either by delivery or indorsement, giving to each suc- 
cessive recipient a right against the debtor, to which no 
notice to the debtor is essential, and which, if the paper is 
held bona fide and for value, is unaffected by flaws in the 
title of intermediate assignors. It has Ijcen acutely remarked 
that the assignability of a negotiable instrument is due to its 
being in j>oint of fact a material object, and so ca})able of 
actual deliveiy. The written document is thus, as it were, 
the embodiment of what would otherwise be an intangible, 
and therefore untransferable, claim 

Liabilities do not, as a rule, pass by voluntary afusignment. 

Under a contract, it is, for instance, said to be only reasonable 
that the creditor should continue to have a right to the benefit 
he contemplated from the character, credit, or substance of 
the person with whom he contracted. It was however a rule 
of English common law that certain covenants between land- 

* E.g. in the PmisUn Luidrecht, i. ii. m. 376-444; Austrian Code is. 

* Savigny, Oblig. ii. p. 1 1 a, truly observes that ordinary shares in companies 
are not obligations but parts of ownership, producing therefore not intenest 
bat dividends. So H has been hdd by the Court of Appeal, diss. Fry, L. J,, 
that shares before registration were cAoscs in action, but afterwards property^ 

Colonial Bank v. WhSnney, L. B. 30 Ch. D. a6x. 

* Savigny, Oblig. it p. 99. Cf. Colonial Bank t. Whinnej, n. s. 
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lord and tenant, which are said to touch the land, shall *run 
with the land/ bo that an * assignee of the term/ i.e. a person 
to whom a tenant transfers his lease, can not only sue, but 
also be sued, upon them, as if he were the original lessee. 
Like rights and liabilities, in respect of these covenants, have 
been by statute made to attach to the person who succeeds to 
the rights of the original landlord, or, as he is called, ‘ the 
assigDee of the reversion K* 

We have already had occasion to mention incidentally some 
of the modes in which the obligations resulting from partioular 
contracts are dissolved. It will however be necessary to con- 
sider, from a more general XK)int of view, the circumstances 
which terminate rights ‘ in personam They may perhaps be 
classificHl under the follou*ing heads: i. Performance ; ii. Events 
preventing pcrfonnance ; iii. Substitutes for performance ; iv. 
Release of jK'rformance ; v. Non-performance. 

i. Performance of the acts to which the person of incidence 
is obliged is the natural and proper mode by w^hich he becomes 
loosed from the obligation of performing them 

Performance by a third person is sometimes permissible, so 
a debt was in Roman law extinguished on payment of the 
amount by a stranger, even without the debtor’s knowledge. 

ii. Some events which make performance impossible put an 
end to any right to insist upon it. 

I. When the act due is intimately dependent on the indi- 
viduality of either party, the right, or liability, to its per- 
formance must necessarily be extinguished by his death. It 
would be ob^dously absurd to make the executors of the 
Admirable Crichton responsible for his non-performanoe of 
a contract to many, or those of Raphael for his inability to 

' 3a Hen. VIII. 0. 34. 

* * Sohitionis verbum pertinel ad cannem libmtionem, qaoqno modo 
ISMUm.* Big. xlvi. 3. 54. 

* By performnnoe, »nd by mom oilier flasie, ^ciinm aooeMionM (Le. 
•ureiiei) Ubernntor.* Ib. L 43. 
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return to life and finish the * Transfifruration/ Serious illness csAr. xtt. 
may have a similar effect. 

2. Under the old Roman law ail claims against a * filius 
familias’ were cancelled hy even a * minima capitis diminntio/ 
such as he sustained in passing by adoption from one family 
to another. 

3. ^Confiisio/ or ‘merger,’ i.e. the union in one person 
of the characters of debtor and creditor, is sometimes held 
to extinguish, sometimes only t.o 8usj>eiul, the oj>emtion of 
the right'. 

4. When the |)orfonnnnee has reference to a sjH'cille thing, 
its destruction. V it hout fiiult of the ]»nrties, )>ut.s an end to 
the right. So when the proprietors of a place of public 
entertainment, had agreed to let it on a certain day, before 
which it was burnt down, they were held to lx» free from 
their engagement 

3. Bunk nipt ey has already bi»en mcuitionod more than 
once ns one of the events which give rise to a universal 
succession It has th<» further efieet of freeing the bankrupt, 
idtlier wh(»lly or ]mrtially, according to the s|MH?ial provisions 
of the law under which he lives, from the eliiims to which he 
was previously liable. 

6. The judicial rescission of a contract, or u decree of 
‘ restitutio in integnun.* 

7. A change in tlie law, or the outbreak of war between 
the countries of the contracting parties, may c>|>eruto to make 
performance a ‘ legal imjiossibility.* 

iii. Among substitutes for performance, the following arc 
the more imjxirtant. 

I. ‘ Tender,’ ‘ oblatio,* of the precise amount due, followed 
by ‘payment into court,* or in Roman and French law by 
‘depositio,’ or ‘consignation/ into tlie hands of a public 

* Code Civil, »rt. 1300 ; Dig. xvi. 3. 107. 

* Teylor v. Caldwell, 3 B. and 8. 8 j6. 

* Supra, pp. 134. *77 

8 
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officer, even before any action has been brought \ either 
extinguishes or suspends the debt. 

a. ‘ Compromise,* ‘ transactio,* which may be analysed into 
a part payment, coupled with a promise not to claim the 
residue, can*only operate as a discharge of the whole debt 
when the subsidiary promise is made in such a form, or under 
such circumstances, that it might equally well have been 
a gof>d discharge without any part payment. So in an old 
English case it w’as resolved ‘ that payment of a lesser sum on 
the day, in satisfaction of a greater, cannot be a satisfaction 
to the plaintiff for a greater sum. When the whole sum is 
due, by no intendment the acceptance of parcel can be a 
satisfaction lo the plaintiff 2 .* 

3. It was long debated but finally admitted by the Roman 
lawyers that a ‘ datio in solutuin/ or giving and acceptance of 
wunething other than the thing due, and in place of it, dis- 
charge's the oi»ligation •*'. So in English law it is laid down 
that if a debtor pays to his cre<litor *a horse, or a cup of 
silver, or any such other thing, in full satisfaction of the 
money, and the other receiveth it, this is good enough, and 
as strong as if he had received the sum of money, though the 
horse or the otluT thing were not of the twentieth part of the 
vahio of the sum of money, Wcause that the other hath 
accepted it in full satisfaction^.’ 

4. * Set-off,’ * comjjcnsatio,’ defined by Modestinus as * debiti 
et crediii intor sc' eontiibutio has l)cen sometimes regarded 
as ratc’ubly extinguishing a claim ‘ ii>so iure,’ sometimes only 
as foundation for a plea, to which a Court may give regard in 
awarding judgment if the claim be sued u{K>n. The French 
Code lays down broadly that * la compensation 8’oi)Sre de plein 

* Ood. iv. 33. 19, viii. 43. 9 ; God© Civil, art. 1257. 

* Fiim©ra Cau»e, 3 ll©p. 117. Ct. Foakes v. Beer. 9 App. Ca. 605. On the 
theory of ' accord and Batiefaction,* the Author may perhapi refer to hit 
Eeeaj on Coinpoeition Deedi, Chapters ii. and iii. 

* Gai. iii. 168; Cod. Yui. 43. 16. 

* Co. Liu. aij. a. 

* Dig. xvi. 3. 1. 
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even without the knowledge of the debtors, end that chat. xit. 
the two debte cancel each other rateably, from the moment 
that they eo-exist * ; a view which was only very gradually 
approached by the Roman lawyers*. The applicability of 
set-off has aiways l>een limiU'd to debto of a readily calculable 
kind*, and between the parties in the same rights. The 
doctrine wus unknown to the English common law, upon 
which it was graf[<Hl for the first lime by 2 (leo. II. c. 22 . 

5. Tlie substitution of a now obligation for the old one by Bubfti- 
mutual consent is a sjKHnos of that iiukIo of dist»harging an 
obligation known to the Romans as ‘ novat io.‘ 

iv. Tlio more ngn»om<‘nt of the parties to a discharge oflUlrMc. 
the liability is not always suflicient.. The prinoijde of Roman 
law was that every c<»ntraet should l)e dissolved in the same 
manner in which it had l)oen made. ‘Nihil t.ain iiaturale est 
quam eo genore quichjue dissolvere <pio eolligatnm est, ideo 
verlwmm obligafio v<*rbis tollitur : niali consensus obligatio 
Gontrario consensu dissolvit iir So in the time of (lains 
there were c^ertjun obligations whurh c<iuld Ix' releascMl only by 
means of a feigned payment aecoiiipanied by the ancient 
ceremony of the ‘aes ct libra '’/ and an obligation arising out 
of ‘ stijmlatio ’ could only be extinguished by an ctpjally sol(?mn 
‘ acrccptilat io/ a metliod which was at a later [M*riod extended 
l>y the ingenuity of the pnwdor Aqiiilius to the relc'ase of 
obligations of all sorts A merely consensual contract, if 
wholly unexecuted; could be dischargcnl 1)}' the mcTC agree- 
ment of the pirties, but after part execution siadi an agree- 
ment could amount only to a ‘ ]>actum de non j>etrf*iulo,* which 
might l)e a good plea to an action upf>n the obligation, but 
left the obligation itwdf still in force. 

English law requires that a contract made under seal, or 


‘ Art. 1290. * Iiwit. iv. 6. 50 ; Cod. iv. 51. 14. 

* A merely * naiund * obligation could be set off in Koman law. Dig. xL 
7. 20. 2. Cf. supra, pp. 198, 250. 

• Dig. 1. 17. 25- * Gai. iii. 173. 

b 2 


* Inat. iii. 29. 3. 
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which under the Statute of Frauds has been necessarily made 
in writing, should be discharg^cd in like manner. The efiect 
of a mere aj(Tecment to dischar/^ a consensual contract de- 
)>cnds ujion the doctrine of ‘ consideration.’ If such a contract 
be still executory, the mutual release from its liabilities is a 
^x)d consideration to each ])arty for Burrendering* his rights 
under it. If it has l)ecn executed on one side it can be 
discharged only by an agreement founded on some new con- 
sideration, or by a deed, which is sometimes said to ‘ import 
a consideration b* The rule does not however apply to a 
discharge of jiromissory notes or bills of exchange, which 
doubtless owe thtir immunity from it to deriving their 
origin from the ‘law merchant.* 

V. Non-jK^rformance by one jwirty to a contract often puts 
an end to the rights which be enjoys under it against the 
other jmrty. And some acts short of non-j)erformance may 
have the same (dli'ct. Thus if one paily by his own set 
disable himsidf from j)erfornuince, or announce that he has no 
intention of iierforming, the other side is in many cases 
entitled to tri'at the contract as no longer binding. Since 
however non-j>crforiuance, or breach, has also the effect of 
giving rise to remedial riglits, its discussion may conveniently 
l>e |K)st jX)ned till the next cha]>tcr. 


• Supra, p. 228 n. 



CHArTER XIIT. 

rniVATE LAW: remedial TMcnrrs. 

A BIGHT which could ])0 viohit<‘d with inipunitv, without rrimitive 

• • • 1 1 I a* 1 j * - rcmedioB. 

giving Ti»o to any new Ic^il relation l)etw(H*n the j>erHon ot 
inherence and the person of incidence, would not bo a le^nl 
ri^ht at all. In an anarcliical state of HCKnety an injured 
{K‘rson takf's such coin])cnsution as he can obtain from a 
wron/^-doer, or, if Ktr(jn<f enough, ^»tH such Katisfuction aa 
may 1 k‘ derived from an act of revenue. A political HfKiiety, 
in the first place, puts this rude Kolf-help under stringent 
reg^ulation, and secondly, jirovides a substitute for it in the 
ghajie of judicial process. Self-help is indeed but an un- 
eatisfuctory means of redress. Its possibility depends upon 
the injured i)ajrty l)cin^ stronfrer than the wronyf-doi^r, a st^te 
of things which is by no means a matter of course ; and the 
injured i>arty is made judgpe in his owm cause, often at a time 
when he is least likely to form an impartial opinion up<jn its 
merits. To suppress jirivate revenjre, to erect Courts of 
Justice, and to compel every one who is WTonged to look to 
them for compensation, is however a task far 1>eyond the 
strength of a State which is still in process of formation. 
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xm. So the heroic age of Greece was characterised, according to 
Grote, by ‘the omnipotence of private force, tempered and 
glided by family sympathies, and the practical nullity of 
that collective sovereign afterwards called the City, who 
in historic^ Greece becomes the central and paramount 
source of obligation, but who appears yet only in the back- 
ground b* 

Ut«d It is therefore not surprising that, as Sir Heniy^ Maine has 
put it, ‘ the Commonwealth at first interfered through its 
various organs rather to keep order and see fair play in 
<]uarrels, than took them* as it now does always and every- 
where, into its own hands 2.’ The stages of social improvement 
seem to l)e the following. First, the unmeasured, hot-blooded, 
and violent retaliation of the injurtKl party is superseded by a 
mode of taking compensation the nature and formalities of 
which are to some extent prescril>ed by custom. ‘ The 
j>rimitive j>roeec»<liug/ says the author last quoted, ‘ was un- 
doubtedly the uneerenmnious, unannounced, attack of the 
triW or the man stung by injury on the tribe or the man 
who liad infH<*ted it. Any exj^Hlient by which sudden 
plunder or slaughter was adjourned or prevented was an 
advantage even to barlmrous sotdety. Thus it was a gain to 
mankind as a whole when its priests and leaders began to 
eneoiinige the seizure of property or family, not for the 
pur|)080 of jx*riuanent aj»propriation, but with a view to what 
we should now not hesitate to call extortion 2.’ This is the 
stage at which the seizure of pledges is so prominent, and to 
it l^elongs also the singular custom of ‘ sit ting dhama^' ac- 
cording to which an Indian debtor fasts at the door of his 
creditor till his debt is jmid. Next comes the stage when 
self-help, although i)ermitted, is super\ 4 sed and restrained by 
the political authority. Distress may still be resorted to, 
but only for certain puqioses, and with many safeguards 

' Hbiory, ii* p. 1 j6. 

* Karlj Hwtorj of Leet. ix. 

» lb., Lect X. 
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against abuse. Life and property may be protected by force, xin. 
but the force usc^d must not be in ezcess of the need. 
Nuisances may be ^abated,* but so as to interfere with no 
man's rights. Last of all eouics the reign of the law-courts. 

Legally n*guloted self-help is not wholly Fiii)ers#de<i, but, as a 
rule, redress of uTongs must lie sought only from the tribunals 
of the sovereign 

The objiKJt of a develojH.‘d sysUmi of law is the conserva- The 
lion, whether by means of the tribunals or of ixTinitU'd self- Moonserv- 
help, of the rights which it rceognisc's os existing^. So long >**tf**^* *» 
as all g(H*8 well, the action of the law is dormant. When 
the balance of justice is disturlH^l by wrong-doing, or even 
by a threat of it. the law int^Tvenes to rcstons as far as 
j)o8sible, the status quo ante, * The ju<lge,' says AriBiotle, 

* etjualises lie elsewhere atlopts the saying of Lyeo- 
phron that the iiinet ion of law is to . guarantee that all 
shall enjoy their rights^. ‘ lloe naiura aoipium est,* says 
Poni])onius, ^nemiiicm cum alterius detrimento fieri locu- 
pletiorem^’ 

Sometimes the law interferes for prev’^ention, as by the preven- 
•injunctions’ wliich have long lK‘en issued by the Court of 
Chancery to forbi<l a thr«it4»ned mischief, and by the orders 
made by the Koman j)raetors in cases of ‘ novi ojK'ris dc- 
nuntiatio,' or ‘ dumnurn infecturn 

The remtMiial ini<*rferenee of the law is however fur more by noclreM. 
frequent and important. When a right is violat^Ml, the law 
endeavours to prevent the ])erson of inherence from losing, or 

* (T. the edict of Marctm Aundiun ; * Optimum ent ut wi fiuM putes te 

hftbere petitioner, w^tinnilitm ex|>criariH : Tu vim putaM chmc solum li 

hominee vulnerentur? Vis et tunc quoticnii quin id qucj<l delteri libi putat 

non per iudicem repoecit Quif*quiti ijfitur probatuM mihi fuerit rem ullam 

debiturif non »b ipno nibi tra<litani nine ullo iudice temere {Kuifiidere, etunque 
«ibi iut in e»m rem dlxisse, iuB credit] non habebit.' Dig. xlviii. 7. 7, 

* Sapra, p. 67. 

* Eth. Nic. V. 7. 3 and 8. 

* tUAi^Aoif twp Sutaiwp, Pol. iii. 9. 8. 

* Dig. xii. 6. 14; cf. Hupra, p. 75 

* Dig. xixix. 1 and 2. 
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CHAP. xr.i. the person of incidence from gaining. A new right is there- 
fore immediately given to the former, by way of compensation 
for his loss, and a new corresponding duty is laid upon the 
latter, by way of make-weight against any advantage which 
he may bavederived from his aggression. Tn the language 
of the hVench Code : ‘ Tout fait quelconque de Thomme, qui 
cause ^ autrui un dommage, oblige celui par la faute duquel il 
est arrive k le r^jiaror 

In examining early systems of law we seem to come upon 
traces of a time when the State had to take special pains in 
order to insure that the new right should be as acceptable to 
its subjects as the indulgence of private revenge. Such is the 
interpretation placed upon a provision of the Twelve Tables, 
that a thief, if caught in the act, was to be scourged and 
delivered as a slave to the owner of the goods, whereas if not 
caught under eireumstanees olfering to the owner a similar 
temptation to violence, he was to \)0 liable only for twice the 
value of the goods. So the object of the early Teutonic 
legislation is well described as luiving been, ‘ to preserve the 
society from standing feuds, but at the same time to accord 
such full sjitisfaction as would induce the injured ]K‘rson to 
waive his acknowledged right of }>ersonal revenge. The 
(lerman Co(U*s Wgiii by trying to bring al>out the acceptance 
of a fixed jH*euniary composition ns a constant voluntary 
custom, anil juwhhhI ultimately to enforce it as a peremptory 
m wasity : the idea of society is at first altogether subordinate, 
and its intiuenee jiassi»s only by slow degrees from amicable 
orbitiation into imjierative control 

Self-help. right may thus be realisable by the regu- 

lated self-help of the injurcnl i>erson of inherence himself, 
as w’hen he is allowed to push a trespasser out of his field, 
or to pull a wall which has been built across his path. 

‘ Art. 1383. 

• Grote, History, ii. p. laS. A cursory inspection of the 'Leges Barbnr- 
orum* will show how large a space in them is occupied by the topic of 
* Compositio.* 
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More commonly it is realisable only with the aid of the law chap. xni. 
courts, in which case it is known as a ‘rifjfht of action/ ‘iua 
persequendi iudieio quod sibi delietur The rig^ht, however 
realisable, we call ‘ reincdiul/ as opposed to the rijtfht from a 
violation of which it arises, and which we call ‘*ant4»cedent 
Its object may be cither restitution <»r comiH'nsntion ^ In for rentitu- 
the former case, the aim of the law' is to inineel, so far ns 
jK)ssible, the wron^-ful act. It allows the iiijureil party to 
remove a building w hich obstructs his wiiulow-Ii^ht, it docrees 
the ‘restitutio in inte^nim * of a minor who has entered into 
a disadvant-iijir^'ous en^a^eiiu'iit, it calls f r and destroys a 
contract which is tnint<*d with fraud, or it orders the return 
of an object of which the person of inherence has wron^i^ly 
been de]>rivtHl, or the ‘specific perfornuinee * of a contract 
which the jHTson of ineid<*nee is endeavonrintr to re])udiate, 
a remedy which seems to bi* jx'CMiliar to Knj^lish Ktjuity 
In the latter, w’hich is also the more usual, case, it ji^ivcfl toforcom- 
thc sutfenT a ’ri^ht to be (ornjHmsatiMl in damages for u 1**^“***^'“”' 
wronj^f which caniud. lu* undone. 

We have seen that while some ‘antecedent* rights are The 
available ‘in rem,’ others are available only ‘in personam.* Bonaai!***^” 

* S<i T1iec>|>hiliiH ft|K’ukH tif Ohli^utioii^ an the uiothcni of Actions; 
rtiy ayaTfu/v al iwxai, Inst. iii. 

* Supra, pp. 123, 140. ‘ Jh r|tii uciionctii haTiet ail rein |MirMVf|iii*nilain ipHam 

rein habere videtiir/ hhv.s I’auluH, I>i^. I. 15. lNitji{H>niiiH, iiif»ro truly, * niinuH 
e9t actioneui haliere quain rerii/ 1. 204. 

* * Left actioiiR s<.iui ilrs droits pat ticulierri qiii naisseni dc la violation den 
autrea droiU, et qiii teiident, aoit a faint c«‘iiHer cette violation, eoit h cn faire 
n^parer le« eflets.* J)allo/, s. v.. Nt». 69. On the term ‘ cause of action,* nee 
Cooke V. GiU, L. K. 8 ('. P. 107, and Vaughan v. Weldon, L. R. 10 P. 47. 

It has been held hy the C'oiirt <if Appeal that * two actions may be broii{;ht in 
respect of the satne facts, nvben tbfs*e facts j^ivc* rise to two distinct causes of 
action/ per Brett, M. li., and P.owen, L. diss. C 'oleridj^'c, L. U. J. ]'*run«deii 
V. Humphrey, 14 Q. B. D. 141. 

* The defaulter is directe<l Ut do the very thini' which he contracted to do, 
and, if diaoliedient, is conimitte*! to prison for couteuipt of Court. According 
to the continental view, on the other hand, *Nenio potest praecise oogi ad 
factum.* See Lord Justice Fry’s Treatise on Specific Performance, and edit., 
p. 3, and the opinion of M. llenanlt, ib. p. 669. Also Poilder, Oblig. §| 151, 

157 ; Code Civil, art 114a ; Holmes, Common Law, p. 300. 
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‘ Remedial’ rightn are available, as a rule, personam,’ 
i.e. against the wrong-doer, who, by the act of wrong-doing, 
becomes at once the ascertained person of incidence of the 
remedial right. Such rights as those of lien and distress, 
and espcK^ialty certain rights enforceable in Courts of Ad- 
miralty, which are doubtless cajmble of being represented as 
remedial rights *in rem^,’ may also be treated as being 
merely modes of execution, by which the true remedial right 
is made etrective 


The enuses, or ‘ investitive facts,’ of remedial rights are 
always infringements of antecedent rights, and have there- 
fore l)Con incidentally mentioned in the course of the dis- 
cussion of such rights which has occujiiwl the two preceding 
chapters. It is indec'd impossible to de'^cribe what we have 
called the ‘ orbit ’ of a right, without at the same time 
mentioning th<* acts which br(‘nk in upon it, since’ the ext-ent 
of a rigid is th<‘ same thing with the power of him who is 
clotluHl with it to int(*rf<'re, positively or negatively, with the 
acts of oth(»rs^ It will now however be necessary to consider 
infringements more sj>eci Ileal ly, and to classify them according 
to the rights which they infringe, and with which indeed, for 
the reason just given, they are precisely correlative. 

Since conduct which is straight forward came to be spoken of 
eulogist ieally as being ‘rectum.’ ‘directum’ (whence ‘droit’), 
‘recht ’ and ‘right,’ conduct of the opposite character naturally 
came to be exjircssiHl by the terms ‘delictum,’ ‘d^lit,* as. 
deviating from the right path, and ‘wrong’ or ‘tort,* as 
twisted out of the straight line*. Similar conduct is less 
descriptively called in Cierman ‘ Rechtsverletziing.’ 

' See tlie owe of the Piurlement Beljje, L. R. 5 . P. D. 197 . 

* Sui>ra, p. 14I. 

Supra, p. 127. 

* * Ttttn mulU Attrgtmi perSdonun compUa 

Tortis pttliu eiroribus.* Prudent, in Apotheoe. H 3 ^mn. i. 

‘Siout nil qui in suo uiiiiitterio tortum Ihciunt/ occun in an edict of C'liarlei 
the Ihdd. * Tort h In le^'e ent ooutimrye.* Britton, fol. 1 16 . 
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These terms are alike employed in their respective Ian- chap. xin. 
guag^ to denote, in a vcrj- general sense, acts which are SpooiM df. 
violations of rights. They are however usually applied only 
to * W’rongs inde|M>ndent of eontraet ; ’ i. e. the large class of 
wrongful acts which are breaches of eontriict are sjH'cifically 
so descrilx‘d. Certain oilier classes i»f wrongful acts also have 
for historical reasons 8]H*eiric designations which take them 
out of the category of dclict»8, or torts. Thus Roman law 
did n<»t rank as delicts nets violating obligations Mpiasi ex 
eontractu/ nor are breaches of trust, or such net.s as are 
chargid against a co-res |)on< lent in the Divorce Court, de- 
serilied us torts by the law of Kngland 

'Hie distinction lH*tvveen those wrongs which are g<merieally 
eullid Morts* and those which arc callinl crimes may at first 
sigiit aj)jK‘ttr to be a fine one. The same sid of circumstances DifriTf^iuHi 
will, in fact, from one* joint of view const it ute a tort, 
from another joint of view they amount to a crime. In tbe 
ease, for instance, of an assault, the rig'll! violated is that 
which every man has tliut his Ixslily salcty sliall lx* resjx‘ct4*d, 
and for tlie wrong <l<»ne t<» this right the sulfcn r is entitled 
to get daijiugcs. Rut this is not all. The act of violence is 
a menace to the safety of s(xdetv generally, and will therefore 
lx* jMinishcd by the State. So a lilsd violates rmt only the 
right of an individual not to be dcfuimsl, but also the right> 
of the State that no ineentive shall be given to a breach of 
tlie joace. It is sometimes alleged by bcoks of authority that 
tbe diHerenee Ixdw een a tori and a crime is a matt or of 
jiroeedure, the former Ixdng redressed by the civil, while the 
latter is punished by the criminal couils. Rut (he distinction 
lies deejK^r, and is well exjiressed by Black stone, who says 
that torts are an ‘infringement or jirivalion of the private, 
or civil, rights belonging to individimls, considered an in- 
dinduals; Crimea are a breach of public rights and dutica 
which affect the whole community, considered as a com- 


* Althoa^ the action for crim. con. wm ibr a tort. 
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mnnity.’ The ri/^ht which b violated by a tort is always a 
different rig^ht from that which is violated by a crime. The 
person of inherence in the former case is an individual, in the 
latter case is ^he State. In a French criminal trial there 
may accordin^^ly appear not only the public prosecutor, repre- 
senting the State and demanding the punishment of the 
offender, but also the injured individual, as ‘partie civile,’ 
asking for damages for the loss which he has personally 
sustained ^ 

The far-reaching consofpiences of acts become more and 
more visible with the advance of civilisation, and the State 
tends more and more to recognise as offences against the 
community acts which it formerly only saw to be injurious 
to individuals. 

AVrongful acts may l>e, and are, classified on five different 
princijiles at least. 

i. Aceonling to the state of the will of the wfong-doer, 
which may conceivably be, (i) entirely absent; (2) such as 
exhibits negligence-; (;^) such as exhibits intention, some- 
times descrilKHl as ‘malice.’ In modern times the law has 
in many cases sulmtituted for an enquiry into the state of 
mind of a given defendant an enciuiry into the conformity 
of his acts to an external standard 'K 

ii. According to the slate of the will of the injured party, 
which may conceivably, (i) fairly consent to an invasion of 
his right, which by being thus waived, becomes no right, 

* Coile d'TnHtructiou Criiiiinelle, art. 63. 

* Supra, p. 93. 

’ For an enquiry at* io the ground of liability for tortB, and 

eHiKvially whether or no they imply moral blaiiieworthine.ttt, see Holmefl, 
The (\>mmon ].aw, p. 79. Mr. «1 ustice Holmes (H>ints out, in another chapter, 
that Maw atart^ni from those intentional wrongs which are simplest and 
nearest to the feeling of revenge w'hich leads io self-redress. It thus naturally 
adopted the vocabulaiy, and in some degree the tests, of morals. But as the 
law has grown its standards have necessarily become external, because they 
have considered not the actual condition of the particular defendant, but 
whether his conduct u'ould have been wrong in the fair average member of 
the coumiuniiy whom he is expected to equal at his peril.' lb. p. 161. 
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and its invasion no wrongs, since ‘ volenti non lit iniuria.’ obap. xitr. 
An act ah inUio ^\Ton^^llt may lose this oharacter by the 
subsequently given nssimt of the injured jmrty ; (2) bo flatly 
opposed to the act, which is then of course tortious, even 
when an ajqmrent assent to it is ]>roourcHl bv^uress ; (3) l>e 
induced to assent Iw t.he dweit of the party injuring, the 
act of so ])ro<Miring assent by deceit Wing the wrong known 
as * fraud.' 

iii. Aeeonllng to the means whereby the wrong is efli'cted, 
whether, for inst^inee, by physical violence, by woi*ds uttered, 
or by omission to carry out a eoiitniet. 

iv. Aeconliny as actual loss to the injured ]>arty following 
u|>on the act of tlie w rong-doer is or is not c^ssential to its 
tortious cha meter. 

V. According to tlu* nat.ure of the right, invaded, whether, 
for instance, it be a right to ]K»rsonal freedom, or to a 
inonojKily, or to the fulfilment of a contract. 

Writers who waver k^t wecii these various jioints of view’. Principle 
sulKlividing one [ortion of the whole class of wTongful act^* ***®°*^'' 
u]K»n one principle, and another iK>rtion u]K>ri another prin- 
ciple, involve themselves in unnm^ssary diniculties. The 
last -mentioned principle of division is to be pref(*rred. 

When it is once known of what right any given wrong 
is an invasion, iia other chanicteristies follow’ as a matter 
f)f course 

A tabular view of wTongful acts, in which each is referred List of 
to the right of which it is an infringement, might easily W ^”*“*"* 
constructed from the data contained in the two preceding 
chapters. 

Among rights *in rem/ that to ]>ersonal safety is violated 
by assault or imprisonment ; family rights, by abduction of, 
or adultery with, a wife, by seduction of a si^rvant, or en« 
ticing away a slave; the right to one’s good name, by 
defamation ; rights generally available, by nuisance, and 
malicious arrest or ])ro8ocution ; rights of possession, by 
trespass, conversion, detinue, and * furtum ; ’ rights of owner- 
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ship of tangible objects by the same acts ; rights of copy- 
right, patent-right and trade-mark, by ‘ infringement ; ’ rights 
*\n re aliens, ’ by * disturbance ’ of an easement, or ‘con- 
version’ of a pledge; rights to immunity from iraud, by 
‘deceit.’ ^ 

Among rights ‘ in personam,’ family rights, and their ana- 
logues, are infringed by ‘ subtraction,* adultery, refusal of due 
aliment, ingratitude on the jMirt of a freedman, or neglect 
by a Vas'ka! of his feudal duties ; fiduciary rights, by breach 
of tnist ; rights of a reversioner, by ‘ waste ; ’ what we have 
called meritorious rights, by refusal of the merited reward ; 
rights against officials, by neglect on their part to perform 
tlieir duties ; rights ‘ ex contractu,’ by breaches of contract, 
consisting, according to the nature of t he contract in question, 
in such acts or omissions as non-payment, non-deliver}^ defec- 
tive care-taking, default in marrying, non-render of services, 
n«‘gligent render of services, refusal to enter into partnership, 
doing of acts j)roinist^ not to l)e done, breach of warranty, 
or non -return of plc»dg(\ 

With reference to these acts generally, the rule holds good 
c Cw.:* aljiiiji facit Th^ employer is 

resjionsible for nets which he has ordered to be done, or which 
have been done by his servant, without onlers but within the 
seojic of the servant’s employment The right resulting from 
‘wrongs independent of contract’ is of a wider character 
than that which results from breaches of contnict. In the 
former ease only, as a rule, may mental and iKxlily suffering 
be taken into account in measuring the damages to be 
awarded. On the other hand, a breach of contract is more 
readily established than a wTong of another kind, since it 
depends less on any quest ion as to the stato of the will of the 
wrong-doer, and some damages may be had for every breach 

' Cf. lupra, p. 131. On the liAbllity of oontmeton me weU their tob- 
oontraotort, nee Bower ▼. Peaie, L. R. l Q. B.D. 321. On the liebility of » 
■hipowner for the net* of hii muter being limited by surrender of the ship, 
see Holmes, Common Lew, p. 30. 
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of oontfBct, whether or no it be the cauee of any actual loss, cnAr.iiii. 

* Direct,’ or • general,’ damages are those which are the 
necessary and imnio<liatc consetjuenee of the wrong, while 

* indirect,’ or * sj^eeial,’ damages are sometimes granted in 
resjicct of its remoter ennsequenet's 

What has been said ns to the dinioulties attending the TV»»»fer. 
transfer of anU*ec<lent rights *in jH^rsoiiam * applies, with greater 
strength, to the transfer of remedial right^^^. The non-trans- 
ferability to the rej»rosentatives of a deoons4‘d ]>erson of such 
remedial rights as arise from the violation of a right intimately 
conneeteil with his individuality is expressed by the maxim, 

‘Actio jH‘r«)nalis inoritur eiini j»ersona'*/ 


A mere j)erformance of the duty antoccnlently owixl is no Kztinc- 
disebarge of tlic remedial right arising from its non-jH>r- 
formance, but the right may be extinguished in n vnri(»ty of 
other ways, including some of tliosi» which are apjdieahlo to 
the extinction of antc<r<Klent rights ‘in personam*.* 

i. The jK-rson of inherence may formally ndeasc his right It^leane. 
of action, fur instunci* by d«M*d or by the Aqiiilian sti])ulation ; 
or may give a covenant not to sue, ‘ paetum de non jh'UukIo ;’ 
or may enter into, what is called in Knglish law, ‘an accord 
and satisfaction’ with the jH*rson of incidence, i.c. into an 
agreement substituting some <»ther act for the act which has 
not Ixjen lerformed, and f(d lowed by the pcrforiiianct* of that 
act. The jierson of inhereiKc may also by his conduct so Ratifie*- 
• ratify' a WTong done Ut him as to waive his resulting right 
of redress, as when the owner of g<»odH wrongfully sold treats 
the sale as lawful by inking part of the purchase money. 

The right may likewise In? lost by — 


ii. The banknijitcy of the person of incidence. 

iii. Set-oiT. 


Bank- 

ruptcy. 

Set-off. 


1 On the 'measure of damages,* cf. 'pretia rerum non ex nffectlone eingn- 
lomm. Bed oonununxter fungi.* Dig. iz. 3. 35. 

• Sapra, pp. 133, 253. » Snpm, p. 356. 

* Cf. supra, p. 256. 
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iv. Merger. It has been laid down that the giving of 
a covenant in the place of a simple contract does not ‘ merge 
or extinguish the debt, but it merges the remedy by way of 
proceeding upon the simple contract. The intention of the 
parties has m^thing to do with that. The policy of the law 
is that there shall not Ijc two subsisting remedies, one upon 
the covenant and another upon the simple contract, by the 
same i>er8on against the same person for the same demand 
So a judgment in favour of the plaintiff is ‘a Imr to the 
original cause of action, because it is thereby reduced to a 
certainty and the object of the suit attaine<l, so far as it can 
l)e at that stage ; and it would l>e useless and vexatious to 
subject the defendant lo another suit for the purpose of 
attaining the same result. Hence the maxim Transit in rent 
iutVicalam .... The cause of action is changed into a matter 
of record, which is of a higher nature, and the inferior remedy 
is merged in the higher^.* So in Roman law an obligation 
was ttninsniuted by ‘ litis contc*st»atio,* and again by judgment, 
which was expressed by saying, ‘ante litem eontostatam dare 
debilorem oj)ortere, post litem contestatam eondemnaxi opor- 
tere, post condemnationem iudicatum facere ojortere An 
award under ai'bitration does not usually extinguish a remedial 
right, unless followed by performance of the award. 

V. ‘Kstopix?!,’ by a judgment for the defendant. ‘The 
facts actually dwided by an issue in any suit cannot be again 
litigated between the same parties, and are evidence between 
them, and that conclusive, for the puq>ose of terminating 
litigation 

vi. Extinctive prescription, or limitation of actions, intro- 
duced, as it is expressed in the Act of James I, ‘ for quieting 
of men’s estates and avoiding of suits®,* by depri\ing the 
remedial right of its judicial remedy, reduces it to the position 

^ Prioe T. Moulton, lo O. B. 561. 

* King y. Hoare, 13 M. k W. 494. 

’ Qai. iii. 180. * Boileau y. Rutlin, a Ex. 665 ; cf. Dig. xliy. a. 7. 4. 

* ai lao. 1. o. t6. 
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of a mcsrely * natoiml " obligation, which however still remains gbap. 
capable of supporting a lien or pledge K 

The lapse of time necessary to produce this result varies 
veiy iridely in. difTerent systems, and with reference to rights 
of different species. It begins to run from the iffoment when 
the remedial right conics into existence, in other w^ords^ when 
the antecedent right is violated. It may be interrupted, or 
prevented from running by various causes, such as the 
minority, imprisonment, or al>sence from the country of the 
person whose right w'oulcl oihorw*ise be aiTected by it. On 
the other hand, the jH^rson w'ho would otherwise benefit by 
it may keep alive his indebtedness by such act« as part pay- 
ment, or payment of interest, or express acknowledgment 
with a ]>romise to inxy. 

There arc cases in which a remetlial right is Bus|)endcd a„,pej 
without being lost. Thus a Court will refuse to try an action 
while an action to try the same question is jiendiiig In^fore 
a Court of concurrent jurisdiction, in which case there is said 
to be * lis alibi pendens.* So also it is a principle of .English 
law that when the fact which gives rise to the remedial right 
amounts also to a felony, the remedy of the injured individual 
is postponed to the punishment of the crime* 

' Supra, pp. 187 m, 198. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PRIVATE law: abnormal. 


Among the modes in which the field of law may be 
mapped out, we have already explained that which divides 
it into * normal ’ and ‘ abnormal ; ’ the former kind of law 
dealinjv with rights as unaffected by any special chaiac- 
teristies of the persons with whom they are connected, the 
latter kind dealing with rights as so affected^. In all 
statements wdth reference to rights the standard type of 
personality is assumed, unless the contrary is expressed ; 
and it is only when there is a deviation fiom that type 
that the character of the persons who are tw’o of the factors 
into which, as we have seen, it is possible to analyse every 
right, needs any investigation. The typical person, who 
is thus assumed as a factor, is, in the first place, a human 
being, as opposed to w^'hat is called ‘an artificial person V 
In the next place, he is unaffected by any such peculiariiy 
as infimey, coverture, alienage, slavery, and so forth. 

In considering the various classes of substantive rights, we 


^ pp. 1 1 a, 140. 


* Snpn, p. 81. 
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haTe hitherto treated of them ae nomud. We are now about oaar. aiv. 
to treat of the effect produced upon them by id)]ioniiity of 
personality. 

It was usual in old grammars to explain the oases of nouns Atmomuii 
by a diagram, in which the nominative case wift represented 
by an upright line, from the base of which lines, representing 
the genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, and ablative, sloped 
off at gradually increasing angles. The accompanying figure 
may serve to illustrate in a similar manner the variations of 
juristic personality. 



ArtiHcUl person. 


Tlie most marked distinction lietween abnormal persons is Natural 
that some are natural, i.e. are individual human lacings, 
while others arc artificial, i.e. arc aggregott's of human I)cing8, 
or of property, w'hich are treated by law, for certain purposes, 
as if they were individual human beings 

I. It is by no means at the discretion of any aggregate of ArtiSoial 
human beings so to coalesce as to sustain a single i>orsonality. 

In the vrords of (iaius, * ncK|Uc societos, noque collegium, ne<j[ue 
huiusmodi cor})us, passim omnibus ha>H.*re conceditur : nam et 
legibos ct senatusconsultis et principalibus consiituiionibus 
ea res coercetur*.' Artificial persons have generally been 
created by a charter granted by the executive authority in a 

‘ Supra, pp. 8i, lao. Order Izxi. nnder the Jodicatnre Acte proridat that 
the w<Nrd * pereon * shall, in the oomtroction of the mlee, unleee there is anj^ 
thing in the snbject or contest repugnant thereto, inelode a body eoi|ioraih or 
pdlitio. 

* Dig. ui. 4. 1. pr. 


T a 
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State, or by a special statute passed by the legislature, but of 
late years also by virtue of general statutes which prescribe 
the conditions under which voluntary associations may ac- 
quire a corporate character^. They may be formed wholly 
of natural j^rsons, or wholly of artificial persons, or of a 
mixture of artificial and natural persons. They cease to 
exist by no longer comprising the requisite number of subor- 
dinate persons, or by the revocation or surrender of their 
privileges. 

The characteristics of an artificial person differ from those 
of a group of natural persons no less than from those 
of a single natural person. On the one hand, it is not 
merely the sum-total of its component members, but some- 
thing superadded to them. It may remain, although they 
one and all perish, ^ in decurionibus vel aliis universitatibus 
nihil rofert utrum omnes idem maneant, an pars maneat, vel 
omnes immutati sunt*.* The property which it may hold 
does not belong to the members either individually or col- 
lectively : * quibus permissum est corpus habere collegii, 
Bocietatis, sive cuiusque alterius eorum nomine, proprium 
est, ad exemplum rei publicae, habere res communes*.’ 
Its claims and liabilities are its own, ‘si quid universitati 
debetur, singulis non debetur ; nee quod debet universitas 
singuli debent ** Its agent, though appointed by a majority 
of the members, does not represent them, ‘hie enim pro 
republica vel universitate intervenit, non pro singulis *.* In 
all these respects true artificial persons are distinguishable 
from clubs and imincorporated trading partnerships, however 
laige. 

On the other hand, an artificial necessarily differs in many 

» Saoh M ‘ The Compudea Act, 1863.* The Crown mmy delegnte Hi pow«r 
of oreiting corporaUom. < So,* mji Blnckitone, < the ChnnoeUor of the UiiiTor- 
rity of Oxford haa power by charter to erect eorporationa ; and hai actnaUy 
often exerted it, in the erection of eeveral matriculated oompaniei of tradei- 
inenanbienrienttotheitiidmkW Comm. L p. 474. 

■ Dig. iU. 4. 7. j. • Ib, I. I, 

♦ Ib. 7. I. a Ib. a. 
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feepectB from a natoial penon. *A corpoimtion aggregate obap.xiv. 
of many is invisible, immortal^ and rests only in intend- 
ment and consideration of law. It has no soul, neither is 
it subject to the imbecilities of the body Its will is that 
of the miyority of its memWrs, and can be efpressed only 
by means of an agent ; there are many wrongful acts of 
which it is obviously incapable ^ ; and its capacity for l)eing 
the subject of rights, ‘ Rechtsiahigkeit,’ and for performing 
legal acts, * HandlungsHihigheit,' is strictly limited by the 
purposes for which its existence is recognised. 

The invention of eor])orations has been justly described by Utility of. 
a high authority ujwn the subject as one which, ‘ perha])S 
more than any other human device, has eontributod to the 
citulisation of Europe and the fri'edom of its states.’ * By 
this means,’ says the same writer, ‘ mui>ici|>alitic« were 
furnished with a form of government which never wore out. 
Charitable trusts were secured to the objects of them so long 
as such objects should continue to be found, the protection, 
improvement and encouragement of trades and arts w'ero 
{permanently provided for, and learning and religion kept 
alive and cherished in times through which ]>rol>abIy no 
other means can be mentioned that would apjpcur equally 
well qualified to preserve them 


The purposes which artificiu] persons are intended to pro- ClMsifio*- 
mote are very various, and such [persons may perhaps be 
classified, acconling as they subserve one or other of them, 
under the following heads * 

(i) Subordinately jx>litical, such as municipal corporations 
generally. 

* The cMe of Sattom'f Hoepita], lo Rep. 32 b. 

* Dig. W, 2. 9, 3. 15 ; cf. MetropoliUn Saloon Company ▼. Hawkin[^ 4 H« 
and N. 87. 

* Grant, on Corporations, p. 4. 

* For a claaiifkiation of juristic persons from the point of riew of Bomaa law^ 
see Baron, Pan d ekt en, p. 54. 
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cBja.vw, (2) Administrative, snch as tbe Trinity House or the 
College of Heralds. 

(3) Professional, such as the College of Physicians or the 
Incorporated Law Society. 

(4) Beligidhs, such as the Chapter of St. Paul’s or the 
Church Missionary Society. 

(5) Scientific and Artistic, such as the Royal Society or 
the Royal Academy. 

(6) For the Promotion of Education, such as the University 
of Oxford or the Girls Public Day School Company Limited. 

(7) Eleemosynary, such as St. Thomas’s Hospital or the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 

(8) Trading, such as the Great Western Railway, the 
Lambeth Water-works Company, or the Civil Service Supply 
Association Limited. 

* Quaii- The holders for the time being of certain official positions, 
though not incorporated, are recognised in English law as 
* Quasi-Corporations.’ So the Churchwardens of a parish and 
their successors may hold goods but not land, as if they were 
an artificial person ; and larger rights have been conferred 
by statute upon Guardians of the Poor, and Boards of 
Management of district Schools or Asylums. The term is 
also applied to the position occuj>ied under certain statutes 
by Banking partnerships and Commissioners of Sewers 

Older cor. The legal j)osition of a corporation of the older type is 
l»orfttioii*. comparatively simple. It exists generally for some purpose 
of public utility, and its members have no defined personal 
interest in the property w'hich belongs to it. 

^ Thm are ejiDptosiB of a tendency in England to break down tbo dia- 
tinotion between corporations aadsodetiee of other kind*. Cf. the permiMion 
giTen, hj Order sri. 14, under the Judicature Acta, for bringing actiona in the 
name of an unincorporated firm ; the definition of a * Body nninoorporaied * 
in the Cuftomi and Inland Bevenue Act, 1885 ; and the attempt made in 
the eame year to reatrain. the powere of * quari.€OfpQniliona * in dealing 
with their property. 
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The meet complicated, as well as the moot modenii branch oult. xrr , 
of the law of artificial peraons relates to those which 
formed for purposes of trade. They are a natural aoeom*- tiom. 
paniment of the extension of commerce. An ordinaiy 
partnership lacks the coherence which is requited for grlMit 
undertakinji^. Its partners may withdraw from it^ taking 
their capital with them, and the * firm * having as such no 
legal recognition a contract made with it could be sued upon, 
according to the common law of England, only in an action 
in which the whole list of imrtncrs were made plaintiflTs or 
defendants. 

In order to remedy the first of these ineonvenionces, part* 
nershiiw were former! uj>on the ]>rincip1o of a joint-stock, the 
mpitnl investcMl in whieii must remain at a fixed amount, 
although the shares into which it is divided may pass from 
hand to luind. Tliis device did not however obvdato the 
diffjcultv in suing, nor diti it relievo the ]>artners, past and 
present, from liahilitv for debts in excess of their, j)ast or 
present, shunis in the concern. In the interest not only 
of the share-jMirtners, but also of the public with which they 
had dealings, it was desirable to discourage the formation of 
such associations ; and the fonnation of joint-stock jiartner- 
ships, excejd such as were incorf)Orated by ro 3 ral charter, was 
aceoi^ingly, for a time, jtrohibited in England by the 
‘ Bubble Act,* 6 (leo. I, c. j8. An incorjiorated trading 
company, in accordance with the ordinary principles regulating 
artificial persons, consists of a definite amount of capital 
to which alone creditors of the com])any can l(K>k for the 
satisfaction of their demands, divided into shares held by a 
number of individuals who, though they jsiriicipate in the 
profits of the concern, in proportion to the number of shares 
held by each, incur no personal liability in respect of its 
losses. An artificial person of this sort is now recognised 
under most systems of law. It can be formed, as a rule, 

‘ It ia now, under Order vn. 14, made under the Jodiostore AoU, cspnble 
of cning and being mied. 
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onlj with the consent of the sovereign power and is de- 
scribed as a ^soci^t^/ or ^compagnie/ ^anonyme,’ an ‘Ac- 
tiengesellschaft/ or * joint-stock company limited A less 
pnre form of such a corporation is a company the shareholders 
in which incdr an unlimited personal liability. There is also 
a form resembling a partnership ^ en commandite/ in which 
the liability of some of the shareholders is limited by their 
shares, while that of others is unlimited. 

Subject to some cxce])tion6, any seven partners in a trading 
concern may, and ])artner8 whose number exceeds twenty 
must, according to English law, become incorporated by 
registration under the Companies Acts, with either limited 
or unlimited liability as they may determine at the time of 
incorporation. 

The debts of an incorporated company of any kind are 
payable in the first instance only out of the cor|)orate funds. 
Should those funds prove insufficient, the company becomes 
bankrupt, or, as it is variously expressed, ‘ is wound up,* or 
‘ goes into liquidation.* The appropriate Court investigates 
its affairs, and calls upon the shareholders, in the case of a 
limited company, for any balance which may be unpaid upon 
their shares, and, in the case of an unlimited company, for 
any further sum which may be required from their private 
fortunes. Out of the fund thus available, the claims of 
creditors which have heen satisfactorily established are paid 
either in full or rateably, as the case may be, and the company 
ceases to exist. 

The existence of a foreign corporation will generally be 
recogfnised, if according to the law of the country where it 
was created it has attributes similar to those which are 

' ^ This requirement baa been muob disouned in Oermnny. and baa been 
modified in tbe later imuea of tbe HandelageBetabueh ; aee arts. 215, 249. 

* Speaking of tbe dinappearanoe of tbe old Trade-guilda, M. de LaFcleye 
aaya: *Plua de oarporationt induatriellea : lea aoeidt^ anonymea qni en 
tiennent lien ne aont qu'un rooyen d*aaaooier lea oa|ntaax ei non dea bommea.* 
Formea primitirea de la propridt^ p. 269. 
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assigned to oorpoiations by the law of the country in whose obaf.xit. 
courts it is plaintiff or defendant ^ 

The chief peculiarity of the proprietary rights of artificial Proprie- 
persons relates to their tenure of land. The i^umulation of 
estates in the hands of religious houses was directly op]X>aed 
to the interests of feudal lonls, who accordingly made every 
effort in England to get rid of such tenure, which they 
described as being * in mortua manu,' by a long scries of 
enactments. Tlu^se ‘ StatuU*s of Mortmain * wen» extended in 
time to the prohibition of the alienation of land to lay as 
well as to spiritual cor{K)rationH ; and this continues to be 
the rule of English law to tlie present day, when no lusencu 
in mortmain is gmnttMl by the (^rown, subject to a number 
of statutor}' exception** in the interests of religion, charity, or 
other definite public object. The Wills Acts of Henry V 111, 
now re[>ealed, in giving a gt'neral power of devise, contain 
an exception against devises to ‘ l>odies {olitic and corj)omt<!.* 

A cor]K)mtion is also usually restrained from jiorting with 
its landed pro|>erty, and even from leasing it for more than a 
certain nuiiiljer of years, without the sanction of a public 
authority. 

The form in which, as a rule, an artificial jicrson enters into Contrac- 
a contract or otherw ise {lerforms a legal act is, according to abilitien. 
English law, by the im]rK>sition of its sc*a] ; unless when the 
act is of trivial imi>ortunce, or is nc'cessarily incidental to the 
canying on of its business. 

There arc some acts of w'hich an artificial {lerson is obvi- 
ously incapable, and there are others which the law will not 
reoogniM its cajiacity to {lerform. It has long l>een settled 
in England that an assumption on the {>art of a corporation 
to do what is wholly beyond its com|>etence may bo ground 
for a forfeiture of the charter on which its existence depends \ 

^ A forrign oorporstum h«f been sdtuitiod in England io be a plaintiff iinoe 
X734» to be a defendant einoe 1858. 

* B. T. Mayor of London, 1 Shower 274 ; ot B. v. Eastern Arohipelago Co., 

2 £. and B. 856. 
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CHAP. xiT. bat there has been of late jean mneh discasgion as to the 
classes of corporate acts which the law will snpport as yidid 
with reference to individual corporators and to third parties 
respectively. When railway companies were first created 
with Parliamentary j)owcrB of a kind never before entrosted 
to similar bodies, it soon became necessary to determine 
whether, when once called into existence, they were to be 
held capable of exercising, as nearly as possible, all the 
powers of a natural person, unless expressly prohibited from 
doing so, or whether their acts must be strictly limited to 
the furtherance of the purpose for which they had been in- 
corporated. 

The question was first raised in 1846, wdth reference to the 
right of a railway company to subsidise a harlxiur company, 
and Lord Langdale, in deciding against such a right, laid 
down the law in the following terms : — 

‘ Companies of this kind, possessing most extensive powers, 
have so recently been introduced into this country that 
neither the legislature nor the courts of law have yet been 
able to undersland all the different lights in which their 
transactions ought })roi>erly to be Auewcd. ... To look upon a 
railway com])any in the light of a common partnership, and 
as subject to no greater vigilance than common partnerships 
are, would, 1 think, be greatly to mistake the functions 
which they perform and the powers which they exercise of 
interference not only with the public but with the private 
rights of all individuals in this realm. ... I am clearly of 
opinion that the powers which are given by an Act of 
Parliament, like that now in question, extend no further 
than is expressly stated in the Act, or is necessarily and 
properly required for canyung into effect the undertaking and 
works which the Act has expressly sanctioned 

This view, though it has sometimes been criticised, seems 
now to be settled law. In a recent case in the House of 
Lords, the permission which the Legislature gives to the 
' Coliium T. Extern Counties Bnilwny Ca, 10 Benv. 13. 
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INTomoters of s company was paansphiased as ^ You ohap. xnr. 

may meet together and form yourselves into a company, but 
in doing that you must tell all who may be disposed to deal 
with you the objects for which yon have been associated* 

Those who are dealing with you will trust A that memo- 
randum of association, and they will see that you have the 
power of carrying on business in such a manner as it 
specifies. You must state the objects for which you are 
associated, so that the persons dealing with you will know 
that they are dealing with persons who can • only devote 
their means to a given class of objects^.* 

An act of a corporation in excess of its powers, with re- 
ference to third Iversons, is technically said to be i(/fra virea Ultra 
and is void even if unanimously agreed to by all the cori)ora- 
tors. The same term is also, but less ])roiK‘rly, applied to a 
resolution of a majority of the memliers of a corporation which 
being beyond the powers of the cori)orati(m will not bind a 
dissentient minority of its members 

Such artificial jiersons as have hitherto been described Corpora- 
result from the combination of a numbc»r of natural jicrsons 
for the i>erformancc of a common function, and arc accord- 
ingly described as ‘ universitates j>ersonarum,’ or, in English 
law', as ‘ corporations aggregate/ An artificial person may, 
how'ever, also exist without being supported by any natural 
person. It may consist merely of a muss of projicrty, of 
rights and of duties, to which the law chooses to give a 
fictitious unity by treating it as a ‘ universitas bonorum.’ 

The most familiar example is a * hereditas ’ l>efore it has been 
accepted by the heir, which in Roman law is treated as 
capable of increase and diminution, and even of contract- 

1 Per Lord Hatherley, io Riohe ▼. The Ashbury Carriiige Co., L. R. 7 B. 
end 1 ., App. 684. 

* Poliiipe first in South Ycurkshire Bail. Co. ▼. Gt. N. Rail. Co., 9 Ez. 84 

* The Earl of Shrewsbury ▼. N. Staff. Bail. Co., L. R. l Eq. 593. 
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ing by means of a slayo compiised in it, as if it were tt 
person ^ 

It would have been quite possible to explain in the same 
way the devolution of the lands of the crown, of a bishopric, 
or of a rector , from the sovereign, bishop, or rector, to his 
successor; but English law has preferred to introduce for 
Hus purpose the fiction, peculiar to itself, of a * corpora- 
tion sole K' The origin of such a corporation is rarely trace- 
able ; but the Master of Pembroke College and the Provost 
of Oriel College, Oxford, were respectively made corporations 
sole by letters patent of Queen Anne 

II. The chief varieties of status among natural persons may 
be referred to the following causes: i. sex; 2. minority; 
3. ‘ patria potesta * and ‘ manus ; ’ 4. coverture ; 5. celibacy ; 
6. mental defect ; 7. bodily defect ; 8. rank, caste, and 
oflicial position ; 9. slavery; 10. profession ; ii. civil death; 
12. illegitimacy; 13. heresy; 14. foreign nationality; 15. 
hostile nationality. All of the facts included in this list, 
which might bo extended, have been held, at one time or 
another, to dilforentiate the legal position of persons afiected 
by them from that of persons of the normal ty^^e^. It may 
be worth while to give a few illustrations of each of the 
special types of status thus arising. 

1. The disabilities or privileges of women, as such, must be 
looked for in modem times rather in the department of public 
than in that of private law. It must however be remembered 
that even in the time of Gains the life-long tutelage of 
women, * propter animi levitatem,’ had not wholly become 

‘ Bupra, p. 8a. 

* A oorporation sole, tboagh it may hold lands, cannot hold goods and 
chattels ; because, says Blackstone, * such moveable property is liable to be 
lost or embeuded. and would raise a multitude of disputes between the sue- 
oesaor and the executor, which the law is careful to avoid.* Comm. i. p. 478. 

* See 13 Anne, St. a. c. 6. 

* In the Tagore Lectures, 1883, Loot. xii. Dr. Jcdly gives a enrious account 
of the clssses of persons incapable of inheriting, according to Hindoo law, and 
according to the Saohaenspie^ 
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obfioleteS and that, hj a senatnsoonsnltam passed in the objlp. xm 
reign of Clandins, they were idlowed to repudiate any lia- 
bility which they might have undertaken as sureties, * quum 
eas virilibus ofBciis fungi et eius generis obligationibus ob- 
stringi non sit aequum * 

2. Minors are, as a rule, capable of holding and receiving Minoritj. 
property, and liable for their wrongful acts, but incapable 

of making a will, or of entering into a valid contract without 
the approval of a guardian or of some public authority. The 
exception to this rule, in favour of ui>holding an infant’s con- 
tracts for necessaries, is obviously made in the interest of the 
infant himself: 'ne magno incommode afficiantur, nomine 
cum his contrahente, et quodammodo commercio eis inter- 
dicatur®.’ The age of full majority is differently fixed under 
different systems, and it may be remarked that English law, 
in dividing human life for most of the purposes of private 
law into two periods only, that which precedes and that which 
follows the age of twenty-one, has departed from the theory 
of the Roman lawyers and their followers. This theory, which 
postpones the date of full majority till the completion of the 
twenty-fifth j^ear, distinguishes in the preceding period, 
infancy, proximity to infancy, and a qualified majority 
attained by girls at the age of twelve, and by boys at the age 
of fourteen years. 

3. A ' filius familias ’ could hold no property, except, in PAtri* 
later times, what he acquired by way of ‘peculium.’ 

could enter into most contracts, but was s{)ecially disabled,/ 
by the senatuscohsultum Maccdonianum, from borrowing 
money. 

4. The effect of marriage, according to most systems of Coverturs. 
law, is to produce a unity between the husband and wife, 
rendering each of them incapable of suing the other and 

> Inst. i. 144. * Dig. zri. 1. a. ’ lb. ir. 34. 

* Snell ii^ for inatoiiee, tbo role of the Engliih Cominoii Law, Co. liit. ixaa. 

Bnt nsder 45 and 46 Viet. e. 75, a married womaa, aabjeci to certain ex- 
ception!, 'hae in her own name the fame dril remedfes, and also the same 
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CHAP. xiT. i^nstitatiiig a sort of portaersiiip hebwem them, m wldck 
tibe husband has very extensive powers over the partnership 
property, while the wile has not only no pow^ of alienating 
it, but is also incapable of making a will, or of entering 
into any contract on her own account. The common law 
of England exhibits these disabilities of the wife in their 
strongest form. Of the several systems between which 
French law gives an option to persons about to many, 
the * regime de la communautd,’ derived from Ihe 'cou- 
tumiers,* is least fiivourable to the wife, giving, as it does, 
to the husband the absolute control of the common stock ^ ; 
while the ‘ regime dotal, ^ an imitation of the dotal system of 
Roman law, resembles that modem creation of the English 
Courts of equity, a marriage settlement, in which the wife’s 
* separate estate ’ is protected not only from manipulation 
by the husband, but also against the possibly improvident 
disposal of it by the wife herself^. The contractual dis- 
abilities of women in England have been much modified by 
recent legislation, especially by the * Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, 1 88a I' 

OolibAcy. 5. Unmarried and childless persons were punished under 


remedies and redress bj way of criminal proceedings, for the protection and 
■eourity of her own Beparate property, as if snch property belonged to her as a 
ftme and the huHband may similarly take proceedings, civil or criminal, 
against his wife. The older theory of marriage seems still to predominate in 
the United States. It has indeed been held in the district Court of New 
York that a husband may bring an action against his wife to recover pro* 
^ perty belonging to him which has been forcibly SMzed and carried away by 
her. Berdell V. Parkhurst, 19 Hun. $58. In Schulte v. Schultz, n^tioned 
in the last edition of this work, from information kindly supplied by Mr. 
Roger Foster, the supreme Court of New York held in 1882 that, in the 
absence of any exception as to the husband, an Act of i860 giving to 
any married woman a right of action in her own name against any 
person for injury to her person or character applied to the husband also^ 
and had thus 'routed and dispelled* the rules of the Common Law, which 
' could not stand the scrutiny and analysis of modem civilisation.* But this 
ease has since been reverted by the Court of Appeal. 

^ Code Civil, art. 1399. 

* Ib. art. 1540. 

' Repealing the Acts of 1870 and 1874 on the same subject. 
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the lex Inlia et Papia Poppaea by forfeitoie, either total or obaf. xnr. 
partial, of the * ios capiendi ex teatamento.* 

6. Lunatics, though capable of holding property, ar^ strictly M«nUl 
speaking, incapable of any legal act, although they are often 

held to a contract which the other side has^ade without 
notice of the lunacy, especially if it has been wholly or partly 
executed And a somewhat similar disability has sometimes 
attached to persons whom a competent Court has declared 
to be 'prodigals.’ Drunkenness cannot be said to create a 
status, and its effects in avoiding contracts may best be com* 
pared with the similar effects of duress. 

7. Deaf or dumb persons were unable to contract by ' sti- Bodily 

defect. 

8. The king, according to the maxim of English law, can Office, 
do no wrong. No action can be brought against him, nor 
indeed against a foreign sovereign as such, or his ambassador. 

Certain high officials are exempted from responsibility for the 
acts of their subordinates, and various public functionaries are 
relieved from liability by the Statutes of Limitation at on 
earlier date than other people. 

9. It may well be questioned whether a human being who Slavery, 
is incapable of marriage, of bolding property, and of contract- 
ing, can be regarded as a legal person at all. This was the 
position of a slave in Roman law, which declares that ‘ servile 
caput nullum ius habet,’ and ' in personam servilem nulla 
cadit obligatio V Nor was his private-law position affected, 

as Austin seems to think by the constitutions which made 
it pen^l for his master to kill or grievously ill-treat him 
without cause. These were in truth analogous to the pro- 
visions in modem systems of public law for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Since however a slave has, even for legal 
purposes, some of the chazacteristics of a human being, it 

> Moulton T. Csaironz, 4 £z. 17. On the tort of n lunatic, see Dig. iz. 
s. 5. a. 

• Dig. V. 5. 4. 

» V 6 L IL p. 8. 
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CHAP. HIT. 18 neoessaiy to point out that his statoB is in private law 
ahnonnal to the extent of being non-existent. 

PhifoMicMD. lo. A soldier on active service enjoys, under most systems, 
certain exceptional testamentary privileges. By English law 
a barrister is encapable of validly contracting to be paid for 
his professional assistance, and the same disability attached 
till recently also to a physician. 

Civil dMth. II. The effects of * entering into religion,* according to 
English law, have been already noticed. Similar effects still 
follow according to the law of the Hindus ^ A somewhat 
similar loss of legal rights resulted also fiom attainder for 
treason or felony. 

lllagiti- 12 . An illegitimate child is incapable of inheriting ‘ab 
intestato* from an ascendant or collateral, because the law 
regards him as ‘ nullius filius.* Under the French Code such 
a child may however acquire a limited right of succession 
if solemnly recognised by his parents, or one of them 

Nonoonfor- 13. Religious nonconformity has been an important cause 
of civil disability from the date of the imperial constitutions 
which are collected in the first book of the Code of Justinian, 
down to the laws by which a Roman Catholic was disqualified 
from owning a horse worth more than £5 in Ireland, or 
which rendered Jews incapable of holding land in Rou- 
mania. 

Alienage. 14. The gradual extension of the rights of * connubium ’ 
and ' commercium ’ with Roman citizens to the neighbouring 
Italian tribes is a well-known chapter of the history of 
Roman law. The Act of 1870, by which aliens were allowed 
to own freehold land in the United Kingdom, marks the last 
step in the assimilation of their position, as &r as private 
law is concerned, with that of British subjects. 

fioauutj. 15- The contracts of an alien enemy with a British subject 
made daring the war are void, and his right to sue upon 
other causes of action is suspended during the war. 


^ SuptA, p. 81 ; Jolly, TAgore Lecturei^ pp, 175, 378. 


• Art. 334. 
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The incapacitj by English law of the witness to a will to obap. xw. 
take a legacy under it, and of a husband or wife, as a rule, 
to take by donation one from the other in Roman law, are 
instances of restrictions placed upon persons occupying for 
the time being certain relations to other {)ersoAi, which from 
the limited extent of their operation can liardly be said to 
constitute a status. 



CHAPTEK XV. 

PRIVATE law: adjective. 

A BEMEDiAL rig'ht is in itself a mere potentiality, deriving 
all its value from the support which it can obtain from the 
power of the state. The mode in which thab support may 
be secured, in order to the realisation of a remedial right, is 
prescribed by that department of law which has been called 
‘ adjective,’ because it exists only for the sake of * substantive 
law*,* but is prolmbly better known as ‘ Procedure®.’ In the 
exceptional cases in which an injured party is allowed to 
redress his own wrong, Adjective law points out the limits 
within which such, self-help is |>ermissible. In all other cases 

‘ Supra, pp. 75, 140. See Benttam, Works, ii. p. 6. 

* The term * Procedure ' was, till the passing of the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Acts, unfamiliar in English law. It is said bj Lush, L. J., to denote, 
like * Praotioe,’ in its larger sense, * the mode of proceeding by whidaa legal 
right is enforced, as distinguished from the law which gives or defines the 
right, and which by means of the proceeding the Court is to administer ; the 
machinery as distinguished fix»m the product.* Poyser ▼. Minors, L. R. 
7 Q. B. D. 339, p. 555. Procedure is by many German writers very in- 
appropriaMy called * formal law.* 
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it annoonoes what steps must be taken in order duly to set in obap. xv. 
motion the machinery of the law-courts for the benefit either 
of a plaintilf or of a defendant. 

Rules of procedure occupy so prominent a j>Iace in early 
society, and furnish so much curious illustration of the history 
of civilisation, that they have attracted a share of attention 
perhaps in excess of their real importance. One mi^ht almost 
suppose from the language of some writers that an elaborately 
organised Procedure may precede a clear recognition of the 
rights which it is intended to j>rotoct. It lias been said that 
law is concerned more with remedies than with rights. It 
would be os reasonable to say that a field consists in its hedge 
and ditch rather than in the s])aee of land which these enclose. 

In point of fact, a right must be recognised at least as soon 
as, if not before, the moment when it is fenced round by 
remedies. The true interest of the topic of Procedure is 
derived, first, from the close connection which may be traced 
between its earliest forms and the anarchy which preceded 
them^ and secondly from the manner in which the tribunals 
have contrived, from time to time, to ellect changes in the 
substance of the law itself, under cover of merely motlifying 
the methods by w’hich it is enforced. 

Adjective law, though it concerns primarily the rights Contents, 
and acts of private litigants, touches closely on tojiics, such 
as the organisation of Courts and the duties of judges and 
sheriffs, w^hich belong to public law. It comprises the rules 
for (i) selecting the jurisdiction w^hich has cognisance of the 
matter in question ; (ii) ascertaining the Court which is 
appropriate for the decision of the matter; (iii) setting in 
motion the machineiy of the Court so as to procure its de- 
cision ; and (iv) setting in motion the physical force by which 
the judgment of the Court is, in the last resort, to be rendered 

^ See, for instance, Maine*! Early History of Instfintions^ leot. iz. and x. 

*^&ial by battle’ was a late sorvivai in England of regulated self'belp. After 
the last reported case of the kind, Ashford ▼. Thomtoii, x B. and Aid. 405, 
it was abolished by 59 G*. 111. e. 46. 
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effectual. These rules, like those of substantive law, are 
primarily applicable to persons of the normal t}rpe, and only 
with certain modifications to abnormal persons. 

i. It is by^no means the case that a remedial right is 
capable of being enforced everywhere. An English Court 
will for instance entertain an action for breach of contract 
quite irrespectively of the place where it was made, or broken, 
or in which the parties reside, but will hardly hear an appli- 
cation for a divorce unless the parties are domiciled in the 
country, nor would till recently try an action for trespass to 
land unless the land were within the realm. 

ii. It is also necessaiy that proceedings be taken in the 
appropriate Court. Thus in England, even after the change 
introduced by the Judicature Acts, it will usually be advisable 
that an administration suit should bo commenced in the 
Chancery division, and a salvage suit in the Admiralty divi- 
sion, of the High Court of Justice. There are also matters 
which can only bo tried in one or other of the divisions of 
that Court, and not in any inferior tribunal. 

iii. Tlie choice of the appropriate Court is a simple matter 
comjiared with rightly setting its machinery in motion. In 
this operation, which has been described by such phrases as 
*legis actio,’ ‘I’instance,’ ‘la demande judiciaire,’ ‘action,’ ‘suit,’ 

‘ Verfahren,’ the following stages are usually distinguishable. 

1. The summons, or citation, by which the plaintiff brings 
the defendant into Court. 

a. The pleadings, * Tinstruction de la cause,’ by which the 
plaintiff informs the Court and the defendant of the nature 
of his claim, and the defendant states the nature of his 
defence. The defence may be to the effect that, even 
granting the truth of the plaintiff’s allegations of fieu^t, they 
are in law no ground for his claim against the defendant, 
or it may consist in denying altogether the fioMsts alleged by 
the plaintiff, or in admitting them, but alleging other fiu^te, 
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sach as a release or the Statutes of Limitation, which neu- obap.zv. 
tralise the effect which they would otherwise have had. 

A defence of the last-mentioned kind was called in Roman 
law an ' exceptio,’ and in England a plea in ‘ confession and 
avoidance A plea may be either * dilatory, ^showing that 
the right of action is not yet available, or ‘peremptory,* 
showing that it is non-existent. The exchange of pleadings 
continues till it is clear how much is admitted and how much 
is denied on either side, and therefore what is precisely the 
dispute between the parties. This process may bo carried on 
orally in the presence of the Court, as under the new code 
of Civil Procedure for the German Empire ^ or in writing 
or print, as in England. When well managed it gives much 
scope for dexterous intellectual fencing, but its tendency to 
over-subtlety has l^ecn a fertile theme for legal critics from 
the time of Gains to that of Bentham 

3. The trial, hearing, or ‘ audience,’ at which each of the Trial, 
parties endeavours to establish to the satisfaction of the 
Court the trath of the view maintained by him of the ques- 
tion at issue, W'hcther it be one of law or one of fact ; if 
of law, by citing authorities, if of fiict, by adducing proofs. 

Proofs may be either documentary or oral, and certain rules 
exist in most systems with reference to their admissibility, 

^ * Comparatao sunt autem exceptionei defendendorum eomm gratia oum 
quibai agitur : utepe enim accidit ut, licet ipsa actio qua actor experitur iuata 
flit, tamen iniqua sit adversus eum cum quo agitur.* Inst. iv. 13. 

* Civilprozessordnung fiir das Deutsche lieich, § 119. But in * Anwalts- 
prosesse/ i. e. when professional representatives must be employed, disadvan- 
tages as to costs, and otherwise, follow, unless ' die milndliche Verhandlung * 
is ' durch Schriftsatze vorbereitet,* $ 120 : and copies of these writings are to 
be filed in Court, § 1 24. Cf. the recommendations of the Lord Chancellor's 
Committee on Procedure, 1881. 

* The Megis actiones,' says Galus, gradually fell into disrepute, ' namque ex 
nimia subtilitate veterum, qui tunc iura condiderunt, eo res perduota est, ut 
Tel qni minimum errasset litem perderet ; ’ iv. 30 : and he gives the foUowing 
instance, * cum qni de vitibus snccisis ita egisset ut in actione vites nominaret, 
responsum est com rem perdidisse, quia debuisset arbores nominare, eo quod 
lex xii tabulamm, ex qna de vitibus suocisis actio oompeteret, generaliter da 
arboiibos snodsis loqueretur;* ib. 11. Cf. Bentham, Works, ii. p. 14. 
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CHAP. XT. amotmting in some systems to a body of law of no little 
Evidence, complexify. Such a ‘law of evidence’ is more necessaiy 
when questions are tried by a jury than when they are de- 
cided by a professionally trained judge. Its objects are, on 
the one hand? to limit the field of enquiry, by the doctrine 
that certain classes of facts are already within the ‘judicial 
notice’ of the Courts, and by ‘presumptions’ by which cer- 
tain propositions are to be assumed to be suificiently proved 
when certain other propositions have been established; and 
on the other hand, to exclude certain kinds of evidence as 
having too remote a bearing on the issue, or as incapable of 
being satisfactorily tested, or as coming from a suspicious 
quarter'. For the last-mentioned reason certain classes of 
persons, or persons occupying certain relative positions, are 
rendered incaj)able of being witnesses. There are also rules 
regulating the right of the parties to appear in person, or 
to be represented by advocates, and the order in w'hich the 
parties or their advocates may tender their evidence and 
address the Court. 

Judgment. 4. The judgment, by which the Court decides the question 
in litigation. It may relate to a right to projierty, or an 
ascertainment* or a dissolution^ of status, or an affirmation 
of the due execution of a legal act, or an award of damages 
for a wrong, or an order for the specific performance or non- 
performance of a certain act. 

Conts. The judgment usually charges upon the losing side the 
‘ costs ’ to which the other party has been put in consequence 
of the suit 


‘ Tlie German CivilprozeMordnang is opposed to Presumptions and other 
so-called ^ariiiicial’ proofs; cf. $ 259. The Einfulirungsgesetz, ( 14, repeals 
laws restricting modes of proof. The theory of legal proof is no doubt largely 
due to the canonists, but it can hardly be said to have been wholly unknown 
to Homan law. See the opinion of Favorinus, apud Gell. Noctes A. xiv. a. 

* £. g. on a declaration of nullity, or under the Legitimacy Dedaraiion Act, 
ai and aa Viot. o. 93. 

’ On a decree of divorce. 

• Cf. Ba,a«, p. 155. 
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5. The procedure on Appeal, when an Appeal is fossible omap.x^. 
and is resorted to by either party Ap|>«»l. 

iv. Execution, whereby a successful party calls upon the Execution, 
officers of the Court, or other appropriate State functionaries, 
to use such force as may be necessary in order to carry the 
judgment into effect. It may Ikj remarked that a suct^essful 
defendant, except for the recovery of his costs, has obviously 
no need of execution, and that execution of a judgment in 
a civil cause is not ex officio, i. e. docs not take place except 
on the demand of a litigant party. 

Besides the original parties to an action, whoso interests Extmneoiw 
are directly involved in it, other persons may be brought **"'^*^‘*’ 
into it by the authority of the Court. In w>mc actions, 
which involve wider interests than those of the ]mi*ties, 
notice must be given to a State functionary, who may then 
mtervenc in the proceedings on public grounds 

A maximum interval may be fixed between each stej) in an Di^fault. 
action, on pain of a decision being given * in default ’ against 
the party who neglects to i^rocccd in due course. 

Adjective, no less than Substantive, law may be normal Alm(»rinal 
or abnormal : that is to say, artilicial persons, and such 
varieties of natural j»ersons as those considered in the pre- 
ceding cha])ter, arc in a diflerent position with reference te 
suing and licing sued from that occujded by onlinaiy in- 
dividuals. The modifications of the rules of j>rocedurc which 
take place with a view to abnormal personality are of a sf>me- 
what technical character; and it may be sufficient here to 
refer, by way of illustration, to the rules of English law, that 

* The Sachsenspiegel gave a right of appeal to a diBBentient member of the 
Court, as having an intereet on public grounds tliat the law uhould be correctly 
Btated. 

^ See Code de Froeddure Civile, F. 1. liv. ii. tit. 4, De la Communication an 
Minist^ Fnblic ; GerichUverfaaBnngBgefietz fUr das Deutsche Reich, | 142 ; 
Civilprozessoidnung, fi 568 ; and, as to the Queen's Froctor, 23 and 24 Viet, 
c. J44. s. 5 . 
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0 HAF«zr. an alien enemy has no ^|)er8ona standi in iudicio/ that a 
peer is privileged from arrest, as is a clergyman on his way 
to or from the performance of divine service, that if one of 
the parties in an action for a divorce be lunatic, the 8uit« may 
proceed notwithstanding his, or her, inability to plead, and 
that a husband must be joined in an action against his wife. 



CHArTER xvr. 

1 >UBLIC LAW. 

* I CONSIDER,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ that it is a true and received The ch»r- 
division of law into iua pvhllcum and iufi privafunij i\\Q one of public 
l)eing the sinews of property, and the other of gfovernment 

The nature of the distinction has been already explained In 
private law the State is indeed present, but it is present only 
as arbiter of the rights and duties which exist between one of 
its subjects and another. In public law the State is not only 
arbiter, but is also one of the parties interested. The rights 
and duties wdth which it deals concern itself of the one part 
and its subjects of the other itari, and this union in one per- 
sonality of the attributes of judge and party has given rise 
to the view, from which we have already expressed our dis- 
sent, that the State, or, as it is expressed, the Sovereign, 
not only has no duties, but also has no rights properly so 
caUed». 

The conception of public, as opposed to private, law is doe 

^ Prepsntioii tcwardi the Union of Laws, Worki, ▼!!. 731. 

* Supra, p. 106. 


Supra, p. 109. 
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OHAF. xTi. to the Romans, who say of it * ad statnm rei Romanae spectat,’ 

* in sacris, in sacerdotibos, in magistratibos consistit^/ and, as 
a matter of (act, include in it also the law of crime. With 
this extended meaning the phrase has been accepted, and is 
in daily use, ift the legal speculation and practice of the con- 
tinent of Europe, but unfortunately finds no equivalent in 
our insular legal terminology An English lawyer, w’hen he 
had been made to understand the idea, which to his foreign 
colleagues is at once rudimentary and indispensable, would 
probably come to the conclusion that it covers the toincs 
which are recognised in this country as ‘ Constitutional law,’ 

* Ecclesiastical law,* ‘ Revenue law,* and ‘ Pleas of the CrownJ 
It is therefore somewhat remarkable that perhaps the most 
masterly summary of the nature of public law is to be found 
in the writings of an English Lord Chancellor. ‘ Ins Pri- 
vatum,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ sub tutcla luris Publici latct. Lex 
cnim cavet civibus, inagistmtus Icgibus, magistmtuum autem 
auihoritas ])endet ex maicslate imi>crii et fabrica ]X)litiae et 
legibus fundamentalibus. Quare si ex ilia parte sanitas fuerit 
et recta constitutio, leges emnt in bono usu, sin minus, pamm 
in iis praesidii erit. Netpie tamcn lus Publicum ad hoc 
tantum sjiectjit ut addatur tonquam custos luri Private, ne 
illud violetur atipie ut ccssent iniuriae, sed extenditur etiam 
ad religionem et nniia, et disciplinam et omamenta et opes, 
denique ad omnia circa Bene Esse civitatis V 

lti{>arti. llic distinctions in accordance with w'^hich the field of 
private laW' has l>een divided and sulxiivided apply to 
public law also. In the latter as well as in the former 
we may detect a ‘ sulwtantive’ l)ody of principles adopted for 

> Dig. i. 1. I. 3. * Piiblicum ius eat quod ad statum rei Bomanae upectat, 

privatum queni ad singulorum utilitatem. Sunt enim quaedam publice utilia, 
quaedam privatim.* 

’ The two departme&ta were similarly confused in Old German law. Cf. 
Blunteohli, Deutsche Statslchre, p. 7. 

* l^emplum tractatus de lustitia nniversali, Work% i. p. 804 ; cf. ib. vii. 
P* 732 . 
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the general welfare, and ‘adjective* rules by which those chap. xvi. 
principles are safe-guarded and reduced to practice. The dis- 
tinction between rights ‘in rem’ and rights ‘in personam’ is as 
clearly traceable in one dejiartment of law as in the other, as 
is also that between rights ‘ antecedent ’ and 4iremedial,’ and 
that between rights ‘ normal ’ and ‘ abnormal.’ 

The last-mentioned distinction is indeed so strongly marked 
in public law as to have led to a serious misconception as to 
the nature of the whole subject, llic reason is not fur to 
seek. Of the two ix'rsons who arc constituent elements of 
every right, one must always in public hnv bo the State, 
acting of course through" its various functionaries. Now a 
State is an artificial ]>erson, the often highly complex con- 
struction of which introduces numerous complexities into the 
rights of which it is one of the factors. Mr. Austin was so 
struck with this characteristic of public law as to be led to 
identify the whole subject with those rules which define the 
different kinds of political status, and so to deny its separate 
existence and to regard it merely as one branch of w*hat he 
calls the law of jHjrsons, but we j)refer deseril^e as the law 
of abnormal rights. He is thus a revolter, in the unwonted 
company of Blackstone, against what, according to the Roman 
and modem continental systems, is the primary division of 
the field of law. Instead of attempting u detailed disproof of 
a heresy which perhaps sufficiently refutes itself, by leading 
its a]K>logists to conclusions w'hich he evidently feels to be 
inconvenient, it may perhajjs be sufficient to confront it with 
what we conceive to be the true doctrine, namely that among 
the distinctions which are traceable in jmblic as well as in 
private law, tliat between normal and abnormal rights is 
among the most consjiieuous. 

It by no means follows from the same principles of division Clainifica- 
being applicable both in public and in private law, that they 
are most conveniently applied in the same order in the two 
departments, or that their application produces in each case 
similar results. 
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OHAF. XTi. The correlation of the parts of public law one to another is 
indeed fiu* from being settled. It never attracted the attention 
of the Roman lawyers, and has been very variously, and 
somewhat loosely, treated by the jurists of modem Europe. 
The subject i# indeed one which lends itself but reluctantly 
to systematic exposition, and it is with some hesitation that 
we propose to consider it under the heads of— I. Constitutional 
law ; II. Administrative law ; III. Criminal law ; IV. Criminal 
procedure ; V. the law of the State considered in its quasi-private 
personality; VI. the procedure relating to the State as so 
considered 

llelations The first four of these heads contain the topics which are 
oUwBifica- I)roperly comprised in Public law. It would be possible, 

^***vate fihough not convenient, to arrange these topics in accordance 

Uw. with the classification adopted in Private law. If the attempt 

were made, antecedent rights would have to be sought for in 
Constitutional and Administrative and also in Criminal law; 
remedial rights in Criminal and also in Administrative law; 
adjective law mainly in Criminal procedure; and abnormal 
law mainly in Constitutional and Criminal law. The im- 
{X)rtance of the last-mentioned topic is due, as already stated, 
to the fact that, whereas in Private law both of the persons 
concerned with any given right are, as a rule, perfectly 
similar, and of that normal type which requires no special 
investigation, the persons concerned in a Public-law right are 
necessarily dissimilar, one of them being always that highly 
abnormal i)erson which is called a State. It may also be 
remarked that the majority of the rights dealt with in Public 
law are permanently enjoyed by the State as the person of 
inherence against its subjects as the persons of incidence. In 
Private law, on the contrary, he who is to-day the person 
of inherence with reference to a right of any given descrip- 
tion may very probably become to-morrow the person of in- 

^ It m»7 be worth while to ramerk thet what the Qermans cell *Staetereeht * 
deals with the topioa into whidi we haye analysed 'Pnblio law,* omitting 
Koa III and IV. 
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cidence with reference to a precisely similar right} and vice chap. xvi. 
versa. 

The roles contained under the fifth and sixth heads of our 
arrangement are rules of Public laW} because they relate to 
the rights of the State; but they approxirflate closely to 
roles of Private law, because they relate to the State merely 
as the greatest of artificial persons, and not as governing, ad- 
ministering, or preserving order. 

It is beyond the scope of the present treatise to attempt 
more than a very brief indication of the topics included under 
each of the six heads under which we have distributed the 
matter of Public law. 

I. The primary function of Constitutional law is to as- Constitu- 
certain the j)olitical centre of gravity of any given State. It 
announces in what portion of the whole is to be found the 
‘ internal sovereignty,' * suprema potestas,' ‘ Staatsgewalt,’ or, 
as Aristotle called it, t6 KiJpiop ir6k€m ^ In other words, 
it defines the form of government. 

The sovereign port of the State, as thus ascertained^ is The 
omnipotent. Since it is the source of all law, its acts can 
never be illegal. As little can they be, strictly speaking, 
unconstitutional. The latter term is properly applied only to 
characterise an act of an inferior political authority in excess 
of its delegated powers. Thus a statute passed by the Congress 
of the United States may 1)6 unconstitutional, because the 
sovereign people has empowered the President and Congress 
to legislate only subject to certain reservations, and has en- 
trusted to a Supreme Court the duty of deciding whether any 
given enactment is or is not made in pursuance of the re- 
stricted powers thus delegated ; but the authority of the Queen, 

Jiords, and Commons in England is fettered by no such 
limitation. An act is, strictly speaking, never unconstitu- 

^ Polit. iii. lo. lo. DoXir^s rtu$ v4Af<riy 4 

rfpa Tpimw moI tI rb icuptw rip voXirciof ttal rl rb riko9 ixbenjf 

KoiFvrias Icrir. lb. iv. i. xo. Of. supra, p. 4 a. 
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CHAP. XVI. tional unless it is also illegal, and can never be either if it 
is the act of the sovereign power. Only in a lax sense of 
the term is it permissible to describe as unconstitutional acts 
of the sovereign power which run counter to the expecta- 
tions and political usage of the inhabitants of a country. 

Iti fActon. The definition of the sovereign power in a state necessarily 
leads to the consideration of its component parts. The dis- 
tinction between legislative, executive, and judicud functions is 
as old as Aristotle^ ; but it was left for Montesquieu to point 
out the importance of these several functions being discharged 
by distinct groups of persons®. With reference to all these 
questions constitutional law enters into minute detail. It 
prescribes the order of succession to the throne; or, in a 
Republic, the mode of electing a President. It provides for 
the continuity of the executive power It enumerates 
the ‘ prerogatives ’ of the king, or other chief magistrate. It 
regulates the composition of the Council of State, and of the 
Upper and Lower Houses of the Assembly, when the Assembly 
is thus divided ; the mode in which a seat is acquired in the 
Upper House, whether by succession, by nomination, or by 
tenure of office; the mode of electing the members of the 
house of representatives; the powers and privileges of the 
assembly as a whole, and of the individuals who compose it ; 
and the machinery of law-making. It deals also with the 
ministers, their responsibility and their respective spheres of 
action; the government offices and their organisation; the 
armed forces of the State, their control and the mode in which 
they are recruited ; the relation, if any, between Church and 
State the judges and their immunities ; their power, if any, 

• * Polit. i 7 . II. I. 

’ Eaprit, xi. c. 6. 

* With the maxim 'the King never dies,* of. 'Sedes Apostolica non 
moritur.’ c. 5. de resor. in Sext i. 3. 

* Ecolesiastical is sometimes coordinated with Public and Private law. 
*Kam et genera [legnm] sunt tria, sacri, publiri, privati iuris.* Quint, ii. 4. 
Cf. * lus triplex tabulae quod ter sanxere quatemae, 

Sacrum, privatum, populi commune quod nsquam eat.' Auson. Id. xi 61. 
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€i disallowing as unconstitutional the acts of non-sovoreign ohaf. 
legislative bodies ; local self-government ; the relations be- 
tween the mother-country and its colonies and dependencies. 

It describes the portions of the earth’s surface over which the 
sovereignly of the State extends, and defines ike persona who 
are subject to its authority. It comprises therefore rules for 
the ascertainment of nationality', and for regulating the 
acquisition of a new nationality by ‘ naturalisation.’ It 
declares the rights of the State over its subjects in respect 
of their liability to military conscription, to service as jury- 
men, and otherwise. It declares, on the other hand, the 
rights of the subjec^ts to l>e assisted and protected by the 
State, and of that narrower class of subjects which enjoys 
full civic rights to hold public cilices and to elect their 
representatives to the Assembly, or Parliament, of the Nation. 
Among the circumstances which may disqualify a subject 
for citizenship are minority, infamy, heresy, colour, lack of 
settled abode, insufficiency of income, and also sex, for in 
spite of the tendency of modem thought U})on this subject, 
there are still those who say, *die Politik ist Sache des 
Mannes 

A constitution has l>cen well defined as ‘rensemblo des 
institutions et des lois fondamentales, destinies il r^gler 
Taction de Tadministration et de tons les citoyens®.’ It is 
often, as in England, an unwritten body of custom, though, 
since the assertion of the ‘rights of man’ which preceded 
the French Revolution, the written enactment of such fun- 
damental principles has l^een not uncommon, as well on the 
European continent as in America. A written constitution 
usually contains provisions which make innovation less easy 
than in theT case of customary constitutions, such as that of 

^ M. CogordAB, La NationAliid, p, s. pointe out the recent origin of this 
term. And thni it Appenrs in the DictionnAire de rAcAddmie franfAiee for the 
fint time in 1835. 

* Blunteohli, Die Ldire vam Modemea StAAt, i. p. 246^ 

* Ahreni, Conrs, iii. p. 380. 
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CBAF. zvx. England, any part of which may be modified by an ordinary 
act of Parliament 

The contents of the constitutional branch of law may be 
illustrated by reference to a piece of proposed legislation, 
which enters c&r more into detail than is usual in such 
undertakings. The draft Political Code of the State of 
New York puri)orts to be divided into four parts, whereof 
*The first declares what persons compose the people of the 
State, and the political rights and duties of all persons 
subject to its jurisdiction: the second defines the territory 
of the State and its civil divisions : the. third relates to 
the general government of the State, the functions of its 
public officers, its public ways, its general police and civil 
polity : the fourth relates to the local gpovemment of 
counties, cities, towns, and villages.* The Code begins 
with an announcement that ‘the sovereignty of the State 
resides in the people thereof,* and the i)eople is said to 
consist — ‘i. of citizens who are electors; a. of citizens not 
electors.* 

The constitutions of federal governments, such as those 
of the United States or Switzerland, contain provisions upon 
many topics of private law, such as respect for property and 
contracts. The reason being, as has well been stated, that 
* certain principles of policy or justice must be enforced upon 
the whole confederated body as well as upon the separate 
parts thereof, and the very inflexibility of the constitution 
tempts legislators to place among constitutional articles 
maxims which (though not in their natiue constitutional) 
have special claims upon respect and forbearance 


* Ahrens, Court, lii. p. 381. Mr. Bryce has suggested the use of the terms 
'rigid* and 'flexible* to express this distinction. See Dicey, Law of the 
Constitution, p. 84, and Professor Dioey*s own instructiye and ingenious appli- 
cations of the disrinctions, ib. pp. 114-235. 

* Dioey, Law of the Constitution, p. 139. It is thus that questions such 
as those raised in the Dartmouth C(^^ case, supra, p. 209 n., are brought 
before the Supreme Court. 
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IL The Tftrione organs of the sovereign power are described chat! zti. 
by constitutional law as at rest; bat it is also necessary that 
they should be considered as in motion, and that the manner 
of their activity should be prescribed in detail. The branch 
of the law which does this is called AdmilKstrative law, 

‘ Verwaltungsrecht,* in the widest sense of the term. In 
this sense Administration has been defined as ' the exercise of 
political powers within the limits of the constitution*,* as ‘the 
total concrete and manifoldly changing activity of the State 
in particular cases and as *thc functions, or the activity, of 
the sovereign power *.* 

Difierent views are taken as to the topics which are included It* widest 

. * . > 8©Il*©. 

under this very wide conception. It may fairly be said to 
include the making and promulgation of laws, the action of the 
government in guiding the State as a whole, the administra- 
tion of justice, the management of the property and business 
transactions of the State, and the working in detail, by means 
of subordinates entrusted with a certain amount of discretion, 
of the complex machinorj^ by which the State provides at once 
for its own existence and for the general welfare. 

Administrative law, as thus conceived of, is not a coherent It* mor© 

BDOOific 

l)ody of doctrine, and it is convenient so to specialise the use gem. 
of the term as to apply it only to two of the five al)Ove- 
mentioned topics. Of the rest, legislation and executive 
government are more fitly treated of under those chapters of 
Constitutional law which deal with the legislature and the 
sovereign ; the rules for the administration of justice must 
be sought, so far as they provide for the organisation of the 
courts, under Constitutional law, so far as they govern civil 
procedure, under Adjective Private law, and so far as they 
govern crimes and criminal i)rocedure, under those heads of 
Public law, namely the third and fourth, which we devote 
specifically to those topics; while the law relating to the 

* Ahrens, Coon, ii. p. 380. 

* Blnntschli, u. s. iii. p. 465. 

’ Patter, apad Holzendorff, Encyclopadie, Erster Theil (ed. i.), p. 695. 

X 
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State property and its bnainess transactions wonld be found 
in the fifth and sixth of onr heads of public law. 

Administrative law, in the specific sense of the term, which 
is identical with that in which some German writers employ 
the term ‘ Polfeei,* deals with such topics as the following : — 

i. The collection of the Bevenue. 

ii. The recruitment, equipment, and control of the Army 
and Navy ; Ship-building and Fortifications. 

iii. The government of Colonies and Dependencies. 

iv. The collection of statistics ; the registration of births, 
(loaihs, and marriages (‘ ^tat civil *) ^ and of conveyances and 
mortgages of land ; the custody of wills ; the naturalisation 
of aliens ; the granting of charters to corporations. 

V. The promotion of the material welfare of all the in- 
dividuals of whom the State is composed^ either by the 
prevention of evil or the production of good. Among the 
o))crations carried on by State functionaries for this purpose 
arc the following : — 

1 . Measures of sanitary precaution, such as the organisa- 
tion of drainage, the inspection and even destruction of 
unhealthy dw^'cllings, the regulation of dangerous undertak- 
ings, such as mining, and of unwholesome trades; the in- 
spection of ships; the prevention of the employment of 
women or children in certain occupations, or for more than 
a certain number of hours ; quarantine ; vaccination ; the 
supply of pure water ; the prevention of the adulteration of 
articles of food and drink 

2 . The regular working of a poor-law, or the exceptional 
working of relief works and doles in time of famine. 

' In France this is dealt with as a matter of private law, in the Code Civil. 

^ Mr. Traill has well remarked that whenever the modem state has thought 
at to depart from the system of laissez-faire, it has not been content with 
merely eommandinsf the citizen to do certain things, but has itsdf seen to his 
dmng them. Central Govemment, p. 158. For a thorough-going protest 
against government ini|>eotion, see Air. Herbert %>enoer*8 The Man versus 
the State. 
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3. The visitation of lunatic aqrlnms and nunneries. chap. xvj. 

4. The protection of the coinage and the inspection of 
weights and measures. 

5. The supervision of professions and trades. 

6. The collection of information as to foretgn commerce; 
the supervision of banks, insurance societies, and companies 
generally. 

7. The supervision of roads, rail^iTiys, canals, telegraphs, 
and posts. 

8. The maintenance of lighthouses, harbours, sea-walls, and 
dykes. 

9. The preservation of order, the detection of crime, and 
the management of prisons. 

vi. The promotion of the intellectual and moral welfare of MonJ 
the public generally, by such moasnros as : — 

I. The organisation of scdiools, and the sustentation of 
museums and libraries. 

a. The prevention of Sunday trading, the supervision of 
places of amusement, and the licensing of plays. 

It must be remembered that much of this work, except in Self-go- 
very highly centralised States, is entrusted to local authorities, 
often to the same authorities who also exercise an inferior 
criminal jurisdiction. 

Disputed questions of administrative law, or cases of 
reftisal to comply with its rules, are in England usually in joriidio- 
minor matters brought before a justice of the peace. More 
serious questions are tried in the superior courts. Although 
military and ecclesiastical discijdine is enforced by Courts 
martial and Courts Christian, no person is by virtue of 
his official position exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Common law\ But it is maintained by some writers that 
questions affecting official persons, as such, should be exclu* 
sively decided by special tribunals, which accordingly exist 
in many countries, with a hierarchical organisation. An 
appellate ‘ Verwaltungsgerichtshof’ ivas, for instance, estab- 

X 2 
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lished in 1863 for the Grand Duchy of Baden. A mixed 
court of a similar character was created in 1847 in Prussia; 
and the ^conseil d’etat’ peiforms the functions of such a 
court in France, where questions of jurisdiction between 
^^e ordinary Ad the administrative Courts are decided by 

‘Tribunal des ConflitsV 

III. Perhaps the most important of the fiinctions of the 
State is that which it discharges as the guardian of order ; 
preventing and punishing all injuries to itself, and all dis- 
obedience to the rules which it has laid down for the common 
welfare. In defining the orbit of its rights in this respect, 
the State usually proceeds by an enumeration of the acts 
which infringe upon them, coupled with an intimation of the 
}>ena1ty to which any one committing such acts will be 
liable. The branch of law which contains the rules upon 
this subject is accordingly described as ‘ Criminal law,' ‘ Droit 
p^nal,' ‘ Strafrecht.' 

It is comiMirativcly modern. The early tendency was to 
punish offences against the sovereign power by an exceptional 
executive or legislative act, and to treat offences against 
individuals, even when, like theft and homicide, they were 
a serious menace to the general welfare, as merely civil 
injuries to be compensated for by damages. The law of 
Rome continued to the last to treat as ci\il delicts acts 
which would now be regarded exclusively as crimes, although, 
by a long course of unsystematic legislation, it had also 
attached ])eual consequences to some of them. The merely 
practical and disorderly character of the criminal law which 
is preserved, for instance, in the ninth books of the Codes of 

* See Professop Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, eepeoially pp. 177-308. 
Previously to the appearance of this work next to nothing had been written 
in English upon the extended meaning given upon the continent to * adminis* 
trative law.’ * Droit Administratif* is defined by M. Aucoo as regulating 
* i** la constitution et les rapports des organee de la soddt^ charges du soin dee 
intSrdts ooUecti& qui font I’objet de I’adininistration publique^ e’est k dire 
dee diff^ntes personifications de la soci^tA dont I’^tat est laplusimportante; 

a'* lea rapports des autorit^s adniinistratives avec les dtoyens*. 
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Theodoshis and Justinian is readily explicable. The pre- chap. xvi. 
rogative of punishment, exercised in early times by the king 
and the ‘comitia centuriata* and in later times shared by the 
senate, was usually delegated in each case to a magistrate or 
body of commissioners. The series of stafthtes by which 
standing delegacies, ‘quaestiones ])erpetnae,’ were instituted 
for the trial of offences of particular kinds, whenever they 
might be committed, commences writh the lex Calpumia, 

B.c. 149, and wras continued till a number of courses of 
conduct had been from time to time branded as criminal 
The legislation of the emjierors, though it superseded the 
‘ quaestiones * by the simjdor proecdiu^ of the ‘ iudicia ex- 
tiaordinaria,’ followed the lines of the old criminal statutes, 
and produced a body of rules large indeed but formless, 
and owdng hardly an}’i.hing to the great men whose wisdom 
had interpenetrated every doctrine of private law. The 
Teutonic view of even violent wTongs resembled the early 
Boman, in regarding them as concerning almost exclusively 
the person injured, to w hom therefore atonement was to be 
made by way of damages, ‘ eompositio.’ When the idea began 
to be clearly grasped by the Germans that wrong-doing might 
injure not merely the individual, but also the State itself, they 
found little assistance towards formulating it in the legal 
^stem to which they w'ere most aecustf^med to turn for 
guidance. The criminal law of Rome, deeply tinged as it 
was with national idiosyncrasies, had never been prepared 
by juristic exposition for more general usefulness. Original 
legislation w^as therefore necessary, and the first attempt was 
made in the ‘ Constitutio Criminalis Carolina,’ of the Emperor 
Charles V. This attempt to provide a criminal law for the 
whole Empire lost much of its imx)ortance from the com- 
pilation of national codes for Bavaria, Austria, and many 
other German States during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, but was the forerunner of the penal code for all 
Germany, * Stiafgesetzbuch fur das Deutsche Reich/ which 

* Cf. Maine, Ancient Law, ch. t. 
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CHAP. xvi. came into operation in 1872, Of the other great criminal 
codes now in force, the * Code p 4 nal ’ became law for France 
in 1810, and has been imitated by the Latin races of the 
continent ; while the 'penal code for British India which was 
drafted in 1834* by Lord Macanlay was promulgated in i86o. 
In the mean time the whole theory of punishment and of 
the classification of offences has been thoroughly discussed 
by such men as Beccaria, Bentham, Feuerbach, Mittermaier, 
and Sir J. F. Stephen ' ; and the criminal branch of public law 
may now be said to be divided upon recognised principles, and 
to possess a terminology, though a somewhat loose one, of 
• its own. 

It is divided into a body of substantive criminal law and 
a body of criminal procedure. The former, with which alone 
we are concerned at present, consists of two parts, a general 
and a particular. 

lis ircneral i. The more general part deals with such to]>ics as the 
following : the nature of a eriniinal act “ ; the responsibility of 
the wrong-doer on the ground of intention or negligence ^ ; 
facts wdiich negative responsibility, such as tender age, com- 
pulsion, idiocy, lunacy, or drunkenness; facts which may 
justify an act otherwise criminal, such as the consent of the 
party injured, self-defence^, lawful authority, or the public 
welfare ; the list of punishments, such as death, banishment, 
imprisonment, hal’d labour, whij)ping, loss of civic rights, 
liability to police sui)eiTision, or pecuniary fine ; the period 


The lait named in hie General view of the Criminal Law, 1863; his 
Digests .of Criminal Law, 1877, and of Criminal Procedure, 1883 ; his History 
of the Criminal I^w, 18S3 ; and his Draft Penal Code, which has been under 
the oonsideratiou of Parliament since 1878. 

* * Vorbrechen ist die von Seiten der Gesetzgebung constatirte Gefahrdnng 
der Lebeusbedingungen der Gesellschaft.’ Ihering, Zweek i. p. 481. 

’ Cf. supra, pp. 91, 93, 130; Professor Clark's Analysis of Criminal Lia- 
bility, 1880 ; Holmes, Common Law, pp. 47, 50, 75. 

* • Vim enim vi defendere omnes leges omniaque iura permittnnt.' Faulus, 
Dig. ix. 45. 4. But self-preservation from starvation was held no defence to 
an indiotment for murder in the Mignonette oase. B. t. Dudley, 14 Q. B. D. 
273, 
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of time, if any, which will be a bar to criminal prosecution ' ; chap. xvr. 
the aiding and abetting of crime ; criminal attempts ; cumu- 
lative punishments. Here also we expect to find those dis- 
tinctions between diflTcrent grades of crime which occur in 
almost all systems. The distinction drawn by English law 
between * felonies * and * misdemeanours ’ is as familiar as it 
has become unmeaning. The French Code opens with a 
threefold classification of wrongful acts into * contraventions,* 

‘ d^lits,’ and ‘ crimes/ according to their being respectively 
punishable by * peines de police,* ‘ pcines correctionnelles,’ or 
‘ peines afilictives ou infamantes ; * and the German Code draws 
a similar distinction between ‘ Uebertretung/ ‘ Vergehen,* and 
‘ Verbrechen.* The criminal Code Bill, which has now for 
several Sessions awaited the leisure of Parliament, recognises 
only the distinction between indictable oifenceB and others, ex- 
pressly abolishing that between felonies and misdemeanours. 

To the introductory iK)rtion of a Criminal Code belong also 
provisions as to the relation of the prosecution of an offence 
to the recovery in a civil action of damages for the injury 
caused by it to an individual. Such is the rule of English 
law that the civil remedy for a wrong which also amounts 
to a felony is suspended till the felon has been convicted ^ 
and such is the article of the Code i)6nal which declares 
that * la condamnation aux peines ctnblies par la loi est 
toujours prononc6e sans prejudice dcs restitutions et dom- 
mages-int^rets qui peuvent etre dus aux parties®.’ 

ii. The special part contains a classification of criminal ItH special 
acts, and specific provisions wdth regard to the penal con- 
sequences of each. p 

Such acts may be, in the first place, distinguished into^«lutof 

* £. g. Code d*InBtraction Crim. «rt. 637; Strafgeeetzbach, art. 65. In 
England the rule * nuUnm tempos occurrit regi * still holds good, except in so 
fiur as it has been derogated from by statate. See such atatntea, in Stephen, 

Hist. Crim. Law, ii. p. 2. 

* Wdlodi ▼. Constantine, a H. and C. 146, but the rule only applies where 
the plaintiff is the injured party, Osborne ▼. Gillett, L. B. 8. Ex. 88. 

’ Art 10; cf. Dig. xlyii. 10. 7. 
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offences committed directly against the State, or community 
generally, and offences the mischief of which is primarily 
directed against particular individuals. 

The State, or communily generally, is injured by : — 

1. Acts tending to interrupt its friendly relations with 
foreign powers; whence the enactments against ‘foreign 
enlistment,’ and against libelling or compassing the death of 
foreign sovereigns. 

2 . Acts tending to the subversion of the government, 
such as assassination of princes, rebellion, and similar acts 
of High Treason. 

3. Acts tending to the subversion of the liberties of the 
subject ^ 

4. Riots and other offences against public order and 
tranquillity. 

5. Abuse of official position. 

6. Resistance or disobedience to lawful authority. 

7. Obstruction to the course of justice by perjury, or 
falsification of documents, or rescue or harbouring of offenders. 

8. Maintenance of suits 

9. Omission to give information, or giving false informa- 
tion, as to births, deaths, and similar matters, included by 
the French under the phrase ‘ ^tat civil.’ 

10. Offences relating to the coinage, or to weights and 
measures. 

XI. Cruelty to animals, though it may be doubted whether 
this is forbidden as brutalizing to the public generally, or as 
offensive to the humane sentiments of individuals, or whether 
it doe^not imply the recognition of quasi-rights in animals, 
analogous to the Roman prohibition of cruelty to slaves^. 

12. Acts injurious to public morality, such as bigamy, and, 
under some systems \ adultery. 

* Cf. Code P^nal, tit. i. oh. ii. 

* Cf. Metropolitan Bank v. Pooley, 10 App. Ca. 210. 

* Cf. tapra, p. 287. 

* Code Pdnid, art. 557 ; Straigesetsbach, art. 171 ; Indian Penal Code, 
art. 497. 
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13. Acts injorions to the public health, such as neglect of chap. xvi. 
vaccination, and various forms of nuisance. 

Many wrongful acts, affecting primarily individuals, and ^nsUn- 
therefore giving rise to remedial rights in ])|*ivate law, are 
also so harmful to society as to be punished by it as crimes^. 

They may perhaps be classified under the following heads : — 

1. Violence to the person, in its various kinds and degrees 
of homicide, w^ounding, rape, assault, or imprisonment. 

2. Defamation of Cliaracter, sometimes justifiable w'hen 
shown to be true and for the public benefit. 

3. Acts offensive to religious feeling 

4. Offences against family rights, such as abduction of 
children. 

5. Offences against possession and ownership, such as theft 
and arson, or other wilful destruction of property. 

6. Certain breaches of contract, of a kind likely to cause 
social inconvenience, or for which a civil remedy would be 
valueless 

7. Fraudulent misrepresentations and swindling. 

It may be remarked that offences against the property of 
the State are ofben assimilated to offences against that of 
individuals ; and, in many instances, particular kinds of State 
property are, for the purposes of the criminal law, vested 
by statute in certain State functionaries*. 

IV. Adjective criminal law, ‘ Penal procedure,’ ‘ Instruction Criminal 

procedure. 

* Supra, pp. 267, 269. 

* On the queition whether this, or mere repugnancy to the Christian religion, 
be the t^ of a blasphemous libel, see the summing up of Lord (Meridge, C. J. 
in Foote's case, and Sir J. F. Stephen’s History of the Criminal Law, ii. 

P- 475- 

* E. g. the provisions in Irish Statutes against ploughing grass lands. Cf. in 
Holtsendorff*B Encyclop^e, the art. * Vertragsverletcung.’ 

* Thus by 7 W. IV and 1 Viet. 0. 36. s. 40 articles sent by post are, for the 

purposes of the Act, made the property of the Postmaster-General. It would 
have been sufficient, and in aooordanoe with fisot, to declare that such arriclee 
are in his possession. This rule is peculiar to the law of England. For a 
oomparatiTe view of the laws of other eountries upon the subject, see an art. 
by M. de Kirchenheim in the Bevue de Droit International, ziv. p. 616. * 
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criminelle/ * Stiaiprozess/ is the body of rules whereby the 
machinery of the Courts is set in motion for the punishment 
of offenders. 

It consists usually of two species; a simpler, ^peines de 
police,’ ‘summary convictions,’ applicable, unless with the 
consent of the accused, only to trifling transgressions ; and 
a more solemn, for the trial of serious crimes. 

Each of these consists of several stages, having a strong 
resemblance to the stages of procedure in private law In 
the more solemn procedure we may distinguish : — 

i. The choice of the proper jurisdiction. 

ii. The choice of the proper Court. 

iii. Tlie procedure proper, consisting of — 

1. The summons, by which the accused is called upon, or 
the warrant, under which ho is compelled, to appear to 
answer the charge. 

2. The preliminary investigation, terminating in the dis- 
oharge of the accused, or in his being committed for trial. 

3. The measures ensuring tliat the accused shall be forth- 
coming for trial, viz. either imprisonment or security given 
by himself or his friends. 

4. The pleadings, by which on the one hand the prosecu- 
tion informs the Court and the accused of the nature of the 
charge against him, and, on the other hand, the accused 
states the nature of his defence. 

5. The trial, conducted on a prescribed plan and in ac- 
cordance with rules of evidence which difler in certain respects 
from those which prevail in civil suits 

6. The verdict and judgment. 

* Supra, p. 291. The resemblance is stronger in England than on the 
continent, which is stiU under the influence of the * inquisitorial ’ method 
introduced into Germany by the Constitutio CriminaliB Carolina. 

* Supra, p. 293. On the tendency towards an assimilation of the rules of 
evidence in civil and criminal oases, see the remarks of M. Au Prins, ]&tude 
■ur la Froc^ure p^nale k Londres, 1879, p. 4. 
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7. The procedure on appeal, so far as an appeal is per- chap. xvi. 
missible* 

iv. Execution, which is carried out by the functionary to Execution, 
whom the force of the State is entrusted for tl^ purpose. 

The bringing of criminals- to justice may 1)6 confided, as Public 
it generally is on the continent, to a ‘ minist^re public,’ J"^^”*®*** 
' Staatsanwaltschaft,’ or left, as it generally has been in 
England, and was at Rome, to the industry of the injured 
indindual ^ 

V. Besides its rights and duties as the guardian of order. Law of the 
in which respect little analogy can be remarked to anything juristio 
in private law, the State as a great juristic person enjoyamany 
quasi-rights against individuals, us well strangers as subjects, 
and is liable to many quasi-duties in their favour. These 
rights and duties closely resemble those which private law 
recognises as subsisting between one individual and another*'*. 

The State, irresj>ectively of the so-called * eminent domain’ 
which it enjoys over all the lands forming its territory, is 
usually a great landed proprietor ; and in respect of its land 
is entitled to servitudes over the estates of individuals, and 
subject to servitudes for the benefit of such estates. It owns 
buildings of all sorts, from the palace to the police-station, 
and a large amount of personal property, from pictures by 
Titian and Tintoretto to cloth for making the prison dress of 
convicts. It carries on gigantic manufacturing undertakings, 
lends and borrows money, issues promissory notes, and 
generally enters into all kinds of contracts. It necessarily 

‘ A Bomaii fonn of indictment is preserved in the following fragment of 
Pnnlns: *Conitil et dies, apnd ilium praetorem vel proconsulem, Lucius lltius 
profeesuB est se Mneviam lege lulin de adulteriis ream deferre, quod dicat earn 
enm Gnio Seio, in civitate ilia, domo illius, mense illo, consulibus illis, adul- 
terium oommisisse.* Dig. xlviii. a. 3. The office of 'Director of Public 
Prosecutions* has been established in England by 43 and 43 Viet. c. sa. 

* See the remarks of GroUus upon the transactions of those * qui snmmnm 
hnbuit potestatem ... in his qune privetim egunt.’ De I. B. et P. ii. a. 

5. 3- 
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CHAP. XTL acts by means of agents, who may exceed their powers or 
act fiandnlently. Its servants may wilfiilly or negligently 
cause damage to individuals. It may become a mortgagee, 
and in many cases allows itself a tacit hypothec by way of 
security for what is owed to it. It is capable of taking 
under a will, and succeeds ab intestato to all those who die 
without leaving heirs. Its rights and liabilities under many 
of these heads are different from those of individuals, or even 
of private artificial persons, especially with reference to 
liability for injuries done by its servants, and as to the 
barring of its rights by prescription, though here the modem 
tendency is to modify the strictness of the old rule that 
‘nullum tempus occurrit regi^.* 


Law of 
IV Hjodore. 


Againit 
the State. 


VI. The substantive law affecting the State as a quasi- 
private juristic personality is supplemented by a body of 
adjective rules, prescribing the mode in which the State, as 
such a personality, may sue or be sued. The procedure thus 
provided is not, it may be remarked, as in private law, 
similar for both parties, but varies according as the party, 
jdaintiff or defendant, is the State or a private individual. 
In other words, the procedure, as compared with the ordi- 
nary procedure between individuals, is always abnormal ; and 
its abnormity takes different forms when the sovereign takes 
proceedings against one of his subjects, or a subject takes 
proceedings against his sovereign. The reason, of course, 
being that the litigation is between the sovereign, who is 
the source of all right, and the subject, whose rights are 
wholly dependent on the will of the sovereign. 

The character of this procedure varies considerably in 
different countries. 

In England the old common law methods of getting 
redress from the Crown were by ‘petition de droit’ and 
‘ monstrans le droit,’ in the Court of Chancery or the Court 


^ Cf. the * nullum tempue* Act, 9 G. III. e. 16, and 24 and 25 Viet. c. 6a, 
barring the crown as to lands and rents after sixty years. 
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of Exchequer, and in some cases by proceedings in Chancery chap. xvt. 
against the Attomey-GeneraL It has recently been provided 
by statute ^ that a petition of right may be entitled in any 
one of the superior Courts in which the subject-matter of 
the petition would have been cognisable, if the same had 
been a matter in dispute between subject and subject, and 
that it shall be left with the Secretiirj' of State for the 
Home Department, for her Majesty's consideration, who, if 
she shall think fit, may grant her fiat tliat right be done, 
whereupon an answer, plea, or demurrer shall he made on 
behalf of the Crown, and the subsequent proceedings be 
assimilated as far as practicable to the course of an ordinary 
action. It is also provided that costs shall be payable both 
to and by the Crown, subject to the same niles, so far as 
practicable, as obtain in proceedings l)etwcen subject and 
subject 

Tlie CrouTi may obtain redress against its subjects by 
such common law actions as are consistent with the royal 
prerogative and dignity ; but much easier and more effectual 
remedies are usually obtained by such prerogative modes of 
process as are peculiarly confined to it ^ such as an ‘ inquest 
of office,' a ‘ writ of extent,' a ‘ w’rit of scire facias^ or an ‘ in- 
formation ’ exhibited by the Attorney- General in the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court. Ihe old exeni})tion of 
the Crown from the payment of costs in proceedings with 
subjects has been nearly abolished by a succession of statutes. 


^ 23 and 24 Viet. c. 24. See Tobin e. The Queen, 16 C. B., N.S. 310. 

* On the law of the United States upon this subject, cf. supra, p. 110, 
note 2. 

’ Blackstone, 3 Comm. 258. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

The body of rules regulatings those rights in which both 
of the personal factors are States ^ is loosely called ‘ the Law 
of Nations,* Init more appropriately ‘lus inter gentes,* or 
‘ International Law 

It differs from ordinaiy law in being unsupported by the 
authority of a State. It differs from ordinaiy morality in 
being a rule for States and not for individuals. 

It is the vanishing point of Jurisprudence; since it lacks 
any arbiter of disputed questions, save public opinion, beyond 
and above the disputant parties themselves, and since, in 
proportion as it tends to become assimilated to true law by 
tlic aggregation of States into a larger society, it ceases to be 

> Supra, p. ixa 

* The former of these names is due to the Oxford Professor, Richard Zoudi, 
1650; the latter to Jeremy Bentham, who uses it in the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, first published in 1789, as appropriate to the * mutual transac- 
tions of sovereigns as such;* adding in a note: 'the word initmatumal^ 
it must be acknowledged, is a new one ; though, it is hoped, sufficiently 
analogous and intelligible. It is calculated to ex|uess, in a more si g nific an t 
way, the branch of law which goes commonly under the name of the law of 
nations.* 
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itself, and is transmuted into the public law of a federal obap. xvii. 
government* The realisation of the ^civitas maxima* of which 
theorists have dreamed would thus be not the triumph, but 
the extinction, of International law, which can subsist only 
between States which, on the one hand, sufiicoently resemble 
one another, and are closely enough knit together by common 
interests, to be susceptible of a uniform pressiuo of public 
opinion, while, on the other hand, they are not so j)oliticaIly 
combined as to be controlled by the force of a central 
authority. These conditions of political independence and 
social sympathy have been twice realised in the hist.ory of 
the world. Ver}' imperfectly, Wtu’ccn the various cities of 
Hellas, w^hich accordingly acknowledged, os in some degree 
obligatory on all, ra Koivi, rtav *EK\if]V(ov More 

fully between the States of modem Christendom, no one of 
which w^ould venture at the present day expressly to repu- 
diate the duty of conforming, to the precepts of International 
law in its dealings with the rest. 

Just as what is not very conveniently termed ‘Municipal’ 
law is recognised as supreme over all questions of private 
or public right arising within the jurisdiction of any given 
State so it is conceded that ‘ International law,’ so far as its 
doctrines have been generally received, is decisive of all ques- 
tions which arise between one State and another. Its true 
nature and functions have never been better described than 
in the following passage, in which they were for the first 
time adequately set forth in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. 'Ratio autem huius jmrtis iuris est,’ says Suarez, 

‘ quia humanum genus, quantumvis in varies populos et regna 
divisum, semper habet aliquam unitatem, non solum speci- 

^ Hiuc. iii. 59. 

* Cf. supra, p. II I. BcnOiam, Principles of Morals and Legislation, ch. zvii, 
is mistaken in supposing Blackstone to have been the first to use * municipal * 
as equivalent to * national * or * intemid * law ; a sense of the term which was 
well established at least as early as the sixteenth century. Blackstone ex- 
presdy says, *I call it municipal law in accordance with common speech.’ 

1 Comm. 4^- 
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CHAP. xvn. ficam, sed etiam qnasi politicam et moialem, quam indicat 
natniale praeceptnm mntni amoris et misericordiae quod ad 
omnes extenditur, etiam extraneos et cniuBCunqne lationis. 
Qnapropter licet unaqnaeqtie civitae, perfecta respublica, ant 
regnum, sit in«ee commnnitas perfecta et sois membiis oon- 
stans, nihilominus qnaelibet illamm est etiam membrom 
aliquo mode huius nniversi, pront ad genus bumannm spectat 
. . . hac ergo ratione indigent aliquo iure quo diiigantur et 
recte ordinentur, in hoc genere communicationis et socie- 
tatis. Et quamvis magna ex parte hoc fiat per rationem 
naturalem, non tamen suificienter et immediate quoad omnia, 
ideoque aliqua specialia iura potuerunt usu earum gentium 
introduci'.* 

Although, as being concerned with the relations of States, 

* international ’ is said to 1)e a department of ‘ public ’ law, its 
analogies are rather to the private than to the public branch 
of law munieii^al. Tlie reason being that, while in public 
(municipal) law the ])er8onal factors in a right are always dis- 
similar, in international, as in private, law they are always 
similar. Just as the parties in private law are two individuals, 
so in international law are they two States. Much confusion 
is occasioned by authors who, failing to grasp this essential 
characteristic of International law, speak of sovereigns and 
aml)a8sadors as * international persons,^ or treat of States as 
capable of having international relations wuth individuals; 
regarding, for instance, the seizure of a blockade-runner as 
an exercise of authority by a belligerent State over a neutral 
subject. 

Hence it is that the topics of this science may be most 
conveniently grou|>ed in general accordance wuth the principles 
of division which were originally discovered by the analysis of 
private law. There is a ‘substantive* and an ‘adjective* law 
of nations : the persons governed by this law may be ‘ normal* 
or ‘abnormal ;* and their rights may be ‘antecedent* or ‘re- 
medial,* ‘ in rem * or ‘ in personam.’ 

^ De lege et Deo legialatoiw ii* c. xix. § 9. 
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A distribution of the snbject upon these lines, rather than chap. xvu. 
in accordance with the method which, originated by EJiiber, 
has since become traditional, especially on the other side of topics, 
the Atlantic, has been elsewhere advocated by the present 
writer in the following terms: — ‘The law of Nations is but 
private law “writ large.” It is an application to political 
communities of those legal ideas which were originally applied 
to the relations of individuals. Its loading distinctions are 
therefore naturally those with w'hich private law has long 
ago rendered ns familiar. In international, as in private law, 
we are concerned with the Persons for whose sake rights are 
recognised; with the Rights thus recognised; and. with the 
Protection by which those rights are made cflective. W.e 
have a law of Persons ; a Substantive law which sets forth 
and explains the rights of those persons; and an Adjective 
law, which describes the procedure by which redress is to be 
obtained w’hen those rights are violated. The international 
law of persons consists of an investigation into the nature 
of a sovereign State and of ihe deviai ions from it. The sub- 
stantive law of nations en([uire8 into the cliaracter, origin, 
and termination of the rights wliich States may enjoy; while 
the a<ljectivc law of nations describes the procedure by which 
redress is obtained for international ^vrong-doing. This last- 
mentioned department is subdivided into the law which regu- 
lates the relations of the belligerents to one another, and the 
law which regulates the relations of each belligerent with 
States which take no part in the war. The whole science is 
thus divisible into four great chapters, which may l>e shortly 
described as treating respectively of international Status ; of 
Peace ; of Belligerency ; and of Neutrality 

I. The Persons known to International law ore States. Inter- 

The normal international person is a State which not only 

^ From an Oxford lecture, whidi appeared under the title *Lee BdbaU 
diplomatiques r^oente diuiB leur rapport sveo le Syut^me da Droit inter- 
national,* in the Beme de Droit International for 1878, p. 167. 

Y 
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OHA?. xvn. enjoys fall external sovereignty, but is also a recognised 
member of the &mily of nations. States which vary from 
this type either by being defective in sovereignly, or by 
having no place in the family of nations, are abnormal 
international persons. 

The characteristics of a State, as distingaished fit>m non- 
political societies, have been necessarily touched upon in an 
earlier chapter; where also will be found an explanation 
of the differences between a State which possesses full 
‘ external sovereignty * and one which is ‘ mi-souverain,’ ‘ pro- 
tected,* or otherwise dependent on another * The family of 
nations * is an aggregate of States which, as the result of their 
historical antecedents, have inherited a common civilisation, 
and are at a similar level of moral and political opinion. The 
term may be said to include the Christian nations of Europe 
and their offshoots in America, with the addition of the 
Ottoman Empire, which was declared by the treaty of Paris 
of 1 856 to be admitted to the ‘ concert Europ6en.* Within 
this charmed circle, according to the theory of International 
law, all States are equal. Without it, no State, be it as 
powerful and as civilised as China or Japan, can be regarded 
as a normal international person. 

The topics of semi-sovereignty and protection present con- 
siderable analogies to those of infancy, coverture, and tutelage 
in Private law. It may also be remarked that as individual 
human beings are bom, attain the age of majority, and die, 
BO States come into existence, obtain full international recog- 
nition, and cease to be. 

A new State arises either: Originally, where no State 
existed previously, a case now necessarily of infrequent occur- 
rence ; or derivatively, by separation from a previously existing 
State, and this either by agreement with the older State, or 
against its wishes. It is in the last-mentioned case that other 
nations often feel a difficulty in deciding upon the reception 
which should be given to the new claimant for national 

» Supn^ p. 43. 
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honours. In any case the existence of the new State is, obap. xvn. 
according to the strict thecny of international law, a matter 
of h/at which is wholly independent of foreign recognition. 

The question at what moment a State ceases to exist is 
the same with the enquiry as to what constitutes its identity. 

The identity of a State is admittedly not affected by any 
change of constitution or dynasty, or diminution or extension 
of territoiy, but only by the merger of one State in another, 
as when Poland was divided between the neighbouring Powers, 
or by such a dissolution of the ][)olitical bond as has happened 
in the case of the Jews. 

II. The rights of a State, like those of an individual, are . 

, . . , , oodent in- 

* antecedent,’ as subsisting independently of any wrong-doing, ternatioDil 
or ‘ remedial,* as given by way of eomx>ensation for an injury 
sustained ^ Rights of the former class may be available 
either * in rem,’ against all other States, or * in j^ersonam,’ 
against a given State only; while rights of the latter class 
are usually available only * in personam.’ 

i. Antecedent international rights ‘in rem,* i.e. those which ‘In rem.’ 
do not result from wrong-doing, and are enjoyed by a State 
as against all others, present many analogies to the corre- 
sponding topics of Private law They may be classified as 
having reference to ( i ) Safety ; (a) Reputation ; (3) Ownership ; 

(4) Jurisdiction ; and (5) the protection of subjects in foreign 
countries. Other classes of rights are mentioned in some 
books upon International law®, which, if they ought to be 
treated as separate heads of right at all, would be species of 
rights ‘ in rem.’ Such are the so-called rights of Equality, 
of Legation, and of Negotiation and Treaty-making ; which 
according to our system should be rather discussed under the 
law of international status^ being, as they are, mere corollaries 
from the conception of a Sovereign State as an artificial person. 

^ Cf. Baprs, p. 123. * Saprs, p. 143. 

* KlSber, Droit del gent xnodeme, $§ 89, 141, 166 ; Wheaton, dementi, 

Pt. B. c. a, Pt. iii. oe. 1, a. 
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cpAP. xTu. (i) The right of a State to exist in safety calls for no 
remark. Its violation or threatened violation gives rise to 
the remedial right of self-preservation. 

(z) Of the right to a good name, it has been well said that 
* the glory of af nation is intimately connected with its power, 
of which it is a considerable part. It is this distinction which 
attracts to it the consideration of other peoples, which makes 
it respectable in the eyes of its neighbours. A nation the 
reputation of which is well established, and especially one 
the glory of which is striking, finds itself sought by all 
sovereigns. They desire its friendship and fear to offend it. 
Its friends, and those who wish to become such, favour its 
enterprises, and its detractors do not venture to show their 
ill-wilP.* 

(3) International ownership, * Dominium,* though it applies 
to property of all kinds, is chiefly important with reference 
to the * territory,* which is, according to modem conceptions, 
essential to the existence of a State. In a territory, ‘ univer- 
sitas agrorum intra fines cuiusque civitatis®,* are comprised 
the rivers which flow tlimugh it, and the ports and harbours, 
creeks and bays, by which its coasts are indented. The 
ownership of it may be acquired originally, or derivatively. 
In the former case, by ‘ oeupatio rei nullius ®,* by ‘ accession 
and i)ossibly by ‘ acquisitive prescription ® ; * and here difficult 
questions may arise as to the extent of the acquisition, for 
the solution of which distinctions are drawn between ‘ agri 
limitati,* * agri adsignati per universitatem,’ and * agri 
arcifinii.* In the latter case^, by cession, succession, or 
conquest. 

Besides the ‘ dominium ' which a State enjoys of its own 
territory, it may also have rights over the territories of its 
neighbours. Such * iura in re aliena ’ may be in the nature 
of feudal superiority, mortgage, or servitude. 

‘ i. 186. • Dig. 1. 16. 339. » Of. tiipra^ p. 174. 

* Cf. inpra, ib. • Cf. snpim, 5 b. • Cl tapn, p. 175. 

’ Supra, p. 179. 
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(4) The right of Jniisdiction, * Imperinm/ is intimately chap, xvr 
connected with that of dominion ; being, like it, exercisable 
only within the bounds of a given space. The rights of a 
nation over its territory are indeed, as Vattel says, twofold : — 

‘ 1*^, le domoine, en vertu duquel la nation pcuf user seul de ce 
pays pour ses besoins, en disposer, et en tirer I’usage auquel 
il est propre. 2®, Tempire, ou le droit du souverain com- 
mandement, par lequel ellc ordonne et dispose k sa volont6 de 
tout oe qui se posse dans le poys 

The personal jurisdiction which a Slate claims to enjoy 
over its own subjects, wheresoever they may be, is a matter 
rather of ])iiblic than of international law, but the jurisdiction 
which it exercises over all persons, be they subjects or aliens, 
in resjKKjt of acts committed by them within its territory, is 
legitimated only by the rule of international law which obliges 
the State to \vhich such aliens may belong to- acquiesce in 
their punishment. 

Although the Dominion and the Jurisdiction of a State 
are both circumscribed by its territory, the two rights are not 
eo-extensivc, since by the custom of nations, ‘ territory * is, 
with a view to the exercise of the latter right, artificially 
extended in some directions and restricted in others. On 
the one hand, the Jurisdiction of a State is allowed to ex- 
tend, beyond the bounds of its dominions, to all the 8hij>s 
that carry its flag ujx)n the high seas, and, for certain pur- 
poses, to all shijjs, not being shi]is of war, whatever flag they 
may carry, which j)a8B within three miles of its coasts. On 
the other hand. Jurisdiction is artificially restricted by what 
is known as the doctrine of ‘ extraterritoriality,* in accord- 
ance with which certain persons and things, notably foreign 
sovereigns, ambassadors and ships of war, though actually 
within the territory, are treated as if they were outside of it. 

Very extensive privileges of extraterritoriality are usually 
granted by Oriental nations to Christian residents by express 
treaty; and a nation has sometimes assumed, even without 
Iay. i. I 204 ; cf. Grot. De I. B. et P. ii. 3. 4. 
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CRAP, xnt treaty, to exercise a Jurisdiction over its own subjects who 
are resident in barbarous countries \ 

A concurrent jurisdiction is allowed to all nations upon the 
hifi^h seas for the suppression of piracy. Since there is, as 
Grotius says, ^ naturalis et tacita confederatio inter omnes 
homines contra communes societatis humanae hostes.* 

(5) A State is not only entitled to the immunity from 
injury of its territory and of all i)er8ons therein, hut may also 
insist that its subjects individually, wherever they may be, 
shall receive no harm from foreign governments or their 
subjects. ‘ Prima maximeque necessaria cura pro suhditis,* 
says Grotius ; adding, ‘ sunt quasi pars rectoris 

In iM i ii. The antecedent rights of nations ‘ in personam,’ i.e. such 
as one nation may enjoy against another given nation, are 
almost exclusively contractual, i.e, they arise from Treaty. 

It will be rememliored that a contract in private law was 
shown to injply — i. several j^rties ; ii. an expression of agree- 
ment ; iii. a matt»er agreed uix)n which is both possible and 
legally pniiitted ; iv. is of a nature to produce a legally 
binding result ; v. and such a result as affects the relations of 
the parties one to another ; also veiy’^ generally, vi. a solemn 
form, or some fa(?t wdiieh affonls a motive for the agreements 
All the elements of this analysis, w’ith the exception of the 
last, are equally present in a treaty ; though some of the 
sulK>rdinate rules under each head are incapable of trans- 
plantation from private to international law. Thus a treaty 
is not, like an ordinary contract, voidable on the ground of 
* duress,’ nor are the acts of pleniiK>tentiaries as binding on 
their sovereigns as they w’ould be under the ordinaiy law of 
agency. 

Treaties, like contracts, may be divided into those which 
are * princijial,’ which may again be subdivided, in accordance 
with their purpose, into treaties of peace, of alliance, of 


‘ E. g. a6 and 27 Viot. 0. 3$. 
’ Supra, p. 217. 


* L B. et P. U. 25. 1. 
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cession and the like ; and those which are ^ accessory/ e.g. by osap. xvii. 
way of mortgage or guarantee 

Since a nation is obviously inca])able of entering into 
contracts, or othern'ise giving expression to its will, unless 
through a representative, the topic of agency Occupies a large 
space in international law, and is sometimes added to the 
list of international rights, under the style of ‘ the right of 
Legation.’ This is submitted to be an error. A nation 
cannot be said to have a right of negotiating or of sending 
an embassy, since it cannot insist that any other nation shall 
either entertain its proposals or receive its amluissador. 

The law of international agency deals with the functions, 
privileges, and ranks of ambassadors and other public 
ministers ; also with consuls and other agents who do not 
enjoy a diplomatic character. The whole <|ueHtion of the in- 
violability and extraterritoriality of diplomatic personages is 
naturally analogous to nothing in ])rivate law, but resembles 
rather that branch of jniblic municipal law which doscriliCH 
the safeguards providtni for the jiroiection of government 
officials in the execution of their duties. 

Remedial international rights vary affording to the nature 
of the right violated ; thus entitling the injured State to an 
apology, by salute to its flag or otherwise, for an insult to 
its dignity ; to restitution of territory, or other property, of 
which it has been deprived ; or to a money indemnity. 

III. The Adjective law of nations prescril>C8 the procedure Belliger- 
by which the Sulwtantive law may lawfully be enforced, and 
corresponds roughly to what is j)opularly called ' the law of 
nations in time of war.’ So far as it affects the dispufant 
parties only, it is the law of ‘ Belligerency.* So far as it 
regfolates the relations of the disputants to parties not en- 
gaged in the straggle, it is the law of * Neutrality.' 

Redress for a violated right may be obtained in a friendly Stepi short 
manner, ‘via amicabili/ by (i) negotiation, (z) arbitration, 

* Gf. supra, p. 333. 
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uBAP. xvn. or (3) the mediation of other States. Or it may be obtained 
by force, ‘ via facti,’ which is always necessarily in the nature 
of self-help, and liable to all the disadvantages of a procedure 
in which the injured party is a judge in his own cause ^ 

In the lattAr case, if the right violated be one to acts 
of mere ‘ comity,’ the remedy is what is called ‘ Retorsion de 
droit,’ i.e. a refusal to perform similar good offices. If the 
right be one of those which are allowed to be ‘ strieti iuris,’ 
various courses of action are still open to the injured State, 
short of actual war. Such are ‘ Reprisals,’ which, in their 
earliest form, were * special,’ i. e. exercised by injured indi- 
viduals against the fellow-citizens of those by whom they had 
been injured ; but are tolerated at the present day only in the 
form of ‘ general reprisals/ allowed by the government of a 
State to its subjects generally, or to its public forces. Their 
cliaractcristic, in either case, being that they take place 
in time of i>eace, ‘ non nisi in jyace rcpresaliis locus est.' 

* Emlmrgo * and ‘ Pacific blockade ’ may be regarded either as 
species of general reprisals, or as coordinate examples of pre- 
belligcrcnt hostility. 

Actual war has been well described as ‘the litigation of 
nations.’ Ought it, like an action in private law, to com- 
mence with a notice served by one party upon the other, 
i.e. with a formal ‘ Declaration*? Uj)on this |)oint there has 
been much difTerenee of opinion and alteration of practice. 
According to Genlili, ‘ si non est bellum clandestina magis 
contentio quam contentio legitima fori est iudiciorum, haec 
primum petitio et denuntiatio fieri debet 2.’ 

When vmx has once commenced, the rules by which it is 
regulated refer in the first place to the efiect of its outbreak 
upon the subsisting treaties between the belligerents, some of 
which are ipso facto abrogated, while others remain in force ; 
and upon the rights of each belligerent over such subjects 
of the other belligerent and their property as may be found 


War. 


]>oclara- 

tion. 


Effect of 
outbreak. 


^ Cf. supra, p. a6i. 


* De 1. B. ii. o. 1 . 
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within its territory at the time« They rder, in the second chap. xvii. 
place, to the actual conduct of war&re, on land or at sea, and 
to its effect upon the ownership of property. 

Questions relating to the conduct of warfiire may be con- Conduotof 
sidered under four heads: viz. (i) military oferationa, under 
which head will come rules as to stratagems, as to the use of 
certain weapons, as to sieges and bomlmrdments, as to spies 
and marauders, as to quarter, ransom and prisoners of war, 
and as to hospitals, surgeons, and the wounded ; (2) treat- 
ment of the enemy’s country w'hile oceupietl, and thertdn of 
property, public and private, and of rctjiiisitions and con- 
tributions; (3) * commercia belli,’ i.e. such exceptions to the 
rule against intercourse l^etwecn enemies as truces, ca]>ituia- 
tions, safe-conducts, and cartels ; (4) ‘ reprisals,’ in the sense 
of the special punishments to be aw^arded to enemies guilty 
of breaches of the law of war. 

The rules as to the eflcct of war u|)on ownership deal with 
questions of the title to conquered territory, of ‘lxK>ty,’ of 
‘ jrize,’ of such immunity as is accorde*! to national proj>erty 
in works of art and to ]»rivatc prcqwrty, of the acHjuisition 
of debts due to the enemy, and of recapture. 

IV. It is not unusual to find in systems of municipal law Neutrality, 
prohibitions against taking up the law’-suits of others by way 
of ‘ chamjKjrty or ‘ maintenance,* and against interference 
with the course of criminal justice ^ In international law 
somewhat analogous topics have come to oceu])y a very im- 
portant place. The conduct of warfare was long discussed 
with reference only to belligerents, but it became clear in the 
course of the last century that a far more complex class of 
questions had arisen wdth reference to the rights of the 
belligerents towards nations w’hich stand aloof from the war. 

It had become necessary to arrive at some agreement as to 
the mode of reconciling the right of each belligerent to carry 
on his wai&re, with the no less undeniable right of a neutral 


» Cf. Dig. xlviil. 7. 6. 
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OHAP. xvn. quietly to pursne hia ordinary bnaineas Attention was veiy 
early drawn to the conflict of the rights of a belligerent State 
with the trade of the subjects of neutral States, but the 
relations of a belligerent State to a neutral State were haidly 
considered till quite modern times. The subject is most con- 
veniently considered with reference, first, to the Bights ; and, 
secondly, to the Duties of Neutrals. 

Tlie Bights of a Ndutral are the fundamental rights of a 
State, modified in certain respects by war ; and may perhaps 
l)e enumerated as follows : — 

i. To the inviolability of its territory ; and so to prevent, 
or cancel, all belligerent acts, either in the territory itself or 
in the adjtu;cnt waters, to exercise there the right of asylum, 
and to prohibit the exercise there of any belligerent juris- 
diction. 

ii. To the inviolability, subject to certain exceptions, such 
as the ‘ ius angariae,* of its pro])erty and that of its subjects, 
even in the territory of a belligerent. 

iii. To the inviolability of its public ships. 

iv. To the continuance of diplomatic intercourse with the 
belligerents. 

V. To recognise, under certain circumstances, a revolting 
population fis b, de facto belligerent, or even as a new sove- 
reign State. 

Dll tied of The Duties of a Neutral may, it is conceived, be classed 

Neutrela. three heads, of which the First consists of restraints on 

the free action of the State, as such ; the Second, in an obli- 
gation to restrain in certain resj^ects the acts of individuals ; 
and the Third, in an obligation to acquiesce in the punish- 
ment of its subjects by a belligerent for acts which apart 
from the war would be innocent. 

^ The diffioalty, sayi Grotifi% had been peroeived long l]«foire hie time, 
< onm alii belli rigorem, alii oommerdcmim ntilitatem defendexent,* I. B. et P. 

iii. 15. 
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i. The restraintB imposed npon the action of a nentral ohap. xvn. 
State, as such, forbid it from furnishing troops, or arms, or 
monej, or allowing passage, to either belligerent, or opening 
its ports so as to further belligerent objects. 

iL The State is bound to n positive interference with the 
acts both of its own subjects and of aliens, so as to prevent 
belligerent acts, or enlistments, or perhsj>s the ecpiipincnt of 
war-ships, taking place within its territoiy, and generally to 
prevent its territoiy from being used as a l:>ase of o^jerations 
by either belligerent. 

iii There are certain acts of neutral subjects with which, 
though detrimental to the interests of one or otlicr of the 
belligerents, the Neutral State is not l)Ound to ink^rfero. She 
is however under an obligation in those cases to forego her 
ordinary right of protecting her subjects, and to allow them 
to be interfered with, and their properly to be confiscated, by 
the belligerent who has ground to complain of their conduct. 

Many commercial transactions, which in time of jieace are 
perfectly unobjectionable, thus liccomo in time of war jitinish- 
able oflences. Such are ‘breach of blockade,’ *c»arriage of 
contraband,’ ‘breach of the ndc of the w^ar of at 

any rate till recently, the carriage of enemies’ goods under a 
neutral dag, and, according to the views of some nations, 
sending neutral goods under the flag of an enemy. 

Most WTiters have licen in the habit of seeing in these 
cases a direct relation between a lielligc^rent State and in- 
dividual subjects of a neutral State. It is submitted that 
such a relation should never be recognised by international 
law, which ought to be regarded as occupied exclusively with 
rights and duties subsisting 1)etw'een State and State. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE APPLICATION OF LAW ^ 

So long us law is regarded as a l)ody of abstract prineiples» 
its interest is merely spmilative. Its i)ractical importance 
begins when these principles are brought to bear upon actual 
combinations of circumstances. 

Many questions may be raised as to the extent and mode 
in which tliis takes place, and, for their solution, rules have 
been laid down which, like other legal rules, are susceptible 
of analysis and classification. They make u]> that de}mrtment 
of Jurisprudence which we propose to call ‘the Application of 
law.’ "When a set of facts has to bo regulated in accordance 
with law’, two questions of capital imix)rtanee present them- 
selves for solution. First, what State has jurisdiction to 
apply the law’ to the facts? and secondly, what law’ will it 
apply ? The former of these questions is said to relate to the 
appropriate ‘ Forum,* the latter to the appropriate ‘ Lex.* 

A third question, w hich, for the purpose of our present 
enquiry’, is of less imi)ortance than these two, and may be 
dismissed in a few* words, relates to ‘ Interpretation.’ 

‘ A tranilfttion of thii chapter, ai it Btood in the first edition, by M. Nys, 
Appeared under the title * de TApplication de 1a Loi/ in the Bevue de Droit 
IntemAtionil, t. ziL p. 565. 
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It will be necessaij to show very briefly how these qnes- cii. xvm. 
tions arise, and in what modes they are answered, in private 
law ; and how far the same or analo^us questions have to be 
considered also with reference to public and to international 
law. 


§ 1. Prirafe Latr. 


In private law all three questions have to be answered ; The *ppli- 
and first as to the ‘Forum.’ 

Uw. 

I. Given a set of cireumstanocs the leffal eonseciuenccs of Qacwtionii 
, . , Forum, 

which are disputed, it obviously l)eeomo8 nocossarj^ U) ascc^rtain 

in the Courts of what country the <lispute can be decided ; in 

other wonls, w'hat court has jurisdiction to try the case rations 

territorii 


For this purpose it is indispensable to classify on the one PtwiiiMu 
hand possible sets of cireunistanees, and on the other Iiand 
possible Courts. 

The circtimstonces which may frive rise to le^^l controversies 
have been aln*ady classified in the i)rc»eedin^ clmpfers. 

The Courts in which piTK?ocdin^ ma}’ j>o8sibly Ikj taken ore, Piwniblo 
that of the country in which the plaintill* or the defendant is 
domiciled, or to which he owes allegiance *, or in which the 
defendant hajipcns to be ; that of the country in which the 
object in dis]>utc is situated ; that of the country in which 
the legal act in question, which may have liecn for in- 
stance a marriage, or a sale, or the making of a will, took 
place; that of the country in which the WTongful act in - 
question took jdaoe ; that of the country in which a contract 
was to produce its results ; or that in which the plaintiff 
chooses to commence proceedings. 


^ Thii phrase seems better adapted than its older equivalent ' jorisdictlon 
rations personae * to distingniidi the question stated int he text from questions 
as to ^ jurisdiction ratiane maieriae/ ' sacldicbe Zustandigkeit/ I. e. as to ike 
proper court, within * given territory, for the trial of a partienlar olam of 
actions. 

* This exceptional forum is recognised e. g. in the Code Civil, art. 14. 
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Qnecttioni 
of Lex. 


Conoeii* 

tricity. 


It might he convenient to describe thcee * Fora’ respectively 
aa the — 

forum Ugeaniiae^ or domicilii acioriit 
forum ligeantiae^ domicilii^ or praeoentiae^ rei^ 
forum ret Htae^ 

forum aciuB^ including contractuo^ 
forum delicti commissi, 

and the forum litis motae, or fortuitxm. 

Of these technical terms one only, the forum [domicilii) 
rei, has obtained general currency, doubtless by means of the 
long prevalence of the maxim, * actor sequitur forum rei.’ 

As examples of the questions which arise as to the forum, 
it may be sufficient to mention that an English Court will 
almost always decline jurisdiction in divorce, unless the 
husband be domiciled in the countr}’’ ; and that an English 
Court will take cognisance of a contract, wherever made 
and between wliatovcr parties, while a French Court is, as 
a rule, incom]>etent to do so unless one of the contracting 
parties be a French subject or domiciled in France. 

Tlie Courts of n given country have not only from time 
to time thus to decide on their own competence, but also 
occasionally to investigate the competence of the Courts of 
other States ; the decrees of wdiich, when duly made, they will 
often recognise under the technical description of ‘ Foreign 
judgments,* just as they do other foreign facts creating 
rights ; which rights may thus continue to subsist outside 
of the jurisdiction which originally gave them validity. 

II. The question as to the applicable ‘Lex’ is &r more 
complicated than that as to the competent ‘Forum.’ The 
circumstances which affect its solution may be enumerated 
as Concentricity, Time, Race, and Place. 

i* It often occurs that special are included in more general 
circles of law. A city may be governed not only by its own 
statutes, but also by the law of the kingdom to which it 
belongs, and of the empire in which that kingdom is included} 
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and it may be doubted whether the aflaiis of the citizens are cb. xvnn 
to be regulated by the dvic, royal, or imperial laurs, where 
these differ fiom one another. 

The general rule is that the nearer and narrower law is to 
be applied rather than the more remote and» wider, * Stadt* 
recht bricht Laudrecht, Landrocht bricht gemeincs Rccht;* 
thus * gavelkind’ prevails in Kent rather than the general 
law of England as to succession to realty. 

ii. It might be supposed that the universally admitted Tiine. 
princi]>le that laws have, in the absence of express provision 

to that effect, no retrosj^tive o])eration, ‘leges et con- 
stitutiones futuris dare formam negotiis, non ad facta prae* 
terita revocari*,' would prevent all doubt whether a given 
state of facts is to l>e governed by a new or by an old law. 

This is however by no means the case, since some legal 
relations, such for instance as ac<|uisition by prescription or 
tmder a will, are the result of a series of faetts occurring 
through a prolonged period. Tliero is accordingly a litoraturo 
devoted to the discussion of the ‘tcmi)oral limits* of the 
application of law^ 

iii. There is a stage of civilisation at which law is addressed, lUcc. 
not to the inhabitants of a countr}% but to the meml^ers of 

a tribe, or the followers of a religious system, inrespcctively 
of the locality in which they may haf»pen to Im*. This is 
the ‘ personal ’ stage in the development of law. The govern- 
ments which the Imrliorians established on the ruins of the 
Roman empire did not administer one system of justice 
applicable throughout a given territor}s but decided each 
case that arose in pursuance of the personal law of the 
defendant^; so that, according to an often-quoted {jassage 

» Cod. i. 4. 7. 

* £.g. Strove, t^ber dae positive Rechttgesetz rficksiehilich Miner Aosdeih- 
nimg in der Zeit, 1851; Sevignj's discossion of the *ceitlichen OriinMn,* 

Sjstem, Bd. viii. pp. 368-540 ; ikod Chnbot de TAUier, Queotioni traaeitolree 
snr le Code Nnpoldon, 1809. 

’ Blnrringe wee oontmeted nooording to the Uw of the hoebead, end wives 
moRied eeoording to their own law oonld be dismissed et pleesnre, but for 
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OB. xTin. in one of the tracte of Bishop Agobaid, it might often 
happen that * five men, each nnder a difierent law, would be 
found walking or sitting together In one and the same 
town the Frank, the Bm^^dian, and the Roman lived 
each under hia own system of law. A similar phenomenon 
may be seen at the present day in British India. *The 
notion of a territorial law,’ it has been said, ‘is European 
and modem. The laws which Hindus and Mahomedans 
obey do not recognise territorial limits. The Shasters and 
the Koran revealed religion and law to distinct peoples, each 
of whom recognised a common fidth as the only bond of 
union, but were ignorant of the novel doctrine that law and 
sovereignty could be conterminous with territorial limits*.’ 
The British Courts, in dealing with members of the Hindu . 
or Mahometan communities, hold that wherever such persons 
go within the limits of British territory, they carry with 
them as a ]')ersonal law applicable to their family and pos- 
session^ Hindu or Mahometan law respectively *. 

PUoe. iv. Acconling to modern ideas, a system of law applies not 

to a given race, but to a given territory. It follows from 
the independence of each State within its own borders that 
it might, without contravening any principle of international 
law, regulate every set of circumstances which calls for 
decision exclusively by* its own law. This law, technically 
described as the kx may be said to be the natural law 
for the Courts of each State to apply ; and it is that which 
will undoubtedly be applied by them, in the absence of 
special reason to the contrary. With the development of 

laoh religiovf prohibitioiii m that of the ooonon of Tihur ; Mann, t. XYiii. 
ool. 151, cited by Weitlake, Private International Law, cd. a. p. ii n, 

' *Nain plemmqnc oontingit ut timul cant ant aedeant qninqaa hominea, 
et nnUm aonim oommnnom legfem oum altero habeat, exterins in rebus tran- 
sitoriis, cum inteiins in rebus perennibos una Christi lege teneantnr.* Adv. 
legem Oundobadi, o. 4, Op. L p. in. 

* Cowell, Tigore Lectures, 1870, p. 40. 

* Cf. ib. p. 5, and the First Bepert of the Commission for a body of Sub- 
■tantira Law for India, p. 8o. 
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civiliflation and oonunerce it has however become aa in- cs. xvin. 
convenient aa it is inequitable to apply this law rigidly to 
all transactions, whether completed wholly within the terri- 
tory, or partly outside of it, and to nets of all persons, 
whether permanently settled in the country, or*merely passing 
through it. The Law Courts are of course bound to apply to 
each case the law which the sovereign has ]>rovided for its 
regulation, but, as has been well obBer\^ed, there is no reason 
to suppose that the sovereign enacted the lex fori with a 
view to the exceptional cases in question. It accordingly 
l>ecame nec^essary to classify these * mixed cases,’ and to 
determine what are the categories of law by which, in 
accordance with ecpiity and ivith the general convenience, 
each ought to l)e governed. 

The possible cases must come within the classiftcation PoMible 
with w^hich the previous chapters have familiarised us, i. e. 
they must l>e cases of status, of property, of contract, and 
so forth. The possible law may Ikj that of the country to PotstUe 
which one of the persons concerned owes allegiance, or in 
which he is domiciled, or in which the thing in qtiestion is 
situated, or in which the wTong in question was committed, 
or in which an act such as the making of a will, or of a 
contract, w^as performed, or in w’hich a contract W'as to be 
carried out. These distinctions may be technically expressed 
by the following terms respectively : — 

lex Ugeanliae^ 

lex domicilii^ 

lex loci rei eiiae^ 

lex loci delicti commieei^ 

lex loci actus, of which contractus is a species, 

lex loci solutionis. 

The Ux fori has been previously mentioned. AH of these 
terms are in current use, except only the lex ligeantiae, 
which is suggested as conveniently descriptive of the law 
of the country to which a person owes national all^iance ; 

z 
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B law whicli, in the opinion of the school of jurists now 
predominant in Italy, ought to decide many of the questions 
which have usually been determined by the lex domicilii \ 
The selection from this list of the lex which is properly 
applicable to f!he decision of questions of a particular class, 
those relating for instance to marriage, to minority, or to 
bankruptcy, is guided in each country by the laws of that 
country^. There is however a considerable general resem- 
blance between the rules of different systems of positive law 
upon these points; and positive law is more inclined with 
regard to such questions than to others to pay deference 
both to the positive law of foreign countries, and to the 
theories of such experts as have written upon the subject 
from the point of view of propriety and convenience. The 
assimilation thus produced of positive systems to one another 
and to the theories of exjierts has led to an erroneous im- 
])rc'ssion that tliere exists something like a common law of 
civilised nations ujion the subject, instead of, as is really 
the case, a gradual approximation of national practice, guided 
to some extent by a growing body of theory. Some writers 
have indeed l)eon led so far astray as to assert the invalidity 
of any national laws which do not conform to their views 
ui)on the subject 

The l)ody of principles adopted in positive systems, or 
recommended by theorists, for the selection of the territorial 
‘lex* which is appropriate to the decision of any given 
question of private law, has been (Sailed by many names, 
the variety of which attests the obscurity which has involved 
the true nature of the subject. They may be reduced to 
seven classes. 

I. The controversy having first been raised with reference 
to the competing claims of the ‘ statuta ’ of different Italian 

' Cf. Codioe Civile, arte. 6-9. This doctrine it wiU be obeerved, tboogb 
precenttng some analogiei to that of tbe * penonidity of lawi,* 
at p. 335, it by no means identical with it. 

* Of. in re Hawthorne, L. R. 93, Ch. D. 748. 

’ £. g. Struve, | 9. 37. Cf. Ex parte Blane, 13 Ch. B. 512. 
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cities, the whole topic was treated from this point of view. cb. xvnr. 
The example set by Bartoliis in his comment on the code 
in the fourteenth century^ was followed by a series of 
writers such as IIalbritt*er, who ^Tote ‘ De Statutis * in 
* 545 *» John Voct, who wrote in i6gS'. As recently 
as 1823 J. Henry published a ‘Treatise on the Ditrereni*e 
between Personal and Real Statutes;’ and a ‘Traits des 
statute, lois i^ersonnellcH et r^elles* et du dioit international 
priv^,’ by M. de Chassat, appeared in 1843. 

2. A more descriptive name for such discussions was BU|f- Confliut. 
Pfcstecl in 1653 by R<Klenbur^, who j)rofixe<l to his work on 

the law of married i»eoj)le a tract entitled ‘do iiiro quod 
oritur ex statutonim vel consuctudinnm discrc]>antium con- 
flictu^’ Paul Voot followed, in 1661, with a treatise ‘de 
statutis conimquc concursu ;* IluWr, in 1686, with his famous 
chapter ‘de conflictu le^>um ® ;* and Ilertius, in 1688, with his 
tract *dc collisione le^um ®.’ J. (i. de Meieni wrote in 1715 
‘ de statutonim conflictu eonimqiie ajnid exteros valorc ;* Ham, 
in 1793, ‘de statutonim collisione et praeferentia ; ^ Wucht^cr, 
in 1841 and 1842, ‘iiber die Collision der Privatrechtsj^'esctzo 
verschiedener Staaten ; ’ Livennore, in 1 828, ‘ on the con- 
trariety of laws;’ and Brinkmann, in 1831, ‘von dem Wieder- 
s])ruche auslandischcn und c‘inhciiiiischcn (leHctze.’ Story’s 
* Conflict of Laws ’ was jmhlished in 1 834, and Wharton’s 
work of the same name in 1872. 

3. The fact that elTect is p^iven to laws outside of the Extra- 
territory of the State on whose authority they dejicnd 
emphasised in the titles of such works as that of Cocceius, 

‘de fundata in territorio et plurium locorum concurrente 

* Ad 1. * canctoi populos/ i. 1. 

* Ad 1 . ‘ennotoe populos/ i. 1. Tubingae. 

* In his Comment, ad Pandectae, lib. i. tit. 4. pars a. 

* The tract is thus referred to on the general title-i>age. Its own sub-title 
b ‘ De lore quod oritur ex dlversitate statutonim.* 

* In hb Praelectiones inris Romani, pars ii. ad Pand. lib. 1 . tSt. 3. 1686. 

* Comm, et Opusc. i. p. 129. 

^ See Arebir f&r civ. Praxis, Bd. xxW. p. 230, xxv. p. 1. 

z a 
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potestate/ 1684^; of Scheinemann, ^de aactoritate legam 
civilium extra territorinm legislatoris/ 1696 ; of Seger, * de 
vi legam et deeretomm in territorio alicno/ 1777 ; also in 
Savigny’s expressions as to ^ die oertlichen 6r&nzen and 
Schmid’s * die fterrschaft der Gesetze, nacb ihren riinmlichen 
Orenzen 

4. The question as to the choice of the law to be applied 
becomes prominent in the treatise of Oerstadt, ‘iiber die 
Anwendung fremder Gesetze,’ 1822 * ; in that of Struve, ‘ iiber 
das positive Rechtsgesetz in seiner Beziehnng auf raumliche 
Verhaltnisse und iiber die Anwendung der Gesetze ver- 
Bchiedener Oerter,’ 1 834 ; and in incidental expressions occurring 
in Savigny’s System*. 

5. It is of course a merely voluntary act on the part of 
any State when it gives eifect to foreign law. In the 
language of Huber, ‘Rectorcs imperiorum id eomiter agunt 
ut iura cniusque })oj>nli intra terminos eius exercita teneant 
ubiquo suam vim ®.’ Sir Robert Phillimore accordingly 
entitled the volume of his Commentaries which deals with 
this subject ‘ On Private International Law, or Comity.* 

6. Schaffner gave to his booh, published in 1841, a title 
ap][>arently intended to indicate that it dealt with the mode 
in which rules of private law are borrowed by one State 
from another. lie called it *die Entwickelimg des inter- 
nationalen Privatrechts \ ’ and it >va8 followed by Pfeiffer’s 
‘das Princip des intemationalen Privatrechts,’ 1851 ; by von 
Bar’s ‘ das internationale Privat- und Strafrecht,’ 1862 ; by 
Asscr’s ‘Schets van het internationaal Privaatregt; ’ by von 

* Ezerdt. Curios, i. p. 680. • System, vol. viii. pp. 5, 8-367. 

’ The full title of bis work is * die Herrschafl der Gesetse nsch ihren 
litnmliohen nnd seitlidhen Grenzen im Gebiete des bUigerlichen mid psinliehen 
Beehts,’ Jena, 1863. 

* Eunomia, t pp. 1-105. 

* viii. pp. i 5 i 33, 109; of. Sir H. Maine’s definition of the topao as *the 
oonditioins on which one oommmiity wiU recognise and apfdy a portion of the 
jurisdiction of another.* 

* Prael. iuris Romani, pars it ad Pandeet lib. L tit. 3. 
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Ptttdingen s * Haadbnch des in Oefrf^rreich-Ungarn geltenden OH.3ivni. 
intemationalen Privatrechts/ and hy Hamaker'i tract *hct 
intemationaal Privaatregt,* in 1878. In 1874 there appeared 
the * Trattato di diritto civile internazionale ’ of Lomonaco ; 
and in i88p the first volume of the * Dibit civil inter- 
national ^ * of Laurent, and the ' Droit ])£nal international * of 
Hore, translated by C. Antoine. 

7. In 1840 Fa*lix liegan a series of articles ‘du conflit Private 
des lois de diHcrcnics nations, oti dn droit international netieiuil 
and re-published them in 1843 as the ‘ IVait.^ du droit inter- 
national priv€, 011 du conflit des lois on matiferc do droit priv 4 .* 

Mr. Westlake followed in 1 H58 and 1 880, with his * Private 
International Law, or the Conflict of Laws ; ’ M. t'iore, in 
1869, with his ‘ Diritto intemazionale private, o j)rincipii i)er 
risolvere i confliiti tra le^^islazionc diverse in materia di diritto 
civile e commereialo ; * M. Hans with ‘ Ijo droit priv^ cpii 
r^git Ics ^trang^ers cn Belgique, ou du droit des gens privd 
considCTd dans scs j)rincijw8 fondamentanx et dans ses rapports 
avec les lois civilcs des Beiges/ 1874; M. Broclier with his 
‘Nouvean traits du droit international privd/ 1876; and 
Mr. Foote with his ‘Private International Jurisprudence/ 

1878. In 1874 M. Clunet established at Paris the ‘Journal 
du droit international prive.* 

Objections, well and ill founded, have Isjcn urged against Objection! 
each and all of these i)hrases. The nomcnclutiire of the 
‘ Statutes,’ an attempt to- resolve a legal into a merely toSututeB. 
grammatical question, is indeed obsolete. Of the other 
phrases one is distinctly misleading, while the rest are 
rather inadequate tlian erroneous. 

1 Tbii term wm first suggaited by Porulis, is a report to the Aoad^xnie 
des Science! Morale! et Politiques, Comptes rendus, 1842, t. i. p. 449. 

* In the Bevue £trangfere et Fran^aiee de Legislation, t. vii. p. 8i. Foeliz 
liegins, * On i^pelle droit iniematioual I'etisemble des r^glei reconnaei comma 
raiwm da dddder dee oonflits entra le droit priv^ dee diverse! nation!.’ He 
goei on to blame lillieaton for uaiiig the term 'droit international’ ae equi- 
Talent to * droit dee gem/ L e. to pablic international law ) 
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OH. xviii. Those who deny that a ‘ Conflict of laws ’ ever really takes 
place are right if they mean only that the authority of 
a domestic can never be displaced by that of a foreign law. 
It cannot however be denied that, althongh each State is 
free to adopt •for the decision of any given question its 
own or foreign law, and between various foreign laws to 
choose that which it prefers, yet the rival claims of these 
bodies of law do present themselves to the legislature or 
the court as competing or conflicting. There is no strife 
for the mastery, but there is a competition of opposite 
conveniences. The phrase is inadequate, because it does 
not cover questions as to jurisdiction, or as to the execution 
of foreign judgments. 

to Extra- Such cxj)ressions as seem to attribute an extraterritorial 

alitv. supremacy, ‘ Ilerrschaft,* to any system of law, are more 
obviously open to censure, as being inconsistent with 
the absolute sovereignty of each State within its oum 
territory. 

to Comity, When, on the other hand, the theory of ‘ Comity * is 
attacked, on the ground that a Court, in applying a par- 
ticular * lex,’ is guided not by courtesy but by legal principle, 
it seems to be forgotten that, although the Courts of each 
State are guided by the law of the State, the State in making 
that law is guided not by law but by an expectation of 
reci])roeity, or by general considerations of equity. ‘ Comity ’ 
thus expresses the truth that the adoption of this or that rule 
by a State is a matter of indifference to international law. 
The now Italian school would indeed deny this proposition, 
asserting that a State, in applying foreign law’ to certain 
sets of circumstances, is but complying with an international 
duty of * perfect obligation 

io Ap))lioa- The phrase * Application of lawr/ * Anwendung der Gesetze,’ 
is liable to no objection except that it is perhaps too wide ; 
embracing, as it may, all the topics of the present chapter. 


to Extra- 
terriiori* 
alitv. 


to Comity, 


* Soe a Report by Sigpior Mandni, Ute Minuter of Jnitioe, to the Institat 
de Droit International, Beme de Droit International, t. vii. p. 3x9. 
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* International Private law/ thongh a dangeroiuly am* ob.itiii. 
biguous term, is not incapable of being understood to denote 
the mode in which rules of private law arc borrow^ed by the private 
Courts of one State bom those to another. 

The transposed version of this term as * Prieto International 
law ’ is wholly indefensible. Such a phrase should mean, in tional law. 
accordance with that use of the word * international ' which, 
besides being well establislied in ordinary language, b both 
scientifically convenient and etymologically correct, * a private 
species of the body of rules which prevails l>ctween one 
nation and another.' Nothing of the sort is however in- 
tended ; and the unfortunate employment of the phrase, as 
indicating the principles which govern the choice of the 
system of private law apjilieublo to a given doss of fact-s, 
has led to endless mbconeeption of the true nature of this 
de]>artment of legal science. It has also made it necessary 
to lengthen the description of International law, properly so 
called, by prefixing to it the otherwise sujierfluous epithet 
‘ public.' 

It b most impoi'tant, for the clear understanding of the 
real character of the topic which for the last forty yi*ar8 has 
been misdescribed as * Private International law,' that this 
barbarous compound should no longer be employed. Nor is 
its abandonment less desirable with a view to the rehabilita- 
tion of the term * international ’ for the scientific purpose for 
which it was originally coined ^ 

The topic in question consists of the l>ody of rules which The con- 
prevail in a given countiy, or countries, or which theorists 
think ought to prevail generally, as to the selection of the 
law to be applied in cases where it may be doubted whether 

^ Supra, p. 318. Mr. Frederic Harriion, in two tingolarlj able articlea 
in tbe Fortnightly Review for ] 879, has suggested as a substitute for * Private 
International law * the term ' Intermunicipal law.' This is sorely no improve- 
ment, since ‘municipal/ in accordance with established use, is either equi- 
valent to * national,* or relates to civic organisation. * Amerioan Interstate 
law ’ is the not inappnqviate title of a work by David Rover, which appeared 
at Chicago in 1879. 
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cH. xviu. tlie domestic or a foreign law, and, in the latter case, which 
foreign law, is appropriate to the &ctB. It is a body of rules 
for finding roles. With this topic it is usual to combine that 
of the choice of the competent forum, and also that of the 
eflect to be giv^ to a foreign judgment. 

l%e choice The group of topics is undoubtedly hard to name. Of 
the old names, * the Conflict of laws ’ is probably the best 
‘ Private International law * is indubitably the worst. ‘ The 
Application of Foreign law/ or ‘ the Extraterritorial Recogni- 
tion of rights,’ would at any rate not be misleading, while 
the latter phrase might be useful as calling attention to the 
fact that what really happens when a law seems to obtain an 
extraterritorial effect, is rather that rights created and defined 
by foreign law obtain recognition by the domestic tribunal 
Thus it is that the status of marriage will be recognised as 
resulting from an observance of the formalities prescribed by 
the lex loci celebralionie, and an obligation resulting from 
the judgment of a competent Court in one State will be 
enforced by the Courts of another *. 

intorpFcU- III, In order that the competent Court may rightly 
apply the appropriate law, it is necessary that the words of 
the law shall be properly construed. ‘ Interpretation * is 
thus a third, though a very subordinate, topic of the applica- 
tion of law. It is said to be either * legal,’ which rests 


‘ The terms * Droit priv^ (<m p^nel) extraterritorial' were laggested by 
the preeent writer in the Bevue de Droit International for 1880. In 1883 a 
work appeared at Madrid, entitled ^Frincipios de derecho intemaeional 
privado, o de derecho extraterritorial de Europa y America en bus reladones 
oon el derecho oiril de ee|iana,* by D. Manuel Torres Campos. 

* The theory of the text, it wUl be obserred, assumes the foundation of this 
whole t<^io, whether it be described as ' the application of foreign law/ or the 
'extraterritorial recognition of rights/ to be that of 'veeted rights;' a doctrine 
which appears to the author to remain unshaken by the numerous attaoks 
which have been directed against it. It is wril stated by Huber, * Subieotio 
hominuTO infra leges oaiuei|ne territorii, quamdiu illic agunt, quae freit nt 
actus ab initio Yalidus^ aut nuUus, alibi quoque Talere, aut non Talere, non 
nequeat.* Prael. ad Pand. i. 3. f 15. Cf. Waechter, u. s. 
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on the eame authority ae the law itself, or ' doctrinal,’ which ob. zvtir. 
rests upon its intrinsic reasonableness. 

* Legal interpretation * may be either * authentic,’ when it Legal, 
is expressly provided by the legislator \ or * usual,* when it 

is derived from unwritten practice. 

* Doctrinal interpretation ’ may turn on the meaning of Doctrinal, 
words and sentences, when it is called ' gninimatical,’ or 

on the intention of the legislator, when it is described as 
* logical.’ When logical interpretation stretches the words 
of a statute to cover its obvious meaning it is called ‘ex- 
tensive;’ w'hen, on the other hand, it avoids giving full 
meaning to the words, in order not to go Uyond the in- 
tention, of the legislator it is called * restrictive.’ 

§ 2. Public Law. 

It is chiefly in the criminal branch of Public law that The appli- 
questions of the kind now under consideration present them- criminal 
selves for solution. 

I. The * forum ’ which, raiione terrilurii^ is properly seized Tlie 
of the punishment of an oflence has l>ecn at diUcrent times ^‘’**”*"* 
asserted to be — that of the nation of which the oflendcr is 
a subject, that of the domicil of the oflender, that of the 
nation injured, that of the place of the arrest or detention 
of the oflendcr, and that of the place wdiere the offence was 
committed. These may be respectively descriljod as the 

forum ligeantiaey 

forum dofnicilii^ 

forum civiiaiU lae^ae^ 

forum dejjrekeniioniSf or fortuitum^ 

forum delicti commim. 

The last-mentioned ‘ forum,’ which was indeed the first to 
assert its claims, has in recent times nearly superseded the 

* As in whni sre called tbe * interpretation datises * of a modem Act of 
Parliament. Cf. Cod. i. 14. 9 and 12. 
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others, as beings the most compatible with modem ideas of 
the nature of sovereignty. Four theories as to the competent 
^ forum ’ are heard of at the present day. 

i. What is known as * the territorial theory of jurisdiction/ 
founded upon the competency of forum delicti commim^ 
asserts that each State may, and ought to, deal with all persons, 
be they subjects or aliens, who commit offences within its 
territoiy, or on board of its shijis, against its criminal law. 
This proposition, though indisputably true, is as indisputably 
inadequate to secure the due punishment of crime. Its insuf- 
ficiency to provide for the punishment of criminals who have 
escaped from the territory in which their offence was com- 
mitted is partially redressed by treaties of Extradition, under 
which such offenders are returned to the forum delicti ; but it 
still needs supplementing by other principles. 

ii. According to ‘the iiersonul theory of jurisdiction,^ each 
State has a right to the obedience of its ow^n subjects, where- 
soever they may be. It follows that a subject may be tried 
on his return to his own country, or even in his absence, 
for an offence against its laws committed while within the 
territory of another State. This second theory, which asserts 
the claim of the forum ligeantiae^ is very variously applied 
in practice. England and the United States use it but 
s|)eriugly, as introducing a very limited list of exceptions 
to the standard principle of territorial jurisdiction^. It is 
thus provided by Act of Parliament that a British subject 
may be indicted for murder, manslaughter, or bigamy, whether 
committed within the Queen's dominions or without, and 
may be tried ‘ in any place in England or Ireland in which he 
shall be apprehended or be in custody 

The continental States agree in punishing offences com- 
mitted abroad by a subject against the government or coinage 
of the country to which he belongs, but differ widely in their 


^ Cf. the ZolWereiD, l Sweb. 96. 

* a4 and 25 Viet. o. 100, la. 9. 57 ; of. ns to Treason, 26 H. VIII. e. 15. 
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treatment of oflcnccs of other kinds. The French Code of oh. xvm. 
1808 punished offences committed abroad by Frenchmen 
against Frenchmen ^ The Code for the German Empire will 
pnnish acts of its subjects which are criminal in the country 
where they were eomraiited as well as in (femmnyK The 
Italian^ and the Austrian^ draft Codes, of 1868 and 
1867 res|XK*tively, are to the same effect; providing how- 
ever that the punishment shall not, as a nile, exet»e<l that 
which might have been aw*anlecl by the law of the place 
where the act was done. The Bavarian Code of 1861 stated 
the liability of siihjetris witliout any such reservation ^ but it 
is perhaps carried furthest by the French Code, as amended in 
1866, which provides that ‘tout Fnin^ais qui hors du terri- 
toire de la France s’est rendu cou])able (1*00 crime puni la 
loi Fran^aise, jH?iit etre poursuivi et juge cn France 

This enactment is in accordance with an. ojiiiion given to 
the government by the Cour de Cassation in 1845 and ap- 
proved by tw’onty-four Courts of ApjH*al and six Fneulti<»H of 
law', against the exclusively t-orritoriul charact-(rofp(‘nHl juris- 
diction. ‘ Ce qui est vrai/ said the Court/ ‘ e’est que le droit 
de punir, au nom de la loi fran9aise, nc pout s’exereer qu’en 
France ; ce (|ui est errond, e’est que Tacte puniswiblc, eommis 
sur le sol etranger, ne puissc, dans aucun cas, etre r^gi i)ar 
cette loi 

The forum ligeanfiae is not concurriint with, but excludes, 
the forum delicti in the case of Eunqicans whose govern- 
ments have capitulations to that effect with the governments 
of Oriental States. 

iii. ‘ The theory of self-preservation ' is in some continental 
systems considered in certain cases to confer a jurisdiction lenration. 

* Code d’inetructioii criminelle, art. 7. 

* Art. 4. 3. * Arts. 6. 9. • Art. 4. 

* Inlander nnterliegen den Beetinunungen der Bayenechen Stra^eectee 
wegen aller von ihnen im In-Oder- Auslande Toabten etrafbaren Handlangen, 
art. 10. 

^ Arti. 5-7. ^ Cited by M. Brocher, Itev. de Dr<»t Int. vii. p. 46. 
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oa. xvm. which, since it is neither ^ territorial ’ nor * personal,* has 
been described as * quasi-tenitoriaL’ It allows that the 
Courts of a State may punish offences although committed 
not only outside of its territory but also by persons who are 
not its Bubjecih. Such a jurisdiction, which might perhaps 
be described as claimed for the forum civitatis laesae^ is 
asserted with reference to offences against the government of 
the State, or against its subjects. 

The French Code, as revised in 1866, provides for the 
trial and punishment of any alien who, having committed 
abroad an offence * attentatoire k la surety de I’^ltat ou de 
contrefagon du sceau de ffitat,* or against the French 
coinage or paper currency, shall afterwards, voluntarily or 
by means of extradition, come wdiliin the French territory'. 
The Italian draft Code of 1868^ and the German Code of 
187a* contain similar articles. The Bavarian Code of 1861 
went further ; j)roviding also for the punishment of offences 
committed abroad by aliens against Bavarian subjects, ‘ in the 
absence of anything to the contrary in the treaties of the 
State or the principles of International law 

At its Brussels Session, in 1879, the * Institut de Droit 
international,’ after much discussion, adopted the following 
resolution upon this subject: — ‘Tout 6tat a le droit de punir’ 
les faits commis meme en dehors de son territoire et par des 
Strangers en violation de ses lois pennies, alors que cos faits 
sont line atteinte k I’^istence sociale de I’^tat en cause, et 
eompromettent sa s&nrit^, et qu'iis ne sont point pr^vus par 
la loi })enale du pays sur le territoire duquel ils out eu lieu.’ 
The Institut rejected a resolution extending the right to 
other cases ^ 

The theory iv. The theoiy w^hich may be described as one ‘ of general 
supervision,’ or ‘ of cosmopolitan justice,’ looks merely to the 

juiUoe. d^preiensionhy which we have also called fortuifum. 


‘ Art, 7. 


* Art. 13 . 


• Arts. 5 . 7- 


• Art. 4. 1. 

’ Annuaire; iii. p. aSi. 
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aseribing to each State the right of ponishing any criminal oh. xtiii. 
who may come into its power. 

This theoiy has long fotind favour with reference to 
pirates, on the ground that they have thrown off their 
subjection to any political authority, but some writers have 
claimed for it a far wider application. Vattel, for instancoi 
makes an exce]>tion to the rule of exclusively territorial 
jurisdiction in the case of ^ees sc^^rats qui, par la quality 
et la fm|nence habituelle de lenrs crimes, violent touts 
s&ret^ publique et se d&:larent les ennemis dii genre humain.’ 

He continues : * Les emjioisonneurs, les assassins, les in- 
cendiaires do profession, i>ouvent etre extomnn(5s ])artout oil 
on les saisit : car ils attaqiient et outiugent toutes les Nations, 
en foulant aux pieds les fondements do lour sfirct^ commune. 

C’est ainsi quo les pirates sont envoyes h la ])otencc })ar les 
premiers entro les mains de qui ils tombent. Si Ic souverain 
du pays od des crimes de cette mituro on’t i*tc cominis, en 
reclame les autours [)Oiu* en fairc la jmnition, on doit les lui 
rendre, eomme k ccliii qui est princi])alement int^ress^ k les 
punir exemj»lairement Tlie Austrian draft C(k1o accordingly 
provides for the jiunishment of serious offences committed 
abroad by aliens, subject tcj the stipulations of any fTcaty to 
the central^' and the Italian Draft contains a similar i)ro- 
vision, in case the State to which the alien belongs shall 
have refused to take him in extradition, with a view to 
punishment \ 

It is obvious that the adoption by a State of one or ComWna- 
another of the four current theories of jurisdiction, or of a tbeoriei of 
combination of several of them, will determine not only the 
exercise of its own criminal jurisdiction with reference to 
a given set of facts, but also its recognition of the rightful* 
ness of the exercise by other States of their jurisdiction with 
reference to the same state of facts. In cases where it 
mognises the concurrent competence of several States, it 

^ Droit des Gens, i. § 233. Cf. von Holteendorff, die Auslieferong der Yer- 
bredier, 1881, p. 7. • 1868, ert. 6. • 1867, art. 6. 
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OB. xTxn. may or may not regard the decision of the Courts of any 
one of them as final, so as to give an offender the benefit 
of the maxim, *ne bis in idem.’ Provisions to this effect 
are not uncommon in continental Codes In English law 
there is some /luthority for saying that a plea of * autrefois 
acquit’ or ‘convict* in a competent foreign court is a good 
defence *. 

The readiness, or disinclination, of a State to surrender its 
own subjects in extradition is another result of the view 
which it adopts with reference to criminal competence. The 
continental nations, among which the doctrine of ‘ personal 
jurisdiction ’ is fully entertained, refuse extradition of their 
own subjects; w’hile England readily surrenders its subjects 
because it is not, as a mle, prepared to punish them for 
offences committed outside of the eountI^^ 

The Lex. II. Questions as to the appropriate ‘Lex’ are not of 
fro<]ucnt occurrence in criminal law. Of the four classes of 
such (piestions which may conceivably be raised, those as 
to (i) Concentricit}^ and (ii) Time®, no doubt occasionally 
occur, but questions of (iii) Race, and (iv) Place, are hardly 
Bei)arable from the question of ‘ Forum.* The ‘ comity * 
which often determines a controversy in j)rivate law in 
accordance with rules borrowed from a foreign i^stem has 
no place in the trial of crimes. No State will undertake to 
administer the criminal law of another, though it may some- 
times go so far as to enquire into the amount of punishment 
to which a crime would be liable according to the law of 
the place where it was committed. 

The topics of criminal ‘ forum ’ and ‘ lex ’ have sometimes 


* C!ode d'ina. crim. art. 7 ; Loi de 1866, art. 5 ; Italian Draft, art. 8 ; 
German Code, art. 5. 7. But cf. Austrian Code, art. 30, and Fiore, Droit 
p^nal international, i. p. 161. 

* See R. e. Hutebinaon, 29 C. II, cited in Beake e. Tyrrell, i W. and M., 
I Shower, 6, and in R. e. Roche, 1775, i Leach, 135. Cf. Bull, N. P. 245 ; 
Arehbold, Crim. Pract. p. xai. 

* £. g. German Code, art. a. 
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been treated in coiynnction with the analogona topics of ca. xvin. 
private law, as, for instance, by von Bar in his * Internationales 
Privat- und StiaiVecht.' They have indeed much in common, 
and the title of von Bar's work would be objectionable only 
on the ground of ambiguity, if it did not seein to lend itself 
to the support of statements by other writers which involve 
the whole subject in ho|H»le8s confusion. 

It may ]>erha])s l»e assumed that the reader who has 
followed the argument of the last few j>nges will at once 
detect the astonishing inconsistency of view which is lictniycd 
by the following extract from a work of deservedly high 
authority. ‘ On apj^ellc/ says M. Fa^lix, ‘ droit international 
jirivd rensoirible des rfeglc^ d'aprfts lesquellos sc jugent les 
cotijliis entre Ic droif privtf des diverses nations; en d'autres 
termes, le droit international priv^ se eomj>ose des lois 
civiles Off eriminelle* d’un dtat dans le terriioirc d*un 6tnt 
Stranger 

It would not l)e too much to say that * Private Inter- 
national law,’ if thus coneeivwl of, is neither ‘ [private ’ nor 
‘ international ’ in the sense in w'hi(?h either of those terms 
are usually and properly employed in Jurisprudence. 

III. What was siiid of the ‘ interpretatiem ’ of private, InterpreU- 
will apply also to that of ]>ublie law'. 

§ 8 . Intematiofial Law, 

I. No question of * Forum’ can arise in International law, 
of which it is an essential principle that each nation is the 

‘ Droit International Priv^, ( i. M. von Bar. who clefundft his combination 
of the two topics by Uie authority of K. von Mohl, Staatsrechi. Volkerrecht u. 

Politik, p. 68a, endf^avonrs to avoid the difficulties which his title raises by 
distinguishing between 'Internationales Recht^ and 'Volkerrecht.* The 
former term he employs to signify a genus, of which the two sfieoies are 
respectively ' Volkerrecht,* by which he means Public International law, and 
* Internationales Privatrecht.* Mr. Westlake, who follows Feeliz, frankly 
admits in his new edition, that he is using the term 'private* in a sense 
whicdi has no relation to the division of law into * public * and ' private.' 
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CH. xTiii. jadge of its own qoanels, and the ezecntioner of its own 

l^appU- decrees. 
oaUon of 
IntenM- 

tional Uw, II. The question of ‘ Lex’ does indeed arise, but in a way 
that presents ^but a slight analogy to anjrthing in either 
department of Municipal law. It is merely whether a given 
set of circumstances comes, or does not come, within the 


operation of international law at all. In other words, 
whether the States between which a controversy has arisen 
are, or are not, members of ‘the fiunily of Nations^.* If 
not, the principles to be applied to the &cts are derivable not 
from international law, but from views of national interest 


tempered by general morality. Much confused reasoning 
has resulted from forgetfulness of the limited area within 
which it is possible or desirable to apply the rules of Inter- 
national law, as such. 


iii^[)reta- HI. What has been said upon the subject of ‘ Interpreta- 
tion’ with reference to municipal law, applies mutatis mn* 
iaiulia to International law also. 

The axioms of the science and the doctrines of received 
text-writers will be susceptible in general only of ‘ logical 
interpretation,’ but something analogous to ‘authentic in- 
terpretation’ would be quite possible in the case of such 
quasi-legislative expressions of international opinion, as, for 
instance, the Geneva Convention, or the Declaration of Paris. 


* Supra, p. 32 j. 
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Abandonment, 17ft, 

Abatement, 363, 264. 

Abduction, 269, 313. 

Abettora, 31 1. 

Abnormal law, 124, 274, 295. 

— perwms, 115, 275, 2S1, 392, 295, 
299, 321. 

— ritjlita, 1 15, 121, 140, 275, 399. 
Abrogation of laws, hy cleMuetudo, 

50. 5 .^- 

Absolute duties, 109. 

Abuse of process, 155. 

Aeoeptanoe, 21S, 220. 

— in alienation, 209. 

Accession, 174, 324. 

Accessory, 88, 168. 174, 233, 249, 31 1. 
~ contract, 232, 333, 349. 

Accident, 88, 93, 342. 

Accidentalia Negotii, 102. 

Accord and Satisfaction, 358 n, 271. 
Account stated, 350, 353, 

Aocundus, 319 a. 

Aoquiaition, derivative, 134, 175, 324. 

— original, 173, 324. 

— per universitatem, 135. 

AoquiaitiTe prescription, 174, 334, 

A ; 


A-Ot, 77, 78, pQ, 128, 132, 177, 208. 

criminal, 311. 

-- eleincnU of an, 89. 

— Juriaiic, 96. 

• same may infringe public and privaU 
right, 107. 

— svnilioHc, 100, 

— lawful and unlawful, 96. 

-- of (iml, 241, 342. 

- fuie-aideil, two Midod, 20S, 318. 

— ' of law and of party, 134, 253. 
ActiongesoUscbaft, 2K0. 

Actio personalis, 146 n, 271. 

Action, 263 n, 393. 

— cauf«c <»f, 265 n, 

I — right of, 263. 

I Actions, liniitation of, 174, 273. 
Adiunctio, 175. 

Adjective law, 75, 124, 140, 391, 395, 
398, 316. 

— criminal law, 310, 313. 

— international law, 320, 337. 

— private law, 140, 390, 291, 395. 

— public law, 299. 

Adjudication, as a source of law, 55. 
Administrative law, I3f, 300, 30^, 
308 n. 

— claasi6cation of, 306. 
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Administrative law, jurisdiotioii, 307. 
Administrator, 137. 

Admiralty praotioe, 130, 141, a66. 
Adoption, 148. 

Adultery, 148, 20a, 267, 270, 312. 
Advantages, open to qpmmunity gene> 
raXiy, 143, I 54 - 
Advooates, 243, 288, 294. 
Aeussenmgstlieorie, 219. 

Age, 285, 31 1. 

Agenoy, 96, 101, 102, 215, 222, 243, 

27 ^>» 337- 

— general, 223. 

— implied, 223. 

— international, 327. 

— pretended, 194, 223. 

— special, 223. 

— classes of agents, 223, 245. 

— tbo contract of, 22a, 243. 

Agobard, 336. 

Agreement, 209, 212, 224, 238, 243. 
Aleatory oontraot, 233, 247. 
Alienation, 1 34, 168, 1 75. 209 «, 234. 

— contract for, 234. 

Aliens, 288, 325. 

Aliment, 270. 

Allegiance, 337. 

Alluvio, 1 74. 

Alveus dereliotus, 174. 

Ambiguity, 216. 

Angaria, 330. 

Anger, 97 ti. 

Animals, 145, 173. 

— ornelty to, 287, 31a. 

Animus, 158, 160. 

— domini, 162. 

Annuities, 248. 

Anonyme, 8ooi6td, 246, 280. 

Anson, Sir W., ii9«, 213, 247 a. 
Antecedent rights, 123, 140, 265, 323, 

326. 

Antichresis, 88. 

Appeal, 295, 315. 

Apxdioation, the, of law, 332, 340, 342* 

344 » 345 . 35a. 

— of foreign law, 344. 

Arbitration, 272, 327. 

Aristocracy, 43. 

Aristotle, 30, 5911, io8, 233, 263, 30J. 


Armed forces, 306. 

Arrhae, 239. 

Artificial persona, 79,81,90, 275, 299, 

315- 

— characteristics of, 276, 281, 295. 

— classification of, 277. 

— disabilities of, 281, 295. 

Assault, 144, 265, 270, 286 «, 313. 
Assignment, 176, 210, 228, 253. 
Attainder, 288. 

Attempt, criminal, 31 1. 

Auction, 217, 218. 

Auctioneers, 245. 

Audience, 293. 

Auslobung, 217 f». 

Austin, J., 9, 51,92, 108, 299. 
Autrefois acquit, 350. 

Avaries, 249. 

Avulsio, 174. 

Award, 272. 

B. 

Backofenawang, 171. 

Bacon, Lord, 58 n, 66, 297, 298. 
Bailment, 163, 195, 226, 233, 240, 242. 
Banker, 236. 

Bankruptcy, 135, 177, 204, 246, 257, 
271, 280. 

Bannreohte, 171, 204. 

Bargain and Bale, 209 n. 

Barter, 234. 

Bartolus, 339. 

Belligerency, 321, 327. 

Benefioium ordinis, 250. 

Bentham, J., 4, 13, 66, 115, 157, 178 s, 
205, 207, 232, 318 s, 319 a. 
Betrothal, 238. 

Bets, 247. 

Bigamy, 312. 

Bilateral oontraot, 232. 

Bill of Bale, 191. 

— exchange, 228, 255, 260. 

— lading, 255. 

Birth, 80. 

Blaok8tone,SirW.,xi5, 118, 267,319 a. 
Blasphemy, 313 a. 

Blindness, 137 a. 

Blockade, 320, 331. 
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Bona* 173. 

— AOtiva, pMsiva, 135, 17a. 
Bonitariaa ownership, 179. 
Bonomm nniversitates, 83, 173. 
Booty, 338. 

Bottomry, 190, 348. 

Braoton, 50, 163, 338. 

Breach of contract, 360, 369, 370, 31 a. 

— promise to marry, 339. 

— trust, 367, 370. 

Brokers, 323, 345. 

Bundesstaat, 43. 

Bye-laws, 63. 

O. 

Oalumniae iudicium, 155. 
Campbell's Act, 146 ». 

Canon law, 54, 103, 133, 328, 338. 
Capitis diminutio, 357. 
Capitulations, 347. 

Caput, 79. 

— lupinuin, 81. 

Caretakinff, 340. 

Carolina, the O. C., 309, 314 s. 
Carriage, 241. 

Carrier, 208, 241. 

Causa, 335, 239, 330. 

Cause, 138. 

— of action, 265 n. 

Cause and effect in Contract, 210, 
232. 

Cause, in French law, 329. 

Cautio, 236. 

Cautio iudioatum solvi, 1 56 n. 
Caution, 250. 

Caveat emptor, 336. 

Celibacy, 286. 

Cessio aotionum, 354. 

Cession, 324. 

Champerty, 329. 

Chance, 93. 

Chancellor, the Iiord, 60, 304. 
Change in the law, 359, 335. 
Charondas, an. 

Charter party, 34a. 

Cheque, 236. 

Chirographa, aaS. 

Chose in action, 114, 253. 


Christendom, 319. 

Church, law of the, 302. 

Church and State, 303. 

Citation, 393, 314, 338. 

Citiaens, 303. 

Civil death, 8r, 178, a88. 

— obligation, 1^9. 

Civitas maxima, 319. 

Clam, 161. 

Classification of abnormal natural 
persons, 284. 

Classification of acts, 89. 
Classification of adjective private 
law, 391. 

Classification of administrative law, 

30^* 

Classification of artificial personal, 

^ 77 - 

Classification of Constitutional law, 
302. 

Classiflcation of Contracts, 332, 333. 
Classification of Corporations, 377. 
Classification of Criminal law, 311, 
3*3- 

Classification of Fora, 318, 333. 
Classification of International law, 
32 323* 330- 

Classification of Daw, 107, 125, 299. 
Classification of offences, 312. 
Classification of Private law. 140, 

337. 

Classification of Public law, 399. 
Classification of rights, 104. 
Classification of territorial laws, 

337- 

Classification of things, 83, 169. 
Classiflcation of treaties, 326. 
Classification of wrongs, 368. 

Claves Horrei, 1 59. 

Cloak-room, 240. 

Clubs, 376. 

Codification of criminal law, 309, 
iion. 

Coinage offences, 313. 

Colonies, 306* 

Comity, 328, 340, 342. 

Command, law as a, 73. 

Commandite, Booidtd en, 246, 280. 
Commeroia belli, 328. 
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Oommlttee, 150. 

Oommixtlo, 175. 

Commodatum, 236. 

Ck>mmon, riglits of, 181. 

Ck>mmon law, the, 50. 

— employment, 132, 243. 

Company, 246, 276, ^279 ; see also 

Artiiloial persons. Partnership, 
Sooidtd. 

Comparative law, 7. 

Comparative philology, 7. 
Compensatio, 258. 

Compensation, 265. 

Competence, see Jurisdiction. 
Complex' masses of rights and 
duties, 177. 

Compositio, 264 a, 309. 

Compromise, 258. 

Compulsion, 90. 

Concentricity of laws, 334, 350. 
Condition, 103, 252. 

Conditional Contract, 236. 
Condominium, 178. 
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Conflict of laws, 339, 342, 344, 350. 
Confhsio, 175, 257. 

Conjugal rights, 202. 

Conquest, 324. 
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Consensual contract, 233. 
Consideration, 228, 230, 234, 240, 
260. 

- good, 239. 

— im]>orted, 228 a, 259. 
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— valuable, 234. 

Consignation, 258. 
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Constitutional law, 1 21, 300, 301, 304. 
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30411. 

Constitutum, 25a. 

Contraband, 331. 

Contract, 175, 200, 208, a 10. 

— agency in, aaa, 326. 

— agreement in, aia. 

— as a risk, an. 

— asrignment of, 210. 


I Contraot, by correspondence, 219. 

— criminal breach of, 313. 

— definitionB of, aio. 

— effect o( a 10, 232. 

— elements of, 213, 217, 326. 

— enforcement of, an. 

— expression of, 212, 222. 

— flaws in, 221. 

— form and cause of, 225, 229. 

— formal and informal, 225, 230. 

— implied, 222, 232. 

— international, 326. 
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— parties in, 217, 232. 
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— rescission of, 257. 

— simple, 227. 

— 8i)ecialty and parol, 227, 230. 

— tort founded on, 207. 

— two senses of the term, 209. 

— void and voidable, 221, 229. 

— written, 228, 230. 
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— of agency, 243, 250. 

— aleatory, 233, 247. 

— alienatory, 233, 234. 
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— classification of, 232, 233. 
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— formal, 225, 232, 235, 237. 
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— principal, 232, 233. 

— real, 233. 

— of sale, 209 a. 

— for service, 233, 240, 242. 
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— several, 232. 
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— unilateral, 232. 

Contractual right, 150, ao8, 232, 
a59* 
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Contribution, 351. 

Oontribntonr negUcenoe, 130. 
ConTUloaoenoe, loa. 

Oonvonion, 164, 369. 

OonveTsnoe, 175. 

ConTiotion, 178. 

Copjright, 170, ,177, 370. 
Co-respondent, 148, 367. 
Oorpormtionst 83, 185, 376, 381, 306. 

— aggregate, 376, 383. 

— disabilities of, 3S1. 

— foreign, 380. 

— sole, 384. 

— trading, 379. 

Corporeal thing, 84, 114, 173. 

Corpus, 158. 

Correi, 318. 

Corresx>ondenoe, contract by, 319. 
Cosmopolitan justice, theory of, 

348* 

Costs, 155, 394, 317. 

Court, choice of, 393. 

Courts martial, 307. 

Covenant running with the land, 
355 - 

Coverture, 385. 

Creditor, 317. 

Crime, 178, 267, 308. 

Criminal Acts, clasRification of, 313. 
Criminal jurisdiction, 345. 

Criminal law, 121, 267, 300, 308, 
345 - 

— adjective, 313. 

— conflict of, 350. 

— general, 310. 

— special, 31 1. 

— procedure, 300, 313. 

Culpa, 93. 

— compensation, 131 n. 

— degrees of, 95 n. 

— in oontrahendo, 2 ao. 

Curator, 150. 

— ventris, 80 u. 

Curtesy, 184. 

Custom, as a source of law, 48. 

— of the realm, 50, 308. 

— how transformed into law, 49, 51. 

— theories as to, 53. 

Customs* 180. 


X>. 

XHunac*. 145 > > 53 > 

DaiBMCM, *65, ajt, 394. 

— general, 371. 

— special, 371. 

— measure of, #70. 

Damnum infeotom, 363. 

Dangerous things, 145, 195. 

Datio in solutum, 238. 

Deafhess, 387. 

Death, 8t, 145, 319, 

— effect of on obligations, 219, 356, 

— effect of on ownership, 178, 353. 

— civil, 81, 178, 364. 

Debitor, 317. 

Deceit, 193, 195, 269, 370. 
Declaration, 338. 

Deed, 227, 258, 359. 

Defamation, 153, 269, 313. 

Default, 396. 

Del credere* agent, 345. 

Delict, 366, 309. 

DeUvery, 159, 175, 233. 

Democracy, 43. 

Denier h Dieu, 337. 

Deposit, 340. 

Depositation, 204 n. 

Derivative acquisition, 1 34, 1 75. 

— rights, 143. 

— origin of States, 323, 

— possession, 161. 

Destruction of a thing, 357. 
Determinate authority, 36, 35. 

— incidence, rights of, 1 33. 

Detinue, 369. 

Dicey, A.V., lao a, 304 w, 308 n. 

I Dies oedit, 1 38. 

Diligentia, 94. 

Dispositive fact, 132, 177. 

— voluntary and involuntary, I77- 
Dissolution of artificial person, 82^ 

376. 

Distress, 190, 363, 366. 

Disturbance, 370. 
j Divestitive fkot, 133, 178. 

' DivlsibUity, 87. 

( Divorce, 148, 202, 339, 334* 
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Dolus malus, 19 
Domestio rights, 201. 

— senrioe, 151, 243- 
DomioU, 334, 337- 
DominAnt tenement, 180. 

Dominioal rights, 150. 

Dominium, 166, 324. * 

Dominium eminens, 168. 

Donatio mortis oausa, 173. 
Donation, 175, 234, 289. 

Dos, 234, 286. 

Droit, 13, 70, 244. 

Drunkenness, 205, 287. 

Duress, 90, 221, 269, 326. 

Duties as basis of Olassifloation, 67, 

73. 

Duties of neutrals, 330. 

Duty, absolute and relative, T09. 

— legal and moral, 72. 

S. 

ISasements, 182, 270. 

Eoolesiastioal law, 302. 

Edict, the perpetual, 63, 1 13 
Eldon, Lord, 62, 

Elements of an act, 89. 

— a contract, 212, 217. 

•— a right, 76. 

Embargo, 3 28. 

EmbesBlement. 160 n. 

Emblements, 237. 

Eminent domain, 3 1 5. 
Empfangstheorie, 219. 
Emphyteusis, 179. 

Emulous use, 168 n. 

Enemy, 288, 296. 

Equilibrium of States, 42. 

Equity, 34, 35. 59. 

— of redemption, 188 h. 

Error, 91, 216. 

Erworbene Beohte, 143. 

Essentialia Negotii, 102. 

Estoppel, 327, 272. 

3&tat oiTil, 306, 312. 

IBtat ftfddratif, 43. 

Ethio, 33. 

— defined, 24. 


Etiquette, 21. 

European Oonoert, 322. 

Events, 78, 88, 132, 134. 

— preventing performanoe, 256. 
Bvidenoe, law of, 293, 314. 

Exoeptio, 293. 

Exchange, 234. 

Execution, 295, 315. 

Executive functions, 305. 

Executor, 137, 204. 

Executory consideration, 331. 
Expression of agreement, 223. 
Expression of Will, 96, 99, loi. 
Extent of a right, 134. 

Extinction of rights, 256, 271. 
Extinctive prescription, 272. 
Extradition treaties, 346, 350. 
Extraterritorial effect of laws, 339, 

342. 

Extraterritorial recognition of 
rights, 344. 

Extraterritoriality, 325. 

P. 

Factors, 323, 245. 

Factor's Acts, 245 n. 

Facts, 78, 88, 132, 256. 
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Suretyahip, see Guarantee. 
Suapenaion of remedy, 273, 288, 311. 
Suspensive condition, 103. 
Byngraphae, 228. 

T. 

Tacking, 192. 

Tangible property, 169, 172. 

Tender, 257. 

Tenement, dominant and servient, 180. 
Terce, 1S4. 

Terminology, suggested new, 24, 77, 
115, 123, 127, 141, 200, 205, 233, 275, 
300, 3I5» 332, 334» 337> 344* 345» 

347. 348- 

Territorial theory of Jurisdiction, 
34<5- 

Territory, 334, 335, 336. 

Testament, 136. 

Testamentary succession, 136, 177. 
Teutonic law, 162, 226, 235, 263, 
295 298 ti, 309. 

Theophilus, 79. 

Thief, possession of a, 161. 

Thing, a, 83. 

— accessory, 174. 

— definition of, 84. 

— divisibility and componibility of, 87. 

— compound, 85. 

— consumable, 88, 184. 

— fungible, 88, 236. 

— identity of, 85. 

— intangible, 86, 1 70. 

— intellectual, 83, 1 70. 

— material, 83, 160. 

— moveable, immoveable, 87. 

— principal, 88. 
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Thins, simple, 85. 

— tsjigible, 169. 

Thinss, olaMifioation of, 87, 169. 

— law of, tI2-J22. 

Time, 89, a 18, 273, 310. 

— in the application of law, 334, 335, 
350- 

Title, 13a, 133, 17a. 

TitiQus, 133. 

Tort, a66. 

— and crime, 267, 308, 309, 31 1, 313. 
Torts founded on contract, 207. 
Trade-guilds, 280 n. 

Trade-mark, 170, 177, 196, 270. 
Traditio, 175. 

TraiectiUa peounia, 248. 

Transaotio, 258. 

Transfer of rights in personam, 132, 
353* 27X. 

Transfer of rights in rem, 132, 148, 
168, 17s. 177. 

Transfer of rights by act of law 
and of party, 134, 253. 

Translative fact, 134. 

Trauung, 238. 

Treason, 312. 

Treasure trove, 159, 173. 

Treaties, 326. 

Trespass, 164, 269. 

Tria capita, 79, 80. 

Trial, 293, 314, 328. 

— by battle, 291 n. 

Tribunal des conflits, 308. 

Trust, breach of, 267, 270. 

Trusts, 61, 203. 

Twelve Tables, the, 264. 

Tutelary rights, 150, 203. 

Tutor, 150, 285. 

IT. 

Ultra vires, doctrine of, 283. 
UnconstitutioniJ, meaning of the 
term, 301. 

Underwriters, 249. 

Undue influence, 90, 221. 

Union of States, 43. 

Universal succession, 135, 177, 253. 
Universitates bonorum, 82, 172, 283. 


Universitatas personarum, 82, 283. 
Unwritten law, 63. 

Urrechte, 142. 

Usage, 48. 

Use, oontraot for, 236. 

Uses, 203. 

— Statute of, Jb3. 

Usuoapio, 173. 

Usufiruot, 183, 185. 

Usury, 236. 

Usus, 183. 

Usus fori, 55. 

V. 

Vassal, 203. 

Verbreohen, 31 1. 

Verfassungsreoht, 301. 

VermOgen, 135, 172. 
Vemehmungstheorie, 219. 
Verwaltungsreoht, 305. 

Vested rights, theory of, 344 n. 

Vis, 90, 161, 2*21, 263 ft. 

Vis maior, 24X ». 

Vitia, 235. 

Vivum vadium, 188 n. 

Void and voidable acts, 97. 

— contracts, 221, 229. 

Vollkerrecht, 351 w. 

Voluntary agreements, 234. 

— alienation, 234. 

-- facts, 134. 

W. 

Wadset, 18S. 

Wager, 247. 

Wagering contract, see Aleatory. 
Waiver of a right, 131, 143, 268, 271, 
310. 

War, 328. 

— effect of on pro|)erty and obligations, 
357* 388* 3*8, 329. 

Ward of Chancery, 149- 
Wardship, X49. 

Warehouseman, 240. 

Warfare, conduct of, 328. 

Warranty, X95, 235, 241, 250, 251. 
Waste, 270. 

Wedding, 238. 
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WeinkMi; 

Wetta^ aa6. 

Whole, ideal and pfaydeal, 87* 

Wife, liability for aota of, 225. 

•— bow auable, 285 n, 296. 

Will, a, 136, 177. 

Will, tbe, 23, 24, 89, 2&9, 268. 

— exertion of, 89. 

expreasion of, 96, 99, 2 Z 2 , 222. 

form of, loi, 222. 

WiUa, onion of, 212, 2x6. 

Witneaa, incapacity for being, 289, 294, 
Witthum, 238. 


Women, 91, 93, 150, 284, 303. 
Work on materiali^ 241. 
Wounding, 144. 

Written law, 63. 

— oontraot, 228, 246. 

Wrongs 266, 270. 

Wrong!, claarifioatlon of, 268, 269. 

— list of, 269. 

— independent of contract, 267, 270. 

Z. 

Zondh, 319 a. 

ZoBtandaobligationen, 200 a. 


THE END. 
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ShirUy ( W. W.). Sotne Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Agt. Second Edition, 1874. Fcap. Sfo. 31, iSd. 

Stubbs ( W.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 
to exhibit the couni of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. Small ^to. 
Ss. 6 d. 

Warren {F. E.). Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. 

j88i. 8vo. 14/. 

EITGIiISH THEOLOGY. 

Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy, a vols. 1874. 

8vo. in. Also eepoMitely, 

Sermons, 5j. 6</. Analogy of Religion, Ss. 6d. 

Gressvclt s Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 1855. 

gs, 6 d» 

HeurtUys Harmonia Symbolica: Creeds of the Western 

Church. 1858. 8vo. 6j. (id. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by 

J. Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. * 1 $, 6 d. 

Hooker'* s Works ^ with his life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 5 vols. 8vo. 1/. 111. (id, 

the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. a vols, 

1875. 8vo. nj. 

Jeivefs Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1848. 

8vo. i/. loj. 

Pearsoiis Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth l^ition, 1877. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist^ with 
a Preface by the late Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. 6.r. 6</. 

Works^ with Life, by’Bp. Van Mildcrt. A new Edition, 

with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1^56. 8vo. 2/. ii.r. 

Wheatly s JUustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A new 

Edition, 1846. 8vo. ^s, 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif. 
by W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. is. (id. 

— Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 

1869-1871. 8vo. Price reduced to \L \s. 

Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. 

Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8vo. Price reduced to ^s. 
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HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY WORKS* 

British Barroivs, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 

Mounds in various parts of Enj^Iand. By William Greenwell. M.A., F,S.A. 
Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General Remarks on Pre- 
historic Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleslon, M.D.* F.R.S. 1877. 
Medium 8vo. 251. 

Britton. A Treatise upon the Common Law of England, 

composed by order of King Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an Elnglish Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, M.A. 
a vols. 1865. Royal Svo. i/. i6x. 

Clarendon^ s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England. 7 vols. 1839. i8mo. i/. u. 

Clarendon s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars ^ in 

England. Also his Life, written by himself, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. 
In one volume, royal Svo. 184a. i/. ar. 

Clintofts Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1 85 1 . 8vo. 6 s . 6 d. 

Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. Ts. 

Corpvs Poetievm Boreale. The Poetry of the Old Northern 

Tongue, from the Earliest Times lo the Thirteenth Century. Edited, clas- 
sified, and translaterl. with Introduction. Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbraiid 
Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. a vols. 1883. Svo. 42/. 

Freeman {E. A.). History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 

land; its Causes and Re.suUs. In Six Volumes. Svo. 5/. px. 6//. 

Freeman {E. A.). The Reign of William Rufus and the 

Accession of Henry the First, a vols. Svo. 1/. i6j. 

Gascoigne^ s Theological Dictionary (“Liber Veritatum )i 

Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of Church and Stale, 1403-1458* 
With an Introduction by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Small 4I0. lox. Otf. 

Magna Curta^ a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. 

1879. 4to. stitched,’!/. 

Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from a Twelfth- 

Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi CollcBe, Oxford, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Frederick Metcalfe, M.A. Small 410. slm coven, o/. 

Protests of the Lords, including those which have been ex- 

punged./rom 1624 to 1874; with Ili-storical Introductions. Erlited by James 
E. Thorold Rogers, M. A. 1875. 3 vols. Svo. 2/. 

Rogers (f. E. T.). History of Agriculture and Prices in 

England, A-D. 1259-1793. 

Vols.IandII(i259-i4co). 1866. Svo. 2/. 2/, 

■Vols. Ill and IV (1401-158*). 1882. Svo. 2/ 10/. 
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Saxon Chronicles {Two of the) parallel, with Supplementary 

Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. i6x. 

Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 

Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfdsson. 
In a vols. 1878. 8vo. a/, ar. 

York Plays. The Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries 

of York on the day of Coipus Christi in the 14th, 15th, and i6tb centuries. 
Now first printed from the unique manuscript in the Library of Lord Ashbum- 
ham. Edited with Introduction and Glossary by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 8vo. 


Statutes made for the University of Oxford, and for the Colleges 

and Halls therein, by the University of Oxford Commissioners. i8Sa. 8vo. 
isx. (ul. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1885. 8vo. ^s. 

The Examination Statutes for the Degrees of B.A., B. Mus., 

B.C.L,, and B.AI. Kevised to Trinity Term, 1885. 8vo. sewed, ix. 

The Students Handbook to the University and Colleges of 

Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, (hd. 

The Oxford University Calendar for the year 1886. Crown 

8 VO. 6d, 

The present Edition includes all Class Lists and other University distinctions for 
the five years ending with [885. 

Also, supplementary to the above, price 5s. (pp. 606), 

The Honours Register of the University of Oxford, A complete 

Record of University Honours, Officers, Distinctions, and Class Lists ; of the 
Heads of Colleges, Ac., &c., from the Thirteenth Century to 1883. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ftc. 
Aeland {H. W., M,D., F.R.S.). Synopsis of the Patbobgical 

Series in the Oxford Museum. 1867. 8vo. is, 6d. 

Astronomical Ohservatwns made at the University Observ- 
atory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, M.A. No. i. 1878. 
Royal 8vo. paper covers, 3^. 

De Bary (Dr. A.) Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative 

Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns, Translated and Annotated by F. O. 
Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. With two 
hundred and forty-one woodcuts and an Index. Royal 8vo., half morocco, 
1/. ax. 6<f. 
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Muller (5^ ). On certain Variations in the Vocal Organs Oj 

the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. Translated by F. J. ^ 11 , B.A. 
and edited, with an Appendix, by A. H. Garrod, M. A., F.R.S. With Plates 
1878. 4to. paper covers, yx. 6d. • 

Price {Bartholomew^ M.A., F.R.S.). Treatise on Infinitesima. 

Calculus. 

Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition. 8vo. 14J. 6</. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations. 
Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. iRr. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. 16s. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M. A., F.R.S. i86j. 8vo. i6j. 

Rigaud^s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the i ^th Cetitury, 

with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. Rigaud, 
M.A. a vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. i8j. 6f/. 

Rolleston {George, M.D., F.R.S-), Scientific Papers and Ad^ 

dresses. Arranged and Edited by William Turner; M.ll., F.R.S. With a 
Biographical Sketch by Edward Tylor, F.R.S. With Portrait, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4/. 

Sachs' Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. 
A New Edition. Translated by S. 11 . Vines, M.A. 1882. Royal 8vo., half 
morocco, 1/. iis. 6d. 

Westwood (y. O., M.A., F.R.S). Thesaurus Entomologicus 

Hopeianus. or a Description of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to 
the University by the Rev. William Ho|)c. With 40 Plates. Small 

folio, half morocco, 7/. loi. 


ISlbt 33oo6s of tfit Bast. 

Translated by vARfou.s Oriental Scholars, and edited by 
F. Max Muller. 

[Demy 8vo. cloth.] 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part I. The AXindogya-upanishad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya- 
&ra»yaka. The Kaushltaki-br^ma#»a*upanishad, and The VA^ancyi-sawhita- 
upanishad. 10/. 6d, 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasUh/^, and Bandh&yana. Translated by 
Vrof. Georg BiilUer. Fart I. Apastamba and Gautama. lox. 6J. 
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✓Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 

liicianism. Translated by Tames Legge. Part I. The Shfl King, The Reli- 
gious portions of the Shih King, and The Hsiio King. 1 2 s, (id, 

Vol. IV. The ZenS-Avesta. Translated by James Darme- 

steter. Part 1. The Vendtdid. lox. (id, 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part I. The Bundahij, Bahman Yart, and Shayast la-shayast. isj. 

V Vols. VI and IX. The Qur’dn. Parts I and II. Translated 

by £. H. Palmer. 21 s, 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishwu. Translated by Julius 

Jolly. JOS, (id. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgtt^, with The Sanatsu^tiya, and 

The Anugtt/l. Translated by Kflshinalh Trimbak Telang. loj . 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, tran.slated from P41i by F. Max 

Miillcr; and The Siilta-Nipata, translated from P^ili by V, Fausboll; being 
Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 10 s, Od, 

^Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from PdH by T. W. 

Rhys Davids, i. The Mahapariniblmna Snttanta; 3. The Dhamma-^hikka- 
ppavattana Sulla; 3. The Tevi,^^»a Suttanta; 4. The Akahkheyya Sutta; 
5. ThcAetokhila Sutta; 6. The M^a sudassana Suttanta ; 7. TheSabb&sava 
Sutta. 10 s, 6d, 

Vol. XII, The 5atapatha-Br41ima;fa, according to the Text 

of the Madhyandina School. Translated by Julius Kggeiing. Part 1. 
Books 1 and 11. 12 s, 6d, 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pdli by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenbcrg. Part I. The P^timokkha. 
The Mahdvagga, 1-lV. loj. 6d, 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred I.,aws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Oaiitama, Vasish/^a and Baudhayana. Translated 
by Georg Biihler. Part 11. VasishMa and Baud hiy ana. lor. 6d, 

/ Vol. XV. The Upanlshads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part II. The KaMa-upanishad, The Mu/r</aka-upanishad. The Taittirfyaka- 
upanisbad, The Br^hadarawyaka-upanishad, The .STvetajvatara-upanishad, The 
Prax^a-upanishad, and The Maitraya/fa-Br&hma/fa-upanisliad. loj. 6d, 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 

fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part II. The Yi King. jor. 6d, 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the P41i by 

T. W.Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part 11. The Mah&vagga, 
V-X. The A'ullavagga, 1-llL loj. 6d 
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Vol. XVIIL Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West- 

Part II. The Dsu/lstdn-1 D!nik and The Epistles of MftnOjitbar. x ax. 6«/. 

- Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. ^ Life of Buddha 

by Axvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhar- 
maraksha, a.d. 420, and from Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. lox. 6^. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the P&li by T. W. 

Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part 111. The A'ullavagga, 1V>X11. 
lox. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puw/farika ; or, the Lotus of the 

True Law. Translated by H. Kem. 1 ax. 6^. 

Vol. XXIL G^aina-Sfitras. Translated from Prdkrit by Her- 

mann Jacobi. Part I. The AHrdoga-Sdtra. The Kalpa-Sdtra. lox. 6^. 

Vol. XXIIL The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Dar- 

mcsteter. Part II. The Strozahs, Yaxts, and Ny&yix. lox. 6r/. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated’ by E. W. West. 

Part III. Dlnd4 Mataog-t Khirad, Alkand-gCimdiitk, and Sad-Dar. lox. 6<4 


Second Series. 

Vol. XXVI. The wS'atapatha-Brdhma/ra. Translated by 

Julius Eggeling. Part II. I2J. 6</. Just Published. 

Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James ix?gge. Parts III and IV. 
The Li A7, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of Propriety, or Ceremonial 
Usages. 2 ^s, Just Published. 

The following Volumes are in the Press;— 

Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Georg Buhler. 

Vols. XXIX and XXX. The Gr»hya-sfitras, Rules of Vedic 

Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by Hermann Oldenberg. Parts 1 and 12. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. The Yazna, 

Visparad, Afrigdn, and Gdhs. Translated by the Rev. L. H. Mills. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max MUllcr. 

iPartl. 

The Second Series will consist oj Twenty-Four Volumes. 
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X. ENGLISH. 

A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4^/. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, (id, 

Oxford Reading Book^ Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, (id. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book^ By 

O. W. Tancocic, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, (id. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 

in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. ns, 6 d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with Intro- 

ductory Notices. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3x. (id, each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Shairp {J, LL,D.). Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures 

delivered at Oxford. Crown 8vo. lor. 6<f, 


A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By John Earle, 

M.A, Third Edition. Extra fcap. Rvo. 25, 6 d, 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Extra fcap. 8vo. Ss, 6 d, 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer.^ with Grammar^ Notes^ and Glossary. 

By the same Author. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s, 6 d, 

Old English Reading Primers ^ edited by Henry Sweet, M.A. 

I. Selected Homilies of iElfric. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, is, (id, 

II, Extracts from Alfred's Orosius. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, u. (id. 

First Middle English Primer^ with Grammar and Glossary. 

By the same Author. £lxtra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J, Earle, M.A. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7/. 6d, 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition of 

the Principles of Spelling Reform. By H. Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. (id, 

Elemetitarbuch des Gesprochenen Englisch, Grammatik, 

Texte und Glossar. Von Henry Sweet. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, ax. 6<f. 
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The Ormulum; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 187S. a voU. Extra fcap. 8vo. an. 

English Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 

Century. By J. Earle, M.A. Small fcap. 8vo. 5*. • 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 

With Intr^uction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., and 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (A.D. 1 150 to a.d. 1300). 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9J. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1298 to A.D. 1393). 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7r. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 

Crede* to the ‘Shepheardes Calender* (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). '^‘th Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 7f . 6</. 


Tlu Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 
William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Third 
]|^ition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s, (>d, 

Chaucer. I. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; the 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. ItUliled by R. Morris, Editor of 
Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Fifty-first Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

2S. 6<f. 

— — II. The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 

Tale ; The Clerkcs Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^/. 

HI. The Tale of the Man of Lowe ; The Pardoneres 

Tale ; The Second Nonnes Talc ; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the 
same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6</. 

Gamelyn, The Tale of. Edited with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. Stiff covers, t Ctd, 

Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. 
Kitchin, D.D. 

Book I. Tenth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2 s, 6 d. 

Book II. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6 d, 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr. 

Faustus, and Greene' s HtmourMe History of Friar Bacon and Frtar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A, 1878. Extra fcap. Svo. 5 ^- 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 

4 ). W. Tancock, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3/. 
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Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

and W. Aldit Wrigh^ M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

The Merchant of Venice, i j. Macbeth, u. 6 ^. 

Richard the Second, u. 6 ^. Hamlet, aj. 

Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

The Tempest, u. 6 </. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

As You Like It. u. 6 ^. u. 6d» 

Julius Caesar. 2 j. Coriolanus. a/. 6 ^. 

Richard the Third, aj. Henry the Fifth, a/. 

King Lear. u. 6 ^. Twelfth Night, ij. 6d. 

King John. li. 6d, Just Publubed. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; a popular Illustration of 
the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By Richard G. Moulton, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 5J. 

Bacon. I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wright, M A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By 

S. H. Reynolds, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College. In Preparation. 

Milton. I. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

John W. Hales, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 

■ II. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 

Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Sold separately, Vol. 1 , 4s . ; Vol. II. 3/. 
In paper oovera 

Lycidas, ^d. L’Allegro, id. II Penseroso, 4 J. Comus, 6d. 
Samson Agonistes, 6d. 

■ III. Samson Agonistes. Edited with Introduction and 

Notes by John Churton Collins. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 

Bunyan. I. The PilgrinCs Progress^ Grace Abounding^ Rela^^ 

tion of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by £. Venables, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5J. 

II. Holy War, ^•c. Edited by E. Venables, M.A. 

In the Press. 

Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell; Astrsea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; 
Keliglo I^ici ; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Lockers Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, dec., by T. Fowler, M. A Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. a/. 
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Addison, Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

Steele. Selections from the Tatler, Spectafpr, and Guardian. 

Edited by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6</. In white Parchment, 71. 

Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 
I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. 8vo. js. 6 d. 

- II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Parnell. The Hermit. Paper covers, 2d. 

Johnson. I. Rasselas ; Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited 

by Alfred Milnes, M.A. (London). Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6</. 

Lives of Pope and Dryden. Stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 

II. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. Paper covers, 4^/. 

Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse, Clark 

Lecturer in English Literature at the University of Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Stiff covers, is. In white Parchment, jx. 

Elegy and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, %d. 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. Paper covers, Q,d. 

Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griffith, B.A. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the 

Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5x. 

II. The Task., with Tirocinium^ and Selections from the 

Minor Poems. A.D. 1784-1799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. 

Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and NoteSj 
by E. J. Payne, M.A. 

— I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents : the two Speeches 

m America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6</, 

IL Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 5X. 

HI. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 

Regicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5/. 

Keats. Hyperion^ Book I. With Notes by W. T, Arnold, B.A. 

Paper covers, 4<f. 

Byron. Childe Harold. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by H. F. Tozer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3X, (id. In white Parchment, 
5x. pust Published. 

S.co(f. Lay oftlu Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I- 
with Preface and Notes by W. Minto, M.A. Paper covers, dd. 
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II. IJkTHr. 
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Rudinunta Latina. Comprising Accidence, and Exercises of 

a very Elementary Character, for the nse of Beginners. By John Barrow 
Allen, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. a/. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the same Author. 

Forty-second Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 6^. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author, Fourth 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 6^, 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Reddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1/. 6^. 

Anglice Reddenda^ or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 6<f. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen 
and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; with Introduction, 

Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. By 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45, 6</. 

Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By H. Lee-Warner,M.A., 

late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. 6^. Just Published. 

First Latin Reader, By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

Part 1 . The Gallic IVar, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Part 11 . The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6<f. 

The Civil War. Book 1 . Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walfoid, M.A. In three Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo.4x.6^. 
Each Part separately, limp, is. 6d, 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. Third Edition. 

Part II. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. Third Edition, 

Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. Third Edition. 

Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. £. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bmard^ M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. 
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Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem I. De 

Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With IptrodactioD and 
Notes by J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2x. daf. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. 6if. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
H. Lee-Wamer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, limp, each ix. M 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 

Part II. Ilannibars Campaign in Italy« 

Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Livy. Books V— VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. R. Cluer, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. (k/. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 

and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M. A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. fx. 6 d. 

Ovid. Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 

duction and Notes. By S. G. Owen, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3x. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. £. Prichard, M.A., and £. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 5X. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I~IV. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes for the use of Schools and Junior Students, by 11 . Fumeaux, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5X. 

Terence. Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By C. 

E. Freeman, M.A,, and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3x. 


Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum rcpgnovit, apparatum cri- 

ticum prolegomeua apjiendiccs acldidit. Robiiii»oii Klliv, A.M. 1878. Demy 
8vo. 10$. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 

1876. Demy 8vo. i6x, 

Veronensis Carmina Sclecta, secundum recognitionem 

Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3x 6 (t. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A. S. 

Wilkins, M.A. 

Book I. 1879. 8vo. 6x. Book II. i88i. 8vo. 5X. 

— ^ Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A* 

Second Edition. 1879. 8yo. iox. ^ d . 
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Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and 

Appendices. By Albert Watson, M. A. Third Edition. 1881. Demy 8vo. i8s. 

Select Letter^ Text. By the same Editor. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. 4s. 

Fro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 

Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 3r. 6(/. 

Horace. With a Commentary, Volume I. The Odes, Carinen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A. Second Edition. 
1877. Demy 8vo. \2s. 

A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the use 

of Schools. Extra fcap. Svo. 51. 61/. 

Livy^ Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 

and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A. Second Edition. 1881. Svo. dr. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonts Ibis* Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, 

Scholia Vetera Commentarium cum Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. Svo. lor. 6<f. 

Persius* The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. Svo. 7 j. 6<f. 

Plautus. The Trinnmmus. With Notes and Introductions. 

Intended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools. By C. £. Freeman, M.A., 
and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4s, 6</. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I- VI. Edited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by H. P'umeaux, M.A. Svo. iSj. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 

M.A. Two vols. Crown Svo. lor. 6^. 


Nettleship M.A.). Lectures and Essays on Subjects con- 

nected with Latin Scholarship and Literature. Crown Svo. 7^.6^. 

The Roman Saturn : its original form in connection with 

its literary development. Svo. sewed, \s, 

Ancient Lives of Vergil. With an Essay on the Poems 

of Vei^il, in connection with his Life and Times. Svo. sewed, 2s, 

Papillon {T, Z., M.A.). A Manual of Comparative Philolcgy. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 188a. Crown Svo. 6x. 

Pinder M.Ai). Selections from the less known LeUin 

Poets. 1869. Svo. 13/. 
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Sellar ( W. V., M.A.\ Roman Poets of the Augustan Age, 

Virgil. New Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 9/. 

— — Roman .Poets of the Republic, New Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 1881. 8vo. 14^. 

Wordsworth {ff., Af.A.). Fraginents and Specimens of Early 

L^tin. With Introductions and Notes. 1874. 8vo. i8r. 

III. GBEEK. 

A Greek Primer^ for the use of bcpfimiers in that Language. 

By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Extra leap. 
8vo. ir. €d, 

Graccae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auc- 

tore Carolo Wordsworth. D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, 1883. 12 mo. 41. 

A Greek-English Lexicon abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 

4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools, Twcnty>flrst Edition. 1884. 
Square larao. yr. td. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, meaning, 

and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with references 
to the passages in whi^ they are found. By W. Veitch. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools) ; abridged 

from his larger work by 11. W. Chandler, M.A. Extra fenp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

A 'Series of Graduated Greek Readers : — 

First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6r/. 

Secoftd Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 3J. 

Fourth Greek Reader ; being Specimens of Greek Dialects. 

With Introductions and Notes. By >V. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap, 8vo. 

4r. 6<4 

Fifth Greek Redder. Selections from Greek Epic and 

Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott,. M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6^. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry: being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poet.^ with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright. M.A. Extra leap. 8vo. Sr. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose^ being a Collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices 
and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M A., and J. £. L. Shadwell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
^^o. 4J. 6d. 
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Aeschylus. Pronutheus Bound (for Schools). With Introduc- 

tion and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A. Second^Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2/. 

Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 

Sidgwick, M.A. Smnd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. 

Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes by the same 

Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5/. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English Notes, 

Introductions, &c., by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Clouds, Second Edition, 2 j. 

II. The Acharnians, 2J. III. The Frogs, 2/. 

Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical 

Appendix, for Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and Criiical App)endix, for Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3J. 

Herodotus^ Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Map, by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6 J, 

Homer. Odyssey^ Books I~XII (for Schools). By W. *W. 

Merry, M.A. Twenty>seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^ j. 6</. 

Book II, separately, \s. 6</. 

— — Odyssey^ Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 

same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 51. 

— — Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

Iliad., Books I-XII (for Schools). With an Introduction, 

a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6 s. 

— — — Iliad^ Books VI and XXL With Introduction and 

Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6 d, each. 

Lucian. Vera Hisioria (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 6 d. 

Plato. Selections from the Dialogues [including the whole of 

the Aj^ifgy and Criid], With Introduction and Notes by John Furves, M.A., 
and a Preface by the Rev. B. Jowett, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 6 d. 
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Sophocles. For the use of Schools. Edited with Intro- 

dactions and English Notes. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A, New and Revised Edition, In two Volumes. Vol. I, Text ; Vol. II, 
Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. los. 6d, Just Published, 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with Englfch Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes. New and Revised Edition, ts, each. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, is. ^d, each. 

Ajax, Electra, Trachtniae, 2.f. each. 

— Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by the 

present Bishop of St. David’s. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, ir. 6i/. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 

D.D. (late Snow). Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. td. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections, (for Junior Classe.s). With a 

Vocabulary. Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpolls, B.C.L., and C. S. jerram, 
M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J, 6</. 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

J. S. Phillpotts. B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. (id, 

— ~ Anabasis,, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 

and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J. Mar- 
shall, M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d, Just Published. 

— — Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes by C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. 6<4 


Aristotle 5 Politics. By W.L. Newman, M.A. \In the Press, ^ 
Aristotelian Studies, I. On the Structure of the Seventh 

Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J.C. Wilson, M.A. 1879. Medium 8vo. 
stiff, 5X. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 

and iEschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M.A. 187a. 8vo. i ax. 

Geldart {£. M.^ B,A.). The Modern Greek Language in its 

relation to Ancient Greek. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4X. (»d, 

Hicks (E, L., M.A.). A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 

tions. Demy 8vo. lox. 6^. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 

Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, M.A. 
1886. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. i6x. 
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Homer. A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monroi 

M.A. Demy 8vo. lojr. ^d. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fra^ents. With English Notes 

and Introductions, Lewis Campbdl, M.A. a vots. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipns Coloneus. Antigone. Second 
Edition. 1879. 8ve. 16^. 

Vol. II. Ajax, l^ctra. Trachmiae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 1881. 
8vo. idr. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Sevea Plays. By the same 

Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

IV. FRENCH AND ITAI.IAN. 

Brachefs Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, 

with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. Translated into 
English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7 j. 6^. 

— — Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated into English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Sr. tid. 

Works by OBOBGB 8 AINT 8 BX 7 BY* M.A. 

Primer of French Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. %s. 

Short History of French Literature. Crown 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo, Crown 

8 vo. 9J. 


Corneille's Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Saintsbuiy, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 6(/. 

Molihe's Les PrAieuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes^ by Andrew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d, 
Beaumarchais' Le Barbier de Seville. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 

Voltaire's M^rope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. 

Musset's On ue badine pas avec V Amour, and Fantasio. Edited, 

with Prolegomena, Notes, etc., by Walter Henries Pollock. Extra fcap. 
8vo. ax. 


Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. Edited 

by George Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. 

Quinet's Lettres d sa Mire. Selected and edited by Geotse 

Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. w 
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L' Eloquence de la Chain et de la Tribune Frangaises. Edited 
by Panl Blonet, B.A. (Univ. Gallic.). Vol. I. Frenra Sacred Oratory 
B^tra fcap. 8vo. ax. 6i/. 

Edited hr OirSTAVll MABBOlf, B.A. 

Comeillds Cinna, and Molilre's Les Femmes Savantes. With 

IntroductioB and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. td, 

Louis XIV and his Cofitemporaries ; as described in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes* 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. 6^. 

Maistre^ Xavier de. Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Ourika, 
by Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzelte, by Fiev^e: Les Jumeaux de 
rH6tel ComtWXt.hy Edmotid About : Mesaventures d*un fcolier, by Rodolphe 
Topffer. Second ]^ition. Extra fcap. Svo. ax. 6d. 

Molitre*s Les Fourberies de Scapin. With Voltaire’s Life of 

Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers* ix. 6</. 

Molibre^s Les Fourberies de Scapin^ and Racines Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moliire. Extra fcap. Svo. 2x. td. 

Racine's Andromaque^ and Corneilles Le, Menteuru With 

Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. Svo. 2x. 6<4 

RegnarcTs Le Joueur^ and Brueys and Palaprafs Lc Grondeur. 

Extra fcap. Svo. ax. 6 d. 

Shngnl^ Madame de^ and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 

Jrom the Correspondence of. Intended more especially for Girls* Schools. 

• Extra fcap. Svo. 3x. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 

Notes. By li. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4X. 6f/. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With In- 

troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap, Svo. ax. tsd. 

V. GEBMAN. 

Scherer ( WX A History of German Literature. Translated 

from me Third German Eldition by Mrs. F. Conybeare. Edited by h. Max 
MiiUer. a vols. Svo. aix. Just Published. 

GERMAN COURSE. By HEBMANN IiABTaE. 

The Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduction to German 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
Second Edition. Svo. 2x. 

The German Manual; a Gerntan Grammar, Reading Book, 

a Handbook of German Conversation. Svo. yx. 6«f. 
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Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. y. 6d. 

This * Grammar ' is a reprint of the Grammar contained in 'The German Manual/ 
and, in this separate form, is intended for the use of Students who wish to make 
themselves acquaiiUed with German Grammar chiefly for the purpose of being 
able to read German books. 

German Composition; A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 

the Art of Translating English Prose into German, 8vo. 4s. 


Lessings Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 

By A. Ilamann. Phil. Doc., M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. Translated into English Verse by 

E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Also* Edited by O. A, BXTCHHEIM. PhlL Doo. 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 

— — Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama, With a Critical In- 

troduction and Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Heine's Prosa, being Selections from his Prose Works. With 

English Notes, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6(f. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Fourth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 

Nathan der Weise. With Introduction, Notes, jptc. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, (id, 

Schiller'' s Historische Shissen; Egmonfs Leben und Tod^ and 

Belaf;erun^ von Antvierpen, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 
a Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

— Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an his- 

torical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary, 
and Map. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 6d, 

— — Wilhelm Tell. School Edition. With Map. Extra fcap. 

8 VO. 2S, 

Halm's Griseldis. In Preparation. 


Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Ex- 

tracts in Prose and Poetry from Modem German writers 

Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. as.fld. 

Part II. With English Notes and an Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. &/. Just 
Puhlishid, 

Part III in Preparation, 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, FHTSICAIi 80IEECB, Ao. 

Br IiBWIS HEBaBBT, it.A. 

Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together 

with two thousand additional Examples, with Answers. Croun 8vo. IJ*. 

The Scholars Arithmetic : with Answers. Crown 8vo. 45. 6«/. 
The Scholar's Algebra. Crown 8vo. 4s. (>d. 

Baynes {R. E; M.A.). Lessons on Thermodynamics. 1878. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 64/. 

Chambers (G, F,R,A.S.\ A Handbook of Descriptive 

Astronomy, Third Edition. 1H77. Demy 8vo. sRj. 

Clarke {Col, A. R^yC.B.yR.E.). Geodesy, 1880. 8vo. 12s, 6d, 

Cremona {Luigi), Elements of Projective Geometry, Trans- 
lated by C. Lcudesdorf, M.A.. 8vo. 12s, 6 tt, 

Donkin, Acoustics, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 
Gallon {Douglas, C.B,, F,R,S,). The Construction of Healthy 

Dwellings, Demy 8vo. lox, 6</. 

Hamiltoti {Sir R. G. C.). and J. Ball. Book-keeping. New 

and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 

Harcourt {A, G, Vernon, M,A.), and H, G. Madan^ M.A. 

Exercises in Praciical Chemistry, Vol. I. Elementary Exercises. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. gs, 

Maclaren {Archibald). A System of Physical Education: 

Theoretical and Practical. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7x. td, 

Madan {H. G., M.A.). Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 

Large 4to. paper, 4J. 6</. 

Maxwell {J. Clerk, M.A., F.R.S.). A Treatise on Electricity 

and Magnetism. Second Edition, a vols. Demy Svo. il. 11/. (xt. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. Edited by 

WiUUm Garnett, M.A. Demy Svo, yj. 6</. 

Minchin {G. M.; M.A.). A Treatise on Statics. Third 

Edition, Coiwcted and Enlarged. Vol. 1. EqHilibrium of CoflasMr Fortss. 
Svo. 9/. Just PtatisheJ. Vol. II. In tke Press. 

•A— Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. Crown Svo. 

V. W. 
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Phillips {John, M.A., F.R.S^. Geology of Oxford and the 

Valley tf the Thames, 1871. 8to. aii* 

— — Vesuvius. 1 ^ 9 . Crown 8vo. lOr. 6d. 

Prestwich {Joseph, M.A., F,R.S., F.G.S.). Geology, Chemical, 

Physical^ and Siraitp^aphical, Vol. 1 . Chemical and Physical, Royal 
8vo. a5i‘. Jusl Published, 

Rolleston' s Forms of Animal Life. Illustrated by Descriptions 

and Drawings of Dissections. New Edition in the Press, 

Smyth. A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Reduced, 

and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Smyth, K. N. Revised, condensed, and greatly 
enlarged by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 1881. 8vo. Price reduced to 12s. 

Stewa^* {Baljour, LL.D., F.R.S.). A Treatise on Heat, with 

nur ..ous Woodcuts and Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7r.6</. 

Vernon- Harcourt {L. F., M.A.). A Treatise on Rivers and 

Canals^ relating to the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, 
Construction, and Development of Canals, a vols. (Vol, I, Text, Vol. II, 
Plates.) 8vo. 2 is, 

— — Harbours and Docks ; their Physical Features, History, 

Construction, E<]uipment, and Maintenance; with Statistics as to their Com- 
mercial Development, a vols. 8vo. 25^. 

Watson (H, W,, M,A,), A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory 

of Cases, 1876. 8vo. 3/. (id, 

Watson {H, W,, D, Se,, F,Ii,S,), and S, H, Bttrbury, M,A\ 

I . A Treatise on the Application of Gefteralised Coordinates to the Kinetics of 

a Af ate rial System, 1879. 8vo. 6j. 

II. The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, Vol. I. Electro- 
statics. 8vo. lor. td, 

Williamson {A, W,, Phil, Doc,,, F,R,S,), Chemistry for 

Students. A new Edition, with Solutions. 1873. li^xtra fcap, 8vo. 81. 8<f. 


VII. HISTOBT. 

Bluntschli (y. K,), The Theory of the State By J. K. 

Bluntschli. late Professor of Political Sciences in the University of Heidel- 
berg. Authorised English Translation from the Sixth German ]^tion. 
Demy 8vo. half-bound, 12s, 6 d, 

Finlay {George. LL.Dj). A History of Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Romans to the present time. B.c. 146 to a.d. 1864. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in part re-written, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by the Author, and edited by H, F. Tozer, M A. 7 vols. 8vo. 3/. flR 
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Fortescue {Sir John, AT A). The Governance of England: 

Otherwise called The DiiTerence between an Absolute and a Limited Mon* 
archy. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes» and Appendices^ 
by Charles Plummer, M.A. 8vo. half*bound, lax^i/. 

Freeman {E.A., D.C.L.). A Short History of the Norman 

Conquest 0/ En^and. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ax. 6tf. 

— — A History of Greece. In preparation. 

George {H.B.,M.A .). Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem 

History, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 4to. lax. 

Hodgkin (T.). Italy and her Invaders. Illustrated with 

Plates and Maps. Vols. I. and II., a.d. jt7^>-476. 8vo. 1/. 12s, 

Vols. 111 . and IV. T/ts Ostrogpthk Invasion^ and Tht Imperial Restoration, 
8vo. 1/. i6r. 

Kitchin {G. W., D.D.). A History of France. With numerous 

Maps, Plans, and Tables. In Three Volumes. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
each lox. 6</. 

Vol, 1. Down to the Year 1453. 

Vol. a. From I453«i6a4. Vol. 3. From 1624-1793. 

Payne {E, M,A.)u A History of the ‘ United States of 

America. In the Press. 

Ranke (L. von). A History of England, principally in the 

Seventeenth Century. Translatcrl by Resident Members of the University of 
Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and C. W. Boase, 
• M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3x. 

Rawlinson {George, M.A.). A Manual of Ancient History. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 14X. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. Arranged and 
edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 8/. 6</. 

Stubbs { W., D.D.). The Constitutional History of England, 

in its Origin and Development. Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. a/. 8s, 
Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price lax. each. 

Wellesley. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

Other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley. K.G., during his Government 
of India. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 1877. 8vo. 1/. , 

Wellington. A Selection from the Despatdus, Treaties, and 

other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 1880. 8vo. 24s. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader 

Indian History in the University of Oxford. In pseparation. 
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vni. LAW. 

Alberici Gentilis, I.C. Professoris Regii, De lure Belli 

Libri Tres. Edidit Thomas Erskine Holland, I.C.D. 1877. Small 410. 
half morocco, 21s, 

Anson {Sir William /?., Bart^ D.C.L.). Principles of the 

English Law of Contract ^ and of Agency in its Relation to Contract. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. lor. 6^. 

Bentham {Jeremy). An Introduction to the Principles of 

Morals and Legislation. Crown 8vo. 61. 6^. 

Dighy {Kenelm E.^ Introduction to the History of 

the Law of Real Property. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. JO.r. 6<f. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor; or, 

Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Commentary 
by Edward Poste, M.A. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. i8f. 

Hall ( W. E.^ M.A.). International Law. Second Edition. 

Demy 8vo. 2ir. 

Holland {T. E.^ D.C.L.). The Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. lor. 6<f. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question,^ a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. 8vo. lar, 

Impera torts lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor; with 

Introductions, Commentary, Excursus and Translation. By J. £. Moyle, B.C.lL, 
M.A. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. aix. 

Justinian^ The Institutes of edited as a recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition, 
1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. 51. 

Justinian^ Select Titles from the Digest of. By T. E. Holland, 

D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. 8vo. 14/. 

Also sold in Farts, in paper covers, as follows : — 

Part 1 . Introductory Titles, as. 6d. Part II. Family Law. is. 

Part 111 . Property Law. as. 6d. Fart IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). 3s. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. a). 4s. 6d. 

Markby ( JV., D.C.L.). Elements of Law considered with refer- 

ence to Principles of General Jurisprudence. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. iar.6</. 

Twiss {Sir Travers^ D.CE.)* The Law of Nations considered 

as Independent Political Communities. 

Part I. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in time of Peace. A new Edition, 
Revised and ^Inrged. 1884, Demy 8vo, 15/. 

Part II. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. Second EdfflBh 
Revised. 1875. Demy 8vo. axr. 
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IX. MEXTAL Ain> KOBAL PHILOSOPHY, tto. 

Bacon's Novum Organunt. Edited, with ^English Notes, by 

G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8vo. 91. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8vo. 9^. 6</. 

Berkeley. The Works of George Berkeley^ /?./>•, formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M. A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. a/. i8i. 

Tht Lifi^ Letters^ &c. 1 voL i6j, 

Selections from. With an Introduction and Notes. 

For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser. 
LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7x. 6</. 

Fowler ( T'., M.A .). The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. Eighth Edition, 
with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. (id, 

— The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Edited by T. FOWLSB. M.A. 

Bacon. Novum Organum. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 

1878. 8vo. i.fj. 

Lockes Conduct of the Understanding. Second Edition. 

• Extra fcap. 8vo. 2x. 


Green {T. H., M.A,), Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by 

A. C. Bradley, M.A. Demy 8vo. 1 2s, (id, 

Hegel. The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William 
Wallace, M.A. 1874. 8vd. 14/. 

Lotzds Logic, in Three Books; of Thought, of Investigation, 

and of Knowledge.' English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A.» 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 1 2s, 6 d, 

—— Metaphysic, in Three Books; Ontology, Cosmology, 
and Psychology. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 
8vo. cloth, 1 2s, 

Martineau {James, D.D.). Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. 

8 to . 241. 

^gers{J.E. Thorold,M,A.y A Manual of Political Ecottomy, 

for the use of Schools. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo« 4/. 6 d, 

Smith's Wealth of Nations, A new Edition, with Notes, by 

J. £. Thorold Rogers, H.A. a vols. 8vo. 1880. ai/. 
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Hullah lychn). The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice* 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. %s, 6 d, 

Ouseley (Sir F* Gore ^ Bart). A Treatise on Harmony. 

Third Edition. 4to. los. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint^ Canon^ and Fugue^ based 

upon that of Chembini. Second Edition. 4to. 

•— A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. 

4tO. lOj. 

Robinson (J. C., F.S.A.). A Critical Account of the Drawings 

by Michel Angelo and Raffatllo in the University Galleries, Oxford, 1870. 
Crown 8vo. 4/. 

Ruskin (John, M.A.). A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered 

before the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. 8vo. 6 s, 

Troutbeck (f., M.A.) and R. F. Dale, M.A, A Music Primer 

(for Schools). Secona Edition. Crown 8vo. ix. 6</. 

Tyrwhitt IR. St. J,, M.AX A Handbook of Pictorial Art. 

With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by 
A. Macdonald. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. half morocco. i8x. 

Vaux ( W. S. IV., M.A., F.R.S,)* Catalog^ of the Castcllani 

*Goiiection of Antiquities in the University Galleries, Oxford, Crown 8vo* 
stiff cover, ix. 


The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing supplemen- 
tary Helps to the Study of the Bible, including Summaries 
of the several Books, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables 
illustrative of Scripture History and the characteristics of Bible 
Lands; with a complete Index of Su^ects, a Concordance, a Diction- 
ary of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. Prices in various sizes 
and bindings from is, to 2/. 5^ . 


Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the 
Oxford Bij^e for Teachers, comprising Summaries of the 
several Boolb, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables illus- 
trative of Scripture History and the Characteristics of Bible Lands ; 
with a conH>lcte Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary 
of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6 d . ; 
x6mo. cloth, IS. 
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